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INTRODUCTION 


Some eighty-five hundred delegates gathered in the city of St. Louis for 
the fifty-third annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, April 3-6, 1956. It was in St. Louis in 1904 that the Association was 
founded and held its first national meeting. Since then two other conventions 
had been held there in 1919 and 1946. 


Once more, as it did on those previous occasions, St, Louis provided a cordial 
welcome to the NCEA. The convention days were warm and sunny, the local 
convention committee were most solicitous of the welfare of the delegates, and 
Kiel Auditorium offered splendid accommodations for the Association’s meet- 
ings and exhibits. The Association is deeply grateful to His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis and host to the conven- 
tion, to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Schools for 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis and general chairman of the St. Louis convention 
committee, and to all members of the committee for their great contributions 
to the success of the convention. 


In his sermon at the Mass on the first day of the convention Archbishop 
Ritter said, “The manifest success of the Catholic school system in the past 
should be kept before our minds as we look to the future and should strengthen 
our faith and trust in God in facing the humanly speaking almost impossible 
demands of the future.” In commenting on the theme of the convention, “Bet- 
ter Schools for Better Times,” His Excellency remarked, “By this you express 
a healthy discontent with the present and aim confidently ahead for better 
things. You have gathered in convention, therefore, not only to receive inspi- 
ration but also to rededicate yourselves and with renewed vigor to the improve- 
ment of education. This I say is a healthy sign and shows that you are fully 
aware that there can never be a letup in your efforts as good educators as well 
as to meet the needs of an ever-changing world.” 

On this note the different departments and sections of the Association 
carried on their discussions during the next three days. Lively interest was 
shown by the delegates in the meetings and in the extensive display of com- 
mercial exhibits involving all aspects of school activity. Other organizations 
meeting in connection with the NCEA were the Catholic Audio-Visual Edu- 
cators, the Catholic Business Education Association, and the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention will be held in Milwaukee in 1957. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Placid Manor 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
June 16, 1955 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 9:00 A.M. 
by Monsignor Felix N. Pitt at the request of Monsignor Joseph Cox, who 
presided in the absence of the President General, the Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter. 

Members of the Board present were: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Balti- 
more, Md.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt.; Rev. 
William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Clayton, Mo.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 
O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., 
Princeton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N, Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. 


The report of the Planning Committee for the St. Louis Convention in 1956 
was presented to the Board. The report recommended: 1. Sending a special 
kit of materials to superintendents well in advance of the convention for pub- 
licity purposes; 2. “Better Schools for Better Times” as the theme for the 
1956 convention; 3. A list of names from which speakers may be invited to 
give the sermon at the opening Mass and the addresses at the opening and 
closing general sessions; 4. Changing the hours of the exhibit to 9:00 to 5:30 
(previously 8:30 to 6:00) in view of a recommendation from the Catholic 
Educational Exhibitors Association; 5. That at the annual convention the 
Local Committee take the initiative to give a citation to some Catholic lay 
person who represents a tradition (such as the Academy of American Fran- 
ciscan History); 6. That speakers be informed by the Executive Committees 
of each department that only papers from the general sessions will be printed 
and that abstracts of the other papers are to be submitted. A representative 
of the Local Committee for St. Louis suggested that during the St. Louis 
Convention they would sponsor a civic banquet which would be by invitation 
only for prominent lay persons. After some discussion and specific recom- 
mendations from the list of speakers the Board accepted the report of the 
Planning Committee. 

The Secretary General reported on plans for future conventions. In 1957 
the convention will be held in Milwaukee. Monsignor Goebel reported, however, 
that the Schroeder Hotel now is not adding the 750-room addition that was 
previously reported and this will present a shortage of rooms for the conven- 
tion. For 1958 discussions are continuing about holding the convention in 
New York City. Hotel accommodations there are very good but there are 
many problems to be settled with the Convention Bureau about holding the 
meeting in the Coliseum. In 1959 the convention will be held in Atlantic City 
and in 1960 either Boston or Chicago may be chosen. 


The Secretary General reported on the membership and expressed sincere 
thanks to Monsignor Holbel of Buffalo and to the other dioceses that have 
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achieved 100% membership. He also reported on the addition to the national 
office staff of Miss Doris Werres as a secretary and of Father John Green, the 
new Associate Secretary for the Secondary School Department, who will arrive 
on August 15. He then expressed thanks to Father Lawless and to Father 
William Buckley for their help in making Father Green available to the Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary General also reported that additional space in the 
American Council on Education Building may soon be available for use by 
the Association. The report of the Secretary General was accepted. 

A report of the publications of the Association was next given by the Sec- 
retary General. The Index for the Bulletin through 1954 will be mailed 
with the August 1955 Bulletin. The Richard Lecture for 1953 will soon 
be ready for distribution, and the manuscript for the 1954 Richard Lecture 
is expected to come from the author in the near future. A Special Education 
Directory prepared by Father Jenks will be ready soon and will be sold for a 
minimal cost. The Teacher Accreditation Study, prepared by Dr. George Dono- 
van and a group of graduate students over a four-month period, will be pub- 
lished soon and will be an extremely helpful book. 


Reports on committee activities of the Problems and Plans Committee were 
next given. Brother Bonaventure Thomas reported on Committee Analysis 
and Monsignor Frank Schneider on Seminary Accreditation. 

The interim financial report of the Treasurer General was presented and 
copies of the annual audit of accounts and of the financial report for 1954 
were circulated among the Board members for their inspection. 

A committee, consisting of Monsignor Campbell as chairman, Monsignor 
Goebel and Monsignor Pitt, was asked to prepare a memorial tribute to Mon- 
signor Richard J. Quinlan and to submit it to the Secretary General for trans- 
mission to the Archbishop of Boston, to the diocesan school board and to the 
sister of Monsignor Quinlan. 

A motion that the constitution be amended to abolish the office of Treasurer 
General and that a more modern method of handling the finances be adopted 
at a later time was then passed by the Board. In the meantime, the Secretary 
General was authorized to continue to act as interim Treasurer General. 

Father McCormick, as chairman, Father Lawless and Brother Bartholomew 
were requested to prepare a memorial tribute to Brother Benjamin Burke for 
the records of the Xaverian Brothers and of the Association. 

The Board next reviewed an application from the Newman Club Chaplains 
Association for admission to the Association and referred the application to 
the Executive Committee of the College and University Department for its 
appropriate study and recommendation. 

The Secretary General announced that the Association had received an invi- 
tation from Monsignor George Higgins to send a representative to the Inter- 
American Catholic Social Action Confederation meeting. The Board empowered 
the Secretary General to write to Monsignor Higgins expressing its interest and 
saying it is unable at this time to send a representative. 

Monsignor Cox reported that the Commission on Adult Education had been 
established for a three-year period to explore the problem of adult education 
and is not yet prepared to make any definitive statement. The Board voted to 
include a meeting of the Commission on the convention program for 1956 so 
it could continue to make its study. 

The Board reviewed the question of establishing a vocational education 
program within the NCEA and voted to refer the question to the Secondary 
School Department Executive Committee with the suggestion that a study of 
the whole problem be made in conjunction with the national office. 
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A revised proposal on publications from the Joseph F. Wagner Company 
was rejected in its present form and the Secretary General was authorized to 
report this decision to the Wagner Company and to report that, if they would 
still be interested in presenting another proposal, the Board would consider 
any alternative offer. 

The Secretary General reported that the Gabriel Richard Lecture for 1955 
will be delivered by Dr. Anton C. Pegis at St. Louis University early in 
December. 


The Board next sympathetically considered a recommendation from the 
College and University Executive Committee concerning the printing of 
papers in the annual Proceedings but voted to retain the recommendation it 
had previously made and suggested that the Secretary General remind the 
heads of the departments well in advance of the convention of the recom- 
mendation of the Board. 

The Board voted unanimously to place the School Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment after the College and University Department in all listings of the 
departments of the Association. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:45 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
February 9, 1956 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:00 A.M. 
by Monsignor Henry C. Bezou at the request of Monsignor Joseph G. Cox, who 
presided in the absence of the President General, the Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter. 

Members of the Board present were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, New 
Orleans, La.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester 
J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Daniel 
P. Munday, C.M., Princeton, N. J.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., 
Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark.; Very 
Rev. Msgr. Laurence J. O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix 
Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy was also 
present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as submitted. 

The Secretary General extended greetings to the Board from the President 
General and announced that members of the staff of the national office would 
join the Board for luncheon at 12:30 P.M. 

The Secretary General, as Acting Treasurer General, presented the report 
of the Boston account of the Association. The report was accepted with 
commendation. 
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A budget of $105,948 for 1956 was proposed by the Secretary General and 
approved by the Board. 


The Secretary General presented some charts showing the growth of the 
Association as a whole over the last ten years and the percentage of member- 
ship in particular departments. Membership in the Secondary School Depart- 
ment increased by 14% during 1955, in the Elementary School Department by 
17% %, and in the Association as a whole by 1014%. Discussion followed on 
ways to stimulate further interest in the Association in order to continue 
increasing the membership. The suggestion was made that the superintendents 
urge religious orders to send classroom teachers and principals to NCEA 
conventions as often as possible. Another long-range suggestion was a journal 
which would serve as a cross section of all the interests of all the departments 
and would help members to visualize the benefits they derive from the Asso- 
ciation. The Secretary General proposed that each of the major departments 
take responsibility for producing a monograph of 10,000 words each year and 
sending it to members of the department with the compliments of the Associa- 
tion as a service. The executive committee of each department should identify 
its needs, choose an author who would write a monograph meeting those needs 
insofar as possible, and decide on the worth of the monograph when it is 
finished. The Secretary General thought that the monographs could be financed 
if they were worthwhile. The Board voted to make this recommendation to the 
departments. 


There was some discussion on the status of supervisors in the Association. 
They are at present individual members and as such are not entitled to the 
benefits of institutional membership. They do have one meeting planned 
especially for them during the convention, and it was the consensus of opinion 
that they find this meeting very helpful and are satisfied with the opportunity 
it provides for them to discuss their problems. They would like more recogni- 
tim of their status in the Assocation however. It was proposed that the 
superintendents sponsor a luncheon for the supervisors during the convention 
in addition to the meeting mentioned above. It would be mainly for diocesan 
supervisors but each superintendent would authorize the supervisors to attend 
from his diocese and could include community supervisors if he wished to do 
so. The Secretary General was asked to circularize the superintendents about 
such a luncheon in St. Louis in 1956. 


There was also some discussion on the use of the calendar year as a basis 
for annual dues in the NCEA rather than the school year but no action was 
taken on the subject. 


The Secretary General presented a proposal that a uniform fee of $10 be 
adopted for institutional membership in the Secondary School Department to 
facilitate handling of the membership accounts in the national office. The 
Board recommended that the Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department consider this proposal, and the representatives of the Department 
agreed to bring it to the attention of the committee at its next meeting. 

The Secretary General brought to the attention of the Board the need for 
incorporation of the Association and the advantages of such incorporation. 
The Board accepted his recommendation and voted that the Secretary General 
—— to incorporate the Association and to select the incorporators 
imself, 

At its June 1955 meeting the Board had voted to abolish the office of Treas- 
wer General and to adopt a more modern method of handling the finances of 
the Association at a later date. The Secretary General presented two pro- 
posals: (1) that a banker be selected to act as Treasurer General; (2) that 
the constitution of the Association be changed so that the duties of Secretary 
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General and Treasurer General could be combined in one office. The Board 
voted in favor of the second proposal, and the Secretary General agreed to 
submit several variations of wording for the title of the combined office at 
the meeting of the Board in St. Louis prior to submission of the proposed 
constitutional change at the closing general meeting of the convention. 


In a discussion of public relations prospects for the 1956 convention Mr, 
Kennedy presented a counter proposal to the suggestion made in June that 
publicity kits be sent to the superintendents in advance of the convention. To 
relieve the superintendents of the burden in promoting publicity Mr. Kennedy 
proposed that a release be sent directly from the national office of NCEA to 
each secular and diocesan paper involved with information pertaining to 
individual people in the city or diocese who will participate in the 1956 con- 
vention program. This would be the first time that such an extensive pre 
convention publicity program had been carried out because the office has not 
been staffed to undertake it before this time. A newspaper clipping service 
from March 1 to April 15 would indicate whether the procedure was success- 
ful. An attempt might also be made to service the local secular press individ- 
ually with post-meeting publicity from St. Louis. The plan met with the 
approval of the Board. The Board noted with approval that more and mor 
the large daily papers are becoming aware of the importance of the Associa- 
tion. Suggestions were made that Catholic schools of journalism might he 
interested in sending students to cover the convention and that the Catholic 
Press Association might invite its members to give special coverage to the 
event. 

Prospects are good for the 1957 convention in Milwaukee and no problems 
of magnitude are involved. Certain difficulties have been encountered, how- 
ever, in plans to meet in New York in 1958. The Secretary General was 
empowered to make one more attempt to arrive at a workable agreement with 
the authorities of the New York Coliseum and, failing that, to take the neces- 
sary steps toward meeting in Philadelphia in 1958 where the auditorium is 
available for Easter Week. The Association has an option on Atlantic City 
facilities for 1959 and 1961; Atlantic City is very much interested in having 
the NCEA meet there every other year on the odd years. Chicago is a strong 
possibility for 1960. However, facilities in other cities will be thoroughly 
investigated for the years beyond 1958 before any of the options are taken up. 

For several years the Vocations Section has functioned under the Minor 
Seminary Department. The proposal has been made by both the Vocations 
Section and the Minor Seminary Department that a new Section on Vocations 
be established in the Association with a chairman and secretary but no repre- 
sentation on the Executive Board. The Section would be responsible to the § 
Board. The practice of having a joint meeting during the convention for the 
priests and brothers of the Vocations Section and the members of the Minor 
Seminary Department would be continued. A membership drive for the Voca- 
tions Section could be conducted among diocesan-appointed directors of voca- 
tions. The Board voted in favor of the proposal. 

On several occasions the Newman Club Chaplains have requested admission 
to membership in the NCEA as a group. The problem was referred to the 
Executive Committee of the College and University Department which was 
sympathetic to the wishes of the chaplains but could not admit them to 
membership as a group in the department since the by-laws of the department 
do not permit admission of groups other than colleges and universities. The 
committee recommended that the matter be referred back to the Executive 
Board with the idea that, if the Board were agreeable to the proposal, the 
chaplains could be provided a place in the Association by establishing 4 
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separate section for them. The chaplains would be welcome to attend any of 
the general, unclosed sessions of the College and University Department and 
would of course, as a section, have meetings of their own. The Board voted 
that the Newman Club Chaplains be admitted to the NCEA as a section with 
responsibility to the Board but no representation on the Board. 

The Board approved the slate of three new members of the Problems and 
Plans Committee for 1956-58 as suggested by the Committee in October: Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, Secretary of Education, Archdiocese of New York; 
Mother Eleanor O’Byrne, President, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart; and Mr. Kenneth Brasted, President, University of Dallas. The Board 
went on record as congratulating the Problems and Plans Committee for its 
thoughtful analysis of the common problems of the Board and the Committee, 
and also congratulated Monsignor Frank Schneider, who is chairman of the 
Committee for 1956. 

A report on candidates for the office of President General was given by 
the Secretary General and accepted by the Board. Monsignors Schneider and 
Goebel were asked to take the first informal steps in implementing the report 
and to report back to the Secretary General who could then write a formal 
letter of invitation. 


Father Cunningham reported that he planned to attend the International 
Congress on Catholic Culture and World Peace in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, February 27 to March 7, and the CIEC Conference in Santiago, 
Chile, in September, 1956, and could act as a delegate for the NCEA if the 
Board wished him to do so. The Board recommended that Father Cunningham 
act as its observer at both of these meetings. 

An interim report on a study of the committee structure of the Association 
being made by the Problems and Plans Committee was presented to the Board 
from the minutes of the last meeting of the Problems and Plans Committee 
and from a further report of the chairman of the subcommittee making the 

s study. During the discussion about committees a proposal was made to reac- 
tivate the Committee on Reorganization with a new name and new personnel 
with the thought that the committee might be able to issue a report by 1957 
—ten years from the date of the last report on reorganization. Since the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee’s subcommittee is continuing its study and plans 
to make a report at its March meeting, the decision on reactivation of the 
Committee on Reorganization was deferred until after the meeting of the 
Problems and Plans Committee and will be taken up again by the Board at 
its next meeting. 

A number of problems in regard to the regional units and their relation- 
ship to the budget of the national office were presented by the Secretary 
General. The matter was referred to the Problems and Plans Committee for 
discussion and submission back to the Board. 

After a discussion of seminary accreditation and possible procedures toward 
establishment of a theological accrediting agency, the Board voted to employ 
a priest well qualified in the matter of accreditation to survey and study the 
whole problem of the possibility of seminary accreditation and to propose a 
plan or plans for further procedure. The priest is to be nominated by the 
Major Seminary Department. 

The Secretary General presented a suggestion from the American Jewish 
Committee that the NCEA set up a committee on human relations research 
with &@ promise of subsidy from the American Jewish Committee of the com- 
mittee’s work without prejudicing its direction. The suggestion was referred 
to the Problems and Plans Committee for discussion and recommendation. 
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Father Daniel Munday was requested by the Board to draw up a letter of 
tribute to the late Father George Gleason, S.S., to be transmitted from the 
Executive Board to the community of which he was a member and to his 
family. Father Munday agreed to prepare the letter. 

The Secretary General reported on the fourth, fifth, and sixth Gabriel 
Richard Lectures and invited the Board members to submit suggestions for a 
topic and speaker for the seventh lecture in 1956 for consideration by the 
selection committee. 

The Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education Association 
invited the NCEA to participate in the Council for the year 1956. The Board 
recommended that the Commission on Adult Education of the NCEA par. 
ticipate and be represented at meetings of the Council. 

Father Cunningham reported that he is going to bring out a Spanish direc- 
tory of schools and colleges in the United States through Our Sunday Visitor. 

The dates for the summer meetings of the Planning Committee and the 
Board were set for June 12-14, and Stamford, Connecticut, was chosen as the 
site of the meetings. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALLT, 
Secretary 


Jefferson Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 
April 3, 1956 


The Executive Board convened for a dinner meeting in the Jefferson Hotel 
at 7:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 3, 1956. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter, President General, presided at the dinner and later at the business 
meeting which he opened with prayer at 9:00 P.M. 

Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., 
Baltimore, Md.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Paul E, Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 
S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. 
Charles R. Mulrooney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., 
Princeton, N. J.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark.; Very Rev. Msgr. 
Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hoch- 
walt, Washington, D. C. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, 
New York, N. Y., were also present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as presented. 

The Secretary General reported that the luncheon suggested at the last 
Board meeting as a form of acknowledgment of the work accomplished by the 
supervisors had been approved by the superintendents and had been scheduled 
immediately before the supervisors’ regular meeting during the convention. 
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It was reported that the Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department had accepted unanimously the recommendation of the Executive 
Board that a uniform fee of $10 be adopted for institutional membership in 
the Secondary School Department. Accordingly, the Board voted to make the 
new fee effective January 1, 1957. 

The Secretary General reported that the Newman Club Chaplains and the 
Vocations Section had been informed of the Board’s action on February 9, 
1956, to make them independent sections and had planned their meetings 
accordingly. The Chaplains had been invited to attend general sessions of 
the College and University Department, and the Minor Seminary Department 
and Vocations Section planned to continue having one joint session during 
each convention. 

The Secretary General reported that he had acted on the instruction of the 
Board to investigate means of simplifying the procedures of the national office, 
after the loss of the Association’s Treasurer General, and had consulted a 
number of organizations before drawing up a proposal to combine the offices 
of Secretary General and Treasurer General under the title of Executive 
Secretary. All the changes in wording of the Association’s constitution nec- 
essary to combine the two offices were submitted to the Board without recom- 
mendation by the Secretary General. The Board voted in favor of the pro- 
posed changes in the constitution as presented by the Secretary General. 
Accordingly the changes will be printed in the August Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion and thus submitted to the membership. They will then be presented for 
adoption at the closing general meeting of the 1957 convention, in accordance 
with provisions of the constitution. 

A discussion of regional units brought out the need to inform new officers 
of the regional units of the provisions of the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association and its departments. Both the national office and departmental 
officers should make an effort to see that all necessary information on tradi- 
tional procedure is made available to them. 


Discussion of the convention for 1958 involved choice of site—New York 
City or Philadelphia. Action was postponed until more facts were available at 
which time the Secretary General promised to poll the Board by mail for a 
decision. The Association’s option on Atlantic City for 1959 could probably 
be maintained even if the 1958 convention took place in Philadelphia since the 
two cities present quite different situations. The Association has an option on 
Chicago for 1960. New Orleans and Detroit are possible convention cities for 
future years. 

A change in plans that would prevent holding the summer meetings of the 
Planning Committee and Executive Board in Stamford, Connecticut, was 
announced. Several alternatives were suggested and the Secretary General was 
empowered to explore the possibilities and make the necessary arrangements. 

The Board extended a hearty vote of thanks to Archbishop Ritter for his 
hospitality to the convention and for his warm support and service to the 
Association as President General. The Archbishop responded with assurance 
of his good will toward the Association in its desire to work for the interest 
of the Church in education and with an exhortation to the Board members to 
continue their good work. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:50 P.M. 


FREDERICK G, HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 








REPORT 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Again this year, as in other years, the report of the Secretary demonstrates 
clearly that the Association is deeply interested in practically every educa- 
tional movement and development in the country. 

Along with this wide range of interests I am happy to report the continued 
growth of the Association in size and in professional prestige. With an 
increase in both budget and membership our activities have spread over even 
a wider range and compass than before. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March .31, 1955, and March 
31, 1956, increased from 8,347 to 9,289, an increase of 942 members. 


ONE Ea RRR 055 6's p's os 'ar blob ato 0101 0:6) 614 bia SS ever vielalu esd il elele wiais 34 
Institutional Members: 
Major Seminary Department. ......cccccccccecccvccsvscesses 58 
Minor Seminary Department’ oie cciccs civcccccvcsviccvicevcsances 78 
College and University Department .............. cece ceceees 238 
SOCOMGRTY BONOG! DENATtMENE: «co... ..o0c de vies visdivesnsescessovess 1,452 
Elementary School Department ...........cccccccccccccecees 5,108 
Special Education Department ............cccccccscccccccces 102 
School Superintendents’ Department ...............cceeeeeecees 195 
Individual Members: 
SE oa raha 4, hia ais SaTO ls Sal vigil Wels sib slo Sib e Eee Eee 1,827 
nee Rs CERN 55055 irs avn g Aca lara Wig! SiacaiSie Si Rle a teeloatreieelare/net ame 76 
MINED sick 56:4 are 9re(b 6 0.6:.6)950 Ase) 5:4 FSR O18, 4 5.65 ne 0 bss Vow ee RKO 126 
FRR NINE osc, aus wi'esatnlinolsilavexe'@ Alaa ales o Vea /aumin @aver el 9,289 


(In addition, there are 97 subscribers to our publications.) 


The increase in membership is the result of the dedicated work of many 
people. Superintendents, supervisors, principals, classroom teachers and many 
others have joined together to continue our membership drives most success- 
fully. A sincere word of thanks is due to all of them from the Association 
itself, from its Board and from the members of the staff. With the help of 
all the dedicated people mentioned above, our membership drives are con- 
tinued. We are delighted to report that even more dioceses have achieved the 
hundred per cent quota mark at either the elementary or high school level 
or both. 


Finances 


The financial report for the fiscal year 1955 is carried again as an appendix 
to these Proceedings. The report lists in detail the various financial categories 
carried on our books and shows the expenditure of $119,069.20. 

The Executive Board is sincerely grateful to the members of the Association, 
to the Bishops of the United States, to Catholic publishers and corporations 
and to friends of the Association who during 1955 made donations totalling 
$13,315.00. This continuing help is a source of consolation to the staff of the 
national office. 
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Staff 


The staff continues at the present level. Plans are now under way to add 
additional executive assistants and several secretaries. When these persons 
have been identified, they will be associated with the other staff members and 
assigned special and regular activities. 


Publications 


In addition to the Bulletins, the Proceedings, and the regular distribution 
of materials, the Association again published the Gabriel Richard Lecture. 
This year it was entitled, Christian Naturalism as the Basis of Catholic Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Anton C, Pegis. This Sixth Gabriel Richard Lecture was deliv- 
ered at St. Louis University on December 4, 1955. 


Committees of the Association 


In addition to the Executive Board, the chief committee activities of the 
Association revolve around the Problems and Plans Committee, the Convention 
Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture Selection Committee, the Committee 
on Foreign Scholarships, the Washington Committee, the Commission on Adult 
Education, and the Sister-Formation Conference. The work of committees 
identified with the various departments can be found in the Proceedings for 
the respective departments. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 


From June, 1955, until June, 1956, the Association took part in the follow- 
ing conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 


May 31-June 29—As guest of the German Federal Government, with a 
group of American educators, Miss Mary M. Ryan of the NCEA Staff 
visited the schools of Germany. 

June 9—Conferences with officials of several foundations—Rt, Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General. 

June 18—Advisory Council, Scholastic Magazine—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G, Hochwalt. 

June 20—Tenth Anniversary Celebration of United Nations, Council of 
Member Organizations—Rt. Rev. Msgr. James N. Brown, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 


June 22—Planning Committee, Citizens Committee for Columbus Day— 
Miss Betty Macdonald of the NCEA Staff. 


June 27-August 6—Workshop on the Education of Visually Handicapped, 
Catholic University of America—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of 
the NCEA Staff. 

June 28-July 2—DeKalb Conference, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards—Dr. George F. Donovan of 
the NCEA Staff; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., LaSalle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; Mrs. James Welch, Maryville College, St. Louis; 
Mr. Edward M. Stout, DePaul University, Chicago; Sister Mary 
Philemon, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; Sister Mary 
Antonine, R.S.M., and Sister Mary Alice, St. Xavier College for 
Women, Chicago; Sister Mary Nona, O.P., Edgewood College of the 
Sacred Heart, Madison, Wis.; Sister Mary Benedict, B.V.M., Mun- 
delein College, Chicago; Sister M. Mynette, F.S.P.A., Viterbo Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wis.; Mr. Timothy O’Keefe and Rev. W. E. O’Don- 
nell, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Mother Margaret Burke, 
R.S.C.J., and Mother Edith McShane, R.S.C.J., Barat College of the 
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Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill.; Sister Fredericus and Sister Mary 
Josephine, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Rev. Titus Ludes, 
O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, IIl.; Mother Mary Geraldine, Sister 
Mary Joanne, and Sister Mary Eleanore, Marycrest College, Daven- 
port, Iowa; and Sister Teresa Martin, C.S.J., Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis. 

July 7-8—American Council on Education, Commission on Education and 
International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long of the NCEA Staff. 

July 27-28—Council for Financial Aid to Education—Rt, Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

August 26—Teachers Institute, Boston, Mass.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

August 30-31—Teachers Institute, Burlington, Vt.—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 

August 30-September 4—Twelfth National Congress, National Federation 
of Catholic College Students—Dr. George F. Donovan. 

September 15—Conference of World Organizations Interested in the 
Handicapped, International Council for Exceptional Children, UN 
Headquarters—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

September 16—National Association of Manufacturers—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

September 19-21—Tenth National Conference on Citizenship—Mrs. Betty 
Marquard, Miss Joanne Connor, and Miss Nancy Brewer of the 
NCEA Staff. 

September 22—Teachers Institute, Milwaukee, Wis.—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 

September 29-30—Teachers Institute, Davenport, Iowa—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

October 3—American Council on Education, Publications Committee—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

October 5—American Council on Education, Committee on Television— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

October 6-7—American Council on Education, Annual Meeting—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr, Frederick G. Hochwalt; Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., 
DePaul University, Chicago; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn; Sister M. Timothea, O.P., Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill.; Sister Hildegarde Marie, S.C., St. Elizabeth Col- 
lege, Convent Station, N. J.; Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, New York. 

October 7-8—Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Robert B. Navin, St. John College, Cleveland; Dr. George F. 
Donovan. 

October 12—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

October 14—American Council on Education, Publications Committee— 
Mrs, Winifred R. Long. 

October 20-21—Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania—Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

October 26—Representatives of Organizations Advisory to Committee on 
Organizations of the White House Conference on Education—Very 
Rev. William E. McManus, Assistant Director, Department of Educa- 
tion, NCWC. 
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October 27—Teachers Institute, Scranton, Pa.—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 

October 27-28—Twentieth Educational Conference sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the American Council on Education— 
Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., of the NCEA Staff. 

October 28-29—National Association for Remedial Reading, Teachers Col- 
lege—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

October 31—Meeting of Representatives of Educational Organizations on 
Increased Cooperation between such groups and the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

October 31—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. William 
E. McManus. 

October 31—Advisory Council for the Handicapped—Rev, William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 1—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

November 8—U. S. Savings Bonds Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

November 3-5—Fifth National Conference, U. S. National Commission 
on UNESCO—Rev. John J. Green, O0.S.F.S. 

November 4—Convocation, New York State International Council for 
Exceptional Children Meeting, Hunter College—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 4—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

November 15—President’s Committee for the Handicapped—Rev. William 
F, Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 17—Washington Educational Press Association—Miss Mary 
M. Ryan. 

November 23—State Department Conference of Committee on Pan-Ameri- 
can Collaboration and the Exchange of Persons and Scientific Infor- 
mation—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


November 23—Conference in Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Dr. George F. Donovan. 


November 23—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. 
William E. McManus. 


November 28-December 1—White House Conference on Education—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt; Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S.; 
Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. 
Maher, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 28-29—American Council on Education, Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

December 5-6—Council of National Organizations for Children and Youth, 
Conference on “The Status of Children and Youth at the Mid-Decade 
Point”—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

December 12—National Conference of Christians and Jews—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

December 16-17—Conference on Industry and Education for Schoolhouse 
Construction—Rt, Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
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December 17—Advisory Council, National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 
December 21—American Council on Education, Industry-Education Co- 
operation Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
December 22—Committee on Observance of American Education Week— 
Dr. George F. Donovan. 

December 29—Conference with NCWC Representative to the UN—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 4—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

January 11—Association of American Colleges—Dr. George F. Donovan. 

January 16—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

January 16-17—Regional Conference, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Chicago—Rev. Edward J. 
Kammer, C.M. 

January 23-24—U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
State Department—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 25—Conference on Mental Retardation, U. S. Office of Education 
—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

January 27—Conference on Program, U. S. National Commission on 
UNESCO—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

January 31—Conference on Aviation Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 


February 3—Teachers’ Institute, Fresno, Calif—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 


February 4—Teachers’ Institute, Los Angeles, Calif—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 


February 6—Advisory Conference on Catholic Film Foundation—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


February 7—Conference on ROTC Legislation—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


February 10—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. 
William E. McManus. 


February 10—Advisory Committee on Participation of National Organ- 
izations, U. S. Office of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 


February 20—American Council on Education, Planning Committee for 
Constituent Member Meeting—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


March 1-2—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


March 5-7—Association for Higher Education—Dr. George F. Donovan 
and Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


March 8—Second Eastern Invitational Conference, Science Research 
Associates—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


March 18—American Council on Education, Planning Committee for 
Constituent Member Meeting—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


March 19-20—American Council on Education, Meeting of Constituent 
Members—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt; Rev. Edward J. 
Kammer, C.M.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M.; Sister M. Timothea, 
O.P.; Sister Hildegarde Marie, S.C.; Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C. 
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March 20—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Very Rev. William 
E. McManus. 

April 9-14—International Council for Exceptional Children—Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

April 12—Conference on Agenda for Meeting of Committee on Education 
beyond High School, U. S. Office of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 

April 16—Received Pere Marquette Award, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

April 21-24—International Education Conference, UAW-CIO-AFL—Dr. 
George F. Donovan. 

April 26—Teachers’ Institute, Fall River, Mass.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt. 

May 1-2—National Academy of Economics and Political Science on “In- 
dustry Concentration in American Economic Growth’—Dr. George 
F. Donovan. 

May 7—Committee on Fraudulent Schools, National Education Associa- 
tion—Dr. George F. Donovan. 

May 7-9—Conference on Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; Sister Brideen, O.S.F., Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

May 9—National Advisory Committee on School Savings, U. S. Treasury 
Department—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

May 10—Discussion Group: “The Partnership of the Independent and 
Public Schools in the Future of America,” Marquette University— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 10-11—Program Commission, UNESCO Relations Staff, Department 
of State—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

May 14—HElected secretary, Washington Conference on Higher Education 
—Dr. George F. Donovan. 


May 15—Commission on Christian Higher Education, Association of 
American Colleges—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 15-16—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


May 15—United States Committee for the United Nations—Rev. John 
J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


May 15-18—Catholic Press Association—Miss Mary M. Ryan. 


May 19-—Advisory Council, National Merit Scholarship Corporation—Rev. 
John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

May 21—Tests and Measurements Committee, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

May 23—Advisory Committee of National Organizations, U. S. Office of 
Education—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

May 23—Carnegie Research Project Committee. Meeting on “The Diversi- 
fication of American Higher Education”—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 


May 24—Catholic Hospital Association—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 
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Conclusion 


We are all deeply grateful to those who continue to cooperate with the staff 
and with the Executive Board of the Association. During the past year the 
Association has made many new friends. Because of its continuing growth 
and its increase in prestige, much more can be expected from the Association 
in ensuing years. We regard our Association as truly representative of the 
fine voluntary work that is carried on by Catholic educators in the United 
States. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary General 





GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


St. Louis, Missouri 
April 3-6, 1956 


The fifty-third annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was held in St. Louis, Missouri, April 3-6, 1956, under the patron- 
age of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Schools 
for the Archdiocese of St. Louis, served as general chairman of the local com- 
mittee. The members of the committee were as follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Honorary Chairman: Most Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter, S.T.D.; Honorary Vice-Chairmen: Most Rev. Charles H. Helm- 
sing, S.T.D., Most Rev. Leo C. Byrne, S.T.D., Rt. Rev. James P. Murray, P.A., 
V.G.; General Chairman: Rt Rev Msgr. James E. Hoflich; Vice-Chairmen: 
Rev. James T. Curtin, Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, Rt. Rev. Ernest 
J, Blankemeier, Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Sprenke, Rt. Rev. Michael P. Walsh, 
Rt. Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, Rt. Rev. William F. Mullally, Rt. Rev. John 
H. Smith, Rev. John W. Miller, Rev. Rowland E. Gannon, Rev. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Rev. Joseph M. O’Toole, Rev. George A. Lodes, Rev. Elmer H. 
Behrmann. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: Budget: Rev. Richard J. Lubeley; Exhibits: 
Rev. John P. Holland; Hospitality: Rev. Thomas F. Albrecht; Decorations: 
Rev. John F. Geoghegan; Information: Rev. Paul J. Kersgieter; Opening 
Mass: Rev. Alphonsus E. Westhoff; Altar for Opening Mass: Rev. Russell J. 
Obmann; Liturgical Music: Rev. Clarence Corcoran, C.M.; Superintendents 
Dinner: Rev. John P. Holland; Mass Arrangements: Rev. Joseph C. O’Brien; 
Publicity: Rev. Jaspar Chiodini; Radio and Television: Rev. Francis J. 
Matthews; Ushers: Rev. Lawrence J. Schieber; Visiting Dignitaries: Rt. 
Rev, William F. Mullally; Participation: General Chairmen—Brother I. Con- 
rad, F.S.C., Rev. Gerald R. Sheahan, S.J.; Seminary—Very Rev. Thomas V. 
Cahill, C.M.; College and University—Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J.; High 
Schol—Rev. Rowland E. Gannon; Elementary School—Rev. Elmer H. Behr- 
“era Parish—Rev. Clarence D. White; Newman Clubs—Rev. Gerald N. 

ynn. 

The convention opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Convention 
Hall of Kiel Auditorium at 10:00 A.M. on April 3. The exhibits were opened 
formally with a ceremony at 1:30 P.M. and the opening general meeting took 
tlaee at 2:00 P.M. The departments and sections of the Association held 
neetings, plenary and sectional, on April 4, 5, and 6. The convention closed 
with a final general session at 11:30 A.M. on April 6. The Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators, the Catholic Business Education Association, and the 
National Catholic Kindergarten Association held meetings in conjunction with 
the Association. 
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SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excel. 
lency, Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop of St. Loui 
in Convention Hall of Kiel Auditorium at 10:00 A.M. on Tuesday, April 3 
The sermon was delivered by His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter 
S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis and President General of the NCEA. Th 
entire congregation took part in the singing at the Mass. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The ceremony for the opening of the exhibits of the fifty-third annul 
convention took place at 1:30 P.M. on April 3 in the Exhibition Hall of Kid 
Auditorium. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary Gener 
of the NCEA, thanked Archbishop Ritter, his associates, and the city of & 
Louis for their hospitality to the NCEA convention. He emphasized that the 
activities of the exhibitors themselves and the commercial exhibit in conjunc 
tion with the annual meeting take an increasingly important part in the sue 
cess of the meeting. He announced that once again the Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion would present a scholarship to a worthy student. 


Monsignor Hochwalt then introduced the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Presi- 
dent General of the NCEA, who expressed gratitude to the exhibitors for 
responding so magnanimously and so universally, thereby enabling the teachers 
to have the latest information that pertains to schools. He congratulated the 
exhibitors on their excellent exhibits and encouraged all the delegates to 
make the best of these opportunities. 


Mr. Charles H. Joyce, President of the Catholic Educational Exhibitos 


Association, extended a cordial welcome to the delegates, told them that the 
exhibitors were there to serve them in any way possible, and urged them to 
take the opportunity to visit the booths. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


The opening general meeting of the fifty-third annual convention was called 
to order at 2:00 P.M. on April 3 by Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, chair- 
man of the meeting. The opening prayer was said by Archbishop Ritter. 


After presentation of the colors by the ROTC Color Guard of the Army 
Air Force, St. Louis University, and the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Maria Balducci, Monsignor Hochwalt read the following 
message from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed to Archbishop Ritter and 
signed by Monsignor Dell’Acqua, Substitute Secretary of State: 

The Holy Father gratefully acknowledges the warm greetings sent 
him by the National Catholic Educational Association and cordially im- 
parts to Archbishop Ritter, President General of the Association, an 
to the many delegates of the NCEA dedicated to this noble cause of edt 
cation and in attendance at St. Louis his paternal and Apostolic Blessing. 


Monsignor Hochwalt read the following greeting to Archbishop Ritter from 
Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States: 

Please extend my greetings to those assembled for the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. I congratulate 
all of you on your recognition of the importance of good teaching and on 
your continuing work, through education, to promote good citizenship. 
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All of you have my warm best wishes for an inspiring meeting, and for 
deliberations which will further our nation’s advance toward “Better 
Schools for Better Times.” 
Next the chairman read the following letter to Archbishop Ritter from Mr. 
Phil M. Donnelly, Governor of the State of Missouri: 


Upon the occasion of the 58rd annual convention of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association in St. Louis on April 8, 1956, may I extend 
official and personal greetings and a cordial welcome to the State of 
Missouri. 

Our State feels highly honored to have the privilege and pleasure of 
serving as your host at this convention. Your splendid organization with 
its many outstanding programs and achievements is a meritorious one 
and deserves enthusiastic support and commendation. 

It is my sincere hope that your meeting in St. Louis will be successful 
and inspirational in every respect. 


A message of greeting and good wishes for a completely successful conven- 


+, Mtion from Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 


tion Association, was also read by the chairman. 

The chairman next introduced the Rev. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent 
of Schools for the Archdiocese of St. Louis, the Honorable Raymond R. 
Tucker, Mayor of St. Louis, Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, Public Schools of St. Louis, and the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
President of St. Louis University, all of whom welcomed the delegates most 
cordially to St. Louis. Mr. John Bracken and Mr. George Vossbrink were 
also present to honor the Association on the occasion of its fifty-third annual 
meeting. 

The keynote address was delivered by the Honorable Jefferson Caffery, 
distinguished diplomat and public servant, who interrupted a journey around 
the world to come to St. Louis and address the NCEA at its opening session. 

The Philippine Duchesne Award for meritorious service in the field of teach- 
ing, instituted in 1951 by Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, was pre- 
sented for 1956 to Mrs. James Nelson Welch, who has been connected with 
St, Louis archdiocesan educational institutions and projects for a number 
of years and is at present the personnel director of the lay teachers of the 
archdiocesan school system. Monsignor Hochwalt read the citation and Arch- 
bishop Ritter presented the award to Mrs. Welch. 

The chairman announced the membership of the Committees on Nomina- 
tins and Resolutions: 


On Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Spence, Chairman; Rev. Edmond 
Fournier; Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P.; 
and Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X. 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Chairman; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Alfred Horrigan; Sister Jerome Keeler, 0.S.B.; Brother Louis Faerber, 
§M.; and Rev. Julian Maline, S.J. 


Archbishop Ritter expressed his pleasure at having the NCEA meet in St. 
lois and paid glowing tribute to the work of the teaching Sisters in the 
United States. He also commended the staff of the Association for its work 
i the interest of the Church and urged continued work with all educators 
ithe true Christian spirit for the advancement of education in our country 
ind for the advancement of Christian ideals. 


The session closed with prayer by Archbishop Ritter at 3:15 P.M. 
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CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


Miss Marcella Coletta Cook played a number of selections on the pian 
before the closing general meeting which took place in the Opera House of 
Kiel Auditorium at 11:30 A.M. on Friday, April 6. 

Archbishop Ritter opened the meeting with prayer and Monsignor Hochwalt, 
the chairman, called on Monsigner Bezou to introduce from the audience the 
principal of a New Orleans school staffed entirely by lay teachers. 

Addresses were given by Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Chairman, National 
Sister-Formation Committee, Monroe, Mich., and Dr. James Redmond, Super. 
intendent of Schools, City of New Orleans. 

The chairman called the attention of the delegates to changes in the NCEA 
Constitution proposed by the Executive Board. The changes will be printed 
in the August, 1956, Bulletin of the Association and will be presented for 
adoption at the closing general meeting of the 1957 convention. 

The Rev. Edmond Fournier, in the name of the Chairman of the Committe 
on Nominations, Monsignor John Spence, presented the following list of 
nominees for office for 1956-1957: 

President General: Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
Milwaukee 

Vice Presidents General: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The slate was adopted unanimously. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Chairman of the Committee on 

Resolutions, presented the report of his committee: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I, 


WHEREAS, charity is the bond of perfection which binds man to God ani 
man to his fellowman, and 

WHEREAS, the Commandment of Charity is the greatest Commandment, 
upon which “depends the whole Law and the Prophets,” and 

WHEREAS, in the words of the Apostle to the Gentiles, if we “speak with 
the tongues of angels, and have not charity,” we have “become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal,” be it 

Resolved, that we of this Association rededicate ourselves to the practice of 
charity, and that, by every means at our disposal, we seek to develop this 
virtue in our pupils; out of this practice of charity will come both better 
schools and better times. 


II. 
WHEREAS, the Catholic philosophy of education involves a_ persistent 
responsibility for the proper ordering of economic and social life, and 


WHEREAS, our convention theme, “Better Schools for Better Times,’ 
underscores the important relation which exists between our educationil 
objectives and the social order in which our schools operate, and 
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WHEREAS, the unprecedented prosperity of these days may blind us to 
the great inequities and widespread insecurity which still exist, be it 
Resolved, that this Association again acknowledge the obligation and deter- 
mination of its members to foster in their students a zeal for social justice and 
for an economic democracy which extends the benefits of our national pros- 
perity to every member of society, in harmony with the principles set forth 
in the papal social encyclicals. 


III. 


WHEREAS, the integration of white and negro children in our schools will 
give evidence of the observance of the precepts of justice and Christian char- 
ity, and 

WHEREAS, through careful and prudent planning this integration has 
been and can be successfully achieved, therefore be it 

Resolved, that this Association’s members be guided by the precepts of 
justice, charity and prudence in giving leadership toward the orderly inte- 
gration of negro and white children in the nation’s schools. 


IV. 


WHEREAS, the Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that public 
funds may be used for health and safety services for nonpublic school pupils, 
and 

WHEREAS, the Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 
whose members were broadly representative of the nation’s educational pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, has recommended to the President of the 
United States that “all children, regardless of whether they be enrolled in 
public or nonpublic schools, receive basic health and safety services at public 
expense,” and 

WHEREAS, parents of Catholic school students rightfully expect them to 
have the same health and safety services that are provided for public school 
pupils, be it 

Resolved, that this Association recommend the enactment of legislation to 


give basic health and safety services to both public and nonpublic school 
children. 


V. 


WHEREAS, our schools in response to many pressures have broadened the 
scope of their instructional program, and 

WHEREAS, this expansion often has overtaxed their limited personnel and 
material resources, and at times has been haphazard and unplanned, be it 

Resolved, that our schools re-examine their objectives and the particular 
purposes for which they were established, and that each assign priorities in 
the light of this re-examination. 


VI. 


WHEREAS, the current shortage of qualified teachers to staff our schools 


may tempt school administrators to employ inadequately trained teachers, 
and 


nae, this practice could do an injustice to both pupils and teachers, 
it 


Resolved, that this association recommend with the greatest possible empha- 
sis that every teacher be adequately prepared before assignment to class- 
room duties. 
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VII. 


WHEREAS, Catholic intellectual tradition has always fostered high level 
scholarship, and 

WHEREAS, in this convention the College and University Department has 
paid particular attention to the opportunities and obligations of Catholic 
scholars, be it 

Resolved, that colleges and universities stimulate high quality scholarship 
by encouraging and assisting talented students and faculty members to engage 
in specialized study and creative research. 


VIII. 


WHEREAS, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his Easter message to the 
world warned that the atomic arms race is leading nations toward an abyss 
of “suicidal madness,” and 

WHEREAS, our Holy Father has pleaded for effective international con- 
trol of atomic resources and products, and 

WHEREAS, the Vicar of Christ on Easter Sunday implored the risen 
Christ to give “light and strength” to leaders “who control the destinies of 
nations,” be it 

Resolved, that members of this Association endeavor to develop in then- 
selves and in their students an intelligent and active interest in the problems 
of the atomic age, and that they fervently implore the Prince of Peace to 
guide the leaders of nations in the right use of atomic energy. 


IX. 


WHEREAS, our Holy Father has never ceased to manifest his interest 
in Catholic education in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, he has heartened the members and officers of this Association 
once again with his paternal greetings and his apostolic Benediction, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association thank His Holiness for his 
continued interest and his approval of their activities, and especially for his 
paternal Benediction, and that they pledge to him, as ever, their loyalty and 
their filial obedience, and their prayers that God may spare him to continue 
his outstanding work for God and for the Church. 


X. 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States in his message to the con- 
vention has congratulated the Association for its program of promoting 
citizenship through education, be it 

Resolved, that the Association assure the President of its determination to 
continue and to intensify its effort toward the development of the enlightened 
and devoted citizenship which the President and the Association both hold in 
the highest regard. 

XI. 


WHEREAS, the friendly hospitality of His Excellency, Archbishop Ritter, 
has made our visit in the Archdiocese of St. Louis a pleasant and enjoyable 
experience, and 

WHEREAS, the local committee’s arrangements for the comfort and cor- 
venience of the delegates has facilitated the work of our convention, be it 

Resolved, that we express our appreciation and gratitude to Archbishop 
Ritter and his able associates of the local committee. 

The report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 
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The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Rector of St. Francis Seminary 
in Milwaukee, on behalf of the Archbishop of Milwaukee, who will be host to 
the 1957 convention, invited all the delegates to come to Milwaukee for the 
fifty-fourth annual meeting of the NCEA. 

Monsignor Hochwalt informed the audience of the dramatic announcement 
by Archbishop Ritter on the previous evening of the elevation of the Rev. 
James E. Hoflich to the rank of domestic prelate with the title Right Reverend 
Monsignor. Monsignor Hochwalt expressed his gratitude for the privilege of 
working closely with Monsignor Hoflich in preparation for the 1956 conven- 
tion. 

Archbishop Ritter assured the delegates of his prayers and good wishes 
for their wonderful work and said he hoped that this meeting would be fruit- 
ful so that they might carry away from St. Louis great ideas, new ideas for 
better schools for better times. 

The delegates received the Archbishop’s blessing, and the meeting adjourned 
at 1:20 P.M. 





SERMON 


MOST REV. JOSEPH E. RITTER, S.T.D., ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS, 
PRESIDENT GENERAL, NCEA 


It is a cause for real satisfaction and pleasure that I am able to greet you 
this morning at the opening Mass of your fifty-third annual convention in 
the dual role of host and President General of the Association. In my capacity 
as host, I welcome you to the warm hospitality of the city and archdiocese of 
Saint Louis. I need not refer to the many institutions of learning that exist 
here. This is universally recognized as attested by the fact that our Saint 
Louis University was chosen as the depository for the microfilmed Vatican 
documents. Saint Louis is a center of Catholic culture and learning. It pro- 
vides indeed a happy climate for a meeting such as yours. 

As your President General in the past year, I wish to assure you that it has 
been an honor and a privilege. If I have been of some little encouragement 
to the Association in the great work it is doing in behalf of Catholic education, 
I am indeed happy. 

There is scarcely a subject that receives more attention and that awakens 
more interest than that of education. At the same time we all realize that 
there is no little confusion about “What is Education.” It is not my purpose 
to use this occasion to add to the many definitions of education but simply to 
say that there is need for educators to gather in convention such as yours; 
yes, even for Christian educators who do have positive guides for their chosen 
vocation. For we all agree that it would be a mistake to think that the edu- 
cation of Christians by Christians is necessarily Christian education. As 
Father Edward Leen rightly says in the introduction of his admirable book 
on the subject of education: “The Christian alone knows with certitude what 
man is meant by the author of nature and grace to develop into intellectually, 
morally and aesthetically; the Christian alone knows unerringly the mental, 
moral and cultural disciplines requisite to form a man to be what he ought 
to be; hence the Christian alone can understand and formulate a right plan 
of education.” But he adds, “It is to be noted that what is said, is merely that 
the Christian has it in his power to do this. But unfortunately, it too often 
happens that the Christian does not exercise this power.” Nevertheless, no 
Christian educator worthy of the name, in spite of the difficulties, fails at 
least to strive to exercise this power. It must be the aim and purpose of every- 
one concerned with Christian education. 

This, I know, is your aim and purpose and has been through the years as 
individual teachers and administrators of schools and also in your discussions 
in these your annual gatherings. Nor need I add that there is scarcely a sub- 
ject of greater importance in the home, in the Church, or in the school. For us 
in America we are aware that the success of our political as well as social 
life as a nation depends on the kind of education our citizenry receive. Our 
forefathers, the founders of our nation, have very wisely counselled us, 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being essential to good government and 
for the happiness of mankind, schools should everywhere be established.” 

It is for this reason that you gather as you are here this morning before 
the altar of God to implore the assistance of the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of 
Truth and Wisdom, for your problems, difficulties and needs. It is the occasion, 
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too, of your thanksgiving, as well as that of the whole Church of the United 
States for the singular blessing that has been ours to have been guided so 
wisely from the very beginning in the development of a system of Christian 
education for our country. Yes, to give thanks for the leaders of the past— 
lay, religious and ecclesiastical—but also for the multitude of teachers, par- 
ticularly of our religious communities, who have done so much and are still 
doing to hold aloft the torch of Christian education in the face of tremendous 
difficulties and almost unsurmountable barriers. 

It is good then that you have the inspiration that this occasion and similar 
ones each year afford. It is necessary for the arduous tasks that are yours. 
The Holy Mass, not only in its more solemn and impressive form as it is this 
morning but in its simplicity each day as you attend it in your convent chapels 
or your parish churches, holds for you not only the means of grace, of divine 
assistance, for your work but vividly and truly portrays for you the whole 
purpose of your work—your association with the Redeemer in His sacrifice of 
love to bring order, peace and happiness to mankind. I think that is pretty 
much the aim and purpose of Christian education. It was enunciated on the 
very night of Our Savior’s coming. “Glory to God in the Highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” This may sound as a simplification as I am fully 
aware of the tremendous difficulties that lie in the path of those who endeavor 
to carry out the mission of the Redeemer. Yet it is good from time to time to 
remove one’s self, as you do each day when you are at Mass, and to look at 
life and your vocation in life with the eyes of faith in order to keep your 
perspective clear and your consecration bright and new. It is at daily Mass 
that you will understand the value of a soul in the sight of God and of how 
much is entrusted into your care whether it be on the elementary or the higher 
levels of e‘lucation. Each individual soul has an importance in the eyes of God 
beyond our comprehension. It is for this reason that He says to us in the 
person of His Divine Son and wherein He declares the sublime vocation of a 
teacher, “Whosoever shall receive one such child as this in My name, receiveth 
me.” (Mark 9, 86) The best, therefore, that we can give of ourselves, of our 
talents, both of mind and heart, are not enough to give to form a soul so 
precious in the sight of God. “The most divine among all divine things is to 
cooperate with God in the salvation of souls.” 

It is because of the daily inspiration of the Mass as well as because of the 
grace of God that comes through the Mass more than anything else that our 
Catholic schools have accomplished so much. I do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of intellectual as well as moral preparation for the office of teacher and 
the need of constant endeavor to increase one’s efficiency and ability. We all 
agree with our late Holy Father reminding us that good schools come from 
good teachers; teachers thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the matter 
they have to teach; teachers who possess the intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions required by their important office and who cherish a pure and holy love 
for the youth confided to them because thev love Jesus Christ and His Spouse 
the Church. (Encyclical—Christian Education of Youth) 

The manifest success of the Catholic school system in the past should be 
kept before our minds as we look to the future and should strengthen our 
faith and trust in God in facing the humanly speaking almost impossible 
demands of the future. Only recently Archbishop O’Hara of Philadelphia, in 
reviewing the growth of Catholic education in our country in the past ten 
years alone, told a meeting of Catholic teachers, “We are doing all rigkt— 
with the help of God.” We must not forget that there is the One among us, 
daily renewed on our altars Who gave to His followers for all times the 
assurance, “Behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
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world.” With this assurance we must not hesitate nor allow small thinking to 
plan the future for our Catholic schools. The truism has never been found 
wanting—do everything as if all depended on you but trust in God as if every- 
thing depended on Him. In short, let us do our part as best we can without 
counting the cost and then we can depend upon Almighty God to exercise His 
divine omnipotence. As our Bishop Sheen has so aptly said, “When things are 
impossible for man to do, God can be expected to work miracles, but when 
man can do things, God expects him to work to the fullest extent of his 
ability.” 

It is in line with this thought that you have set before you as the theme for 
your discussion at this convention, “Better schools for better times.” By this 
you express a healthy discontent with the present and aim confidently ahead 
for better things. You have gathered in convention, therefore, not only to 
receive inspiration but also to rededicate yourselves and with renewed vigor 
to the improvement of education. This I say is a healthy sign and shows that 
you are fully aware that there can never be a letup in your efforts as good 
educators as well as to meet the needs of an ever-changing world. Pope Pius 
XI said, “Education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below in order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created.” Temporal success—taking success in its full sense— 
means eternal success. Parents, teachers, priests, in fact all who are responsi- 
ble for the child, have the duty while under their charge to shape his mind 
and will that he may acquire the art of living in time in such a manner as 
will adapt him for living eternally. 

Last year at your convention and through the year, you dedicated your- 
selves to a review of the philosophy underlying Christian education, its aims 
and its purpose. Now you turn your thoughts to a study of making our 
schools better so as to meet the new and different, if not improved and better, 
social and economic times. In this you will not depart from the basic prin- 
ciples or philosophy of Christian education. It is not merely by improved 
pedagogical techniques that we will have better schools. Methods alone, as 
Pope Pius said and already quoted, will not make perfect schools. It is a 
question of forming the mind to truth as distinct from equipping the mind 
with knowledge. To quote again from the encyclical on Christian Education 
of Youth, “Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical and spiritual, individual, domestic and social . . . in order to elevate, 
regulate and perfect it in accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.” 
You will seek, therefore, better schools in making them more Christian. 

There is here, as all of us must admit, a vast field for betterment. Amidst 
the confusion that besets education today due to the fact it does not know 
what it wishes to accomplish, we have as Catholics clear cut objectives laid 
out before us as the goal of all education in the home, the Church and the 
school. We need only to study the encyclical of Pius XI on Christian educa- 
tion to grow in awareness of how far we are from the basic principles of 
Christian education. But we must be grateful for the wonderful summary of 
basic principles that it provides for educators who wish to be guided by the 
sound philosophy of Christian education. “A man,” to quote Father Leen 
again, “who is rightly educated must have a unified mind, equipped with 
unvarying principles of evaluation to be applied in all the departments of 
human experience. A man who has received a truly Christian education is one 
who has been trained to test the worth of all things, whether of conduct, 
achievement, projects, arts, literature, institutions, by values based on Chris- 
tianity. In short, he must have a Christian mind; he must have a Christian 
approach to all facts and to all problems.” 
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Our address here this morning would not be complete without a salutation 
to all who are engaged in Christian education: To our Holy Father now 
gloriously reigning, Pope Pius XII, who has not only personally shown him- 
self a master educator but who has on many occasions as the official teacher 
of the Church, reaffirmed the perennial philosophy of the Church—“the pillar 
and ground of truth”—elucidating basic principles to help solve the problems 
that beset modern education. To our Catholic University of America set up 
on constitutions that emanate from the Chair of Peter and constantly under 
its vigilant eye, we owe a debt of gratitude for the leadership and emphasis 
it has given to Christian education in our country. Sharing in this work have 
been our colleges and universities which have contributed so significantly to 
the growth and development of the Catholic school system of the United States. 
A deserving recognition is due the National Catholic Educational Association 
and its many departments which have, day in and day out, watched over the 
interests of our Catholic schools. Equally, if not more so, worthy of mention 
are the multitude of our devoted teachers of every class and level, our priest 
teachers, our school brothers, the religious women teachers, and also the ever- 
growing number of lay teachers, men and women, all of whom form the woof 
and fibre of our program of Catholic education. We are reminded of the 
words of our late Holy Father: “What greater work is there than training 
the mind and forming the habits of the young.” 

To all of these we extend this morning the greetings and good wishes of 
the whole Church of America with deepest appreciation and gratitude. And 
in doing so we pray that as you share in the mission of Him, Who was born 
to give testimony to the Truth, you may also have His blessing and guidance 
for the spread of that self same truth—the truth that shall make you free. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS TO NCEA CONVENTION 


HON. JEFFERSON CAFFERY, 
DISTINGUISHED DIPLOMAT AND PUBLIC SERVANT 


Forty-five years ago I entered the diplomatic service of the United States, 
I have had forty-four years of service including over twenty-nine years as 
Ambassador, Minister, Assistant Secretary of State. If those years have 
taught me anything, they have taught me to recognize the Providence of God 
in human affairs, even if at times events seem to go against the divine pur- 
poses. We are witnessing the development of the work of God’s Word in the 
world. However God expects each one of us to do our part. Under the influence 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, each one has his place, and we should 
endeavor to perform the tasks set for this generation, having in mind the 
great objective, the establishment of the reign of Christ, the King of kings, 
on earth. We are in the world to give glory to our Creator, to collaborate in 
the extension of his Kingdom over the souls of men. To these ends, the incar- 
nate Word gave Himself a Mystical Body, glorious instrument of conquest 
and assimilation for the penetration of institutions and states and even civili- 
zations. 

If by the Grace of God I have come to these conclusions, I must say that 
from the days before my conversion, one of my surest guides in the human 
field was the great Saint Thomas Aquinas. Before I became a Catholic, I 
read his entire Summa. He built that work in the conviction that religion is 
rational and that all knowledge, all science, all understanding and all truth 
can be harmoniously adjusted because reason is divine. Also, as it has been 
well said, all intellectual growth consists in the comprehending and coordi- 
nating of the truth of God. 

Now to go back to beginnings, forty-five years ago the interest of the Ameri- 
can people in international affairs was not very great. We did not have to 
be interested. We were a going and a growing concern. We were prosper- 
ous, somewhat self-centered, very busy, with few foreign attachments. All 
that has been changed. The change has been gradual over the course of the 
years as of necessity our foreign relations were intensified. Now the interest, 
not only of government but of press and public is tremendous, and necessarily 
so. It is a question of the survival of civilization as we know it, the personal 
dignity of every human being, the right to worship, true liberty, true human- 
ism, true culture, true education, the right to a decent standard of living. 
In the face of the danger, we must stay strong, very strong. We must be alert, 
on guard. We cannot expose ourselves to an H bomb Pearl Harbor. It is a 
hard saying but it could be national suicide for us to stop making H bombs 
and A bombs before we were convinced that the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain were complying with their promises. 

Furthermore, we must know what is going on in the world, we must take an 
active interest, an active part. If we do not, we will simply be left behind, 
notwithstanding our enormous power, our enormous resources. We must do 
business with other nations because if we do not do business with them, our 
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own high standard of living will go down. To maintain that standard of 
living, we must export and that means we must import. 4,000,000 workers are 
involved in the production of goods for export and processing of imports. 
With this in mind, it is obvious that we need an adequate foreign service. In 
fact, if we do not have an adequate foreign service, disaster will ensue. When 
I was Assistant Secretary of State, I was in charge of Latin-American matters 
and also I was one of two Assistant Secretaries who supervised personnel 
matters in the foreign service. I know something of the difficulties involved. 
There is one thing I can say and that is that almost invariably the really 
competent men come to the top. That is important because if we do not have 
our ablest at the top, again, disaster will ensue. 

During my forty-four years, I served in many parts of the world, in many 
of the so-called hottest spots. It is well known that public opinion at home 
has tremendous bearing on our foreign policies. It is most important that our 
public be sufficiently informed on world affairs, and I was glad to observe last 
year on some trips I made around our country that people in general are 
taking a most lively interest in our foreign affairs. This was especially true in 
our universities. As Catholics we should do what we can to foster that inter- 
est in our educational institutions. As Catholics we should more than most 
recognize the importance of the role our nation should play in world affairs. 
In 1958, the Holy Father remarked that in the community of nations: every 
state becomes a part of the system of international law, and hence of natural 
law, which is both foundation and crown of the whole. Thomas Aquinas says 
“the natural law is a code, which reason reads in the book of human nature, 
declares obligatory in the name of the Creator, and in which the exigencies 
of man’s nature, seeking, as does every creature, its ultimate perfection, finds 
a mandatory expression.” 

In a few words, it behooves us as a nation to do our part in the carrying 
out of God’s designs in the world. Very practically speaking, one task we 
have is to defend our religion, to defend freedom, to defend free man against 
the advance of the Iron Curtain. As I said before, one way is to be strong; 
another is to help others. I do not mean indiscriminate giving in this case; 
I mean helping others who have the same goals that we have to the’ end they 
will be able to help us defend our religion, our freedom, our way of life, our 
standard of living, against aggression. We must cooperate with men of good 
will all over the world in international organizations intended to further these 
causes, to build for the world of the future an international edifice acceptable 
to God. While I was Ambassador at Paris, for about eighteen months I was 
the United States representative for the then called Interim Aid to France and 
I had opportunity to see what prodigious good that aid accomplished. Later 
in Egypt I had some experience with Point IV. 

For some centuries before the emergence of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, the practice of diplomacy was concerned more with dynastic 
affairs and dynastic relations than anything else. Since our appearance on 
the stage of history, diplomatic practice has evolved considerably but gradu- 
ally. Diplomacy is now concerned with a multitude of subjects: politics of 
course and economics of course, the press also, labor and finance and agri- 
culture, defense matters of course, aviation, communications and culture and 
industry and business and petroleum and education and science too. The 
practice of diplomacy has had to adapt its methods to the growth and com- 
plexity of world interests. There are a few unchangeable principles and the 
first principle is to tell the truth. This does not mean tell everything a man 
knows but it does mean that when a man makes a statement he should stick 
to the truth. 
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Furthermore in the long run, this pays dividends by way of confidence and 
trust. Back of the Iron Curtain, they say that there is no absolute truth, a 
statement is true if it is useful to the Party. There is no other criterion, 
They say there is no God. The Kremlin takes the place of God and whatever 
comes out of the Kremlin is for all intents and purposes infallible. That is 
why it is easy to overestimate the effect on the Russian people of the zigs and 
zags of communist policy—the recent attacks on Stalin for instance. We must 
bear this in mind when we look around the world and see the mighty efforts 
being made by Soviet states to capture the souls of men, millions and millions 
of them especially in underdeveloped countries. The struggle goes on too in 
nations which have only recently achieved their independence. In those nations 
there is often resentment against former colonial administrators and some- 
times against the West in general. The communists take advantage of that. 


My last post was Ambassador to Egypt. By the Grace of God we were able 
to see the conclusion of two important disputes which had plagued Anglo- 
Egyptian relations for a good part of a century: the Suez agreement and 
the Sudan agreement. Those settlements removed some clouds of misunder- 
standing. But there are other problems in the Middle East. The root of many 
is to be found in the low standard of living. The present Egyptian Govern- 
ment and notably the Prime Minister Gamal Abdel Nasser are dedicated to 
doing something about that. The project for the High Dam just beyond Aswan 
is a great step in the right direction. The Dam will enable the Egyptians to 
add two million acres to their cultivable land, one third of what is now under 
cultivation. The lake back of the dam will be a bigger dam reservoir than 
any now existing. The government of Iraq is putting into effect projects for 
huge land developments, with their considerable revenues derived from oil 
production. 

These are praiseworthy efforts but there is much to be done, and we can 
and should do a good deal to help. There are practical interests involved: 
three fourths of the world’s entire proved oil reserves are in the Middle East. 
Aramco’s reserves alone are possibly as large as those of continenta! United 
States. Four fifths of Western Europe’s petroleum consumption comes from 
the Middle East. We must recognize that all is not fair sailing in the Middle 
East. There are many problems. The principal one is the difference between 
Jews and Arabs. This is a tinderbox situation wherein danger lies of an 
explosion. It is in our interest, in the world’s interest to find a solution, and 
although I have not been in the Middle East and my information is no longer 
firsthand, I have reason to hope that a way can eventually be found, for a way 
must be found. We cannot leave the Middle East to its fate. 

For the past eight months we have been in Rome for most of the time. 
We recently had the privilege of being present at the splendid ceremonies in 
the Basilica of St. Peter on March 11. Never before, I believe, had there been 
present in that famous Church so many representatives of chiefs of state. 
There were more than fifty. It was an inspiring and encouraging sight to 
see them gathered together in the presence of the Vicar of Christ. 

I have been around Rome and I know something of Roman institutions. 
I take the occasion to express my appreciation of the admirable North Ameri- 
can College and of the very effective and efficient work being done there by 
Bishop O’Connor. 

Another thing I have learned during the long course of my years around 
the world, is this, that without sound, sound schooling it is very difficult 
indeed to achieve Christian living. Without sound schooling we will not have 
sound priests. It is the same in foreign affairs; without sound schooling we 
will not have sound diplomats. Without sound schooling we will not have 
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sound business men or labor leaders or any kind of leaders or industrialists 
or financiers or scientists or teachers or officials or officers or employers or 
employees or workers of any kind, or for that matter artists or musicians. I 
will not call names but I have noticed as I lived here and there in this con- 
tinent or that that the type of schooling everywhere has influence on the 
caliber and character and even the happiness of men. It is evident also that 
in schooling, of course, charity and kindness and understanding are required, 
but also discipline. Without discipline chaos is around the corner. Discipline 
means order. In some quarters, protocol in diplomatic affairs has a bad name. 
That’s all wrong. Protocol in diplomacy means order in diplomatic dealings. 
Natural law means order. There is order in heaven. We should strive to have 
order on earth and we will get it only with sound schools and sound schooling. 


Since writing the above, I was asked by Washington to go to Karachi as 
personal representative of the President for the inauguration of the first Pak- 
istan President as well as the inauguration of the Pakistan Republic. I left 
Rome on March 20, and arrived at Karachi the next day. The inaugurations 
were on March 23. In my day, I have served as Special Ambassador at 
inaugurations of six presidents, and I can say the Karachi ceremonies com- 
pared favorably with all of them. The Russians sent their high-ranking 
Mikoyon as their Special Representative. I am glad to report that he did not 
achieve the success they had hoped and intended. Indeed the President in his 
inaugural address spoke pointedly of the Free World. 

I thank you for asking me to come here to St. Louis. This is an aspect of 
America which is very gratifying for me to know. I say this after the many 
years I have represented the American nation and the American people in 
many parts of the world. 





PROGRESS REPORT—SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCE 


SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M., CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE, MONROE, MICH. 


Our Catholic elementary and high school system as it exists today is made 
possible by the dedicated and contributed services of religious teachers, 
Whether it would be possible on some other basis is an interesting, but still 
academic question. As the Holy Father said in 1949, “The apostolate of the 
Church today is scarcely conceivable without the cooperation of religious 
women in works of charity, in the school in assistance to the priestly ministry, 
in the missions.” 


It is for this reason that we dared to accept an invitation to address this 
plenary session of the Association, and to present what has been done in 
Sister formation until now as progress for the Catholic system as a whole, 
and to indicate what is still to be done in Sister formation as an important 
determinant of the progress to be made by the Catholic system in the future. 


Before we proceed to the story of our movement, past, present, and future, 
it is well to clarify again what we mean by Sister formation. This rather 
unfamiliar expression was chosen to stand not only for the education of the 
Sister in a formal and academic sense, but for all the influences, spiritual and 
intellectual, formal and informal, preservice and inservice, which go to make 


her a better religious and a better professional person. Our goal is not and 
never has been a wild-eyed intellectualism, a cold and unrealistic academicism, 
or a disregard for the apostolic needs of the Church. If I were asked to 
describe our end in a few words I would say that it is the better formation 
of Sisters as Sisters so that their dedication to God may be more complete and 
their apostolate more effective. Realizing this end will make for an extension 
of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy in our schools, hospitals, and 
social service agencies. Sisters so formed will be able to do more because 
they have been spiritually fortified against what dangers there may be in 
doing more, because they have an intellectual’s understanding of their poten- 
tial in the total apostolate of the Church, and because they have been pro- 
fessionally trained to assume greater responsibilities. We propose also to 
extend the works of mercy through putting into the field Sisters who can 
influence more girls to accept the vocations which are certainly being given 
in this critical time of shortage of active religious. 


Sister formation was initiated as a movement, although not under the 
name, at the NCEA Convention in Kansas City in 1952. It began with a 
panel in the Teacher Education Section on the advice of Our Holy Father to 
the teaching Sisters. Its next project was a Survey of Sister Education in the 
teaching communities, completed in 1952 and discussed through 1953. As 4 
response to the problems pointed up in this survey there were organized the 
Sister Formation Conferences—two-day gatherings in each of the NCEA 
regions where higher superiors, representing administration and formation 
staff, meet in six geographical areas to exchange help and ideas. The first 
set of such Conferences was held in 1954-1955 on the theme of the Mind of 
the Church in the Formation of Sisters. It was thought that the mind of 
the Church on this matter could be studied in two ways—by a careful examina- 
tion of the pronouncements of the Holy See and of the Sacred Congregation 
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for Religious on this very topic, and by an application of the canon-law prin- 
ciple of analogy to the ecclesiastical directives for seminaries and to the 
actual practice of the orders and congregations of religious men who teach 
and who prepare their own teachers. 

This first series of Conferences, and the regional organization necessary to 
sponsor them, were singularly blessed. In the first year, some 246 religious 
communities participated, and some 170 general and provincial superiors. 
The whole story of their deliberations is told in a book just released through 
the courtesy of a grant from the Michael P. Grace Foundation and the coop- 
eration of the Fordham University Press. In general it is safe to summarize 
those conferences by saying that speakers and Sister participants were pretty 
much of a mind that loyalty to the Holy Father and response to the needs of 
our times required that every community, in its own way and at the best rate 
consistent with its own situation and problems, should strive for the bachelor’s 
degree as a minimum educational training for a Sister, and for a juniorate to 
provide for spiritual formation continued after the novitiate. 

In these Conferences there arose—not among the Bishops and priests who 
spoke for us, but among the Sister delegates—one problem, which was repeated 
so often that it was thought that a second year’s series should be devoted to 
it alone. It was this—and I am almost ashamed to mention it as a problem 
before an audience of educators—is there, and should there be a tension, oppo- 
sition or dichotomy in the Sister’s life between her spiritual and her intel- 
lectual formation, between her personal religious life and her active apostolate? 
On the assumption that if there is dichotomization in professed religious, the 
roots are to be found in the formation program, we set out in this year’s 
series of regional Conferences (participated in, by the way, by 306 communi- 
ties, and 210 major superiors) to explore how the spiritual formation (using 
this word in the ascetical tradition rather than the philosophic-theological 
one) and intellectual formation could be correlated and could strengthen one 
another. In this we meant neither to turn novitiates into junior colleges, nor 
to convert junior and senior colleges into novitiates. We rather set out to 
ask how the program of studies could provide an intellectual understructure 
for the ascetical instruction of the novitiate and juniorate, and how the needs 
of a specific kind of learner—namely the Sister—could challenge and motivate 
us to enrich our curricular offerings in the educational program. This situa- 
tion in which neither the spiritual formation nor the intellectual formation 
would lose their distinctive characters or sacrifice anything of their excel- 
lence, but in which both would be consciously and deliberately fused to make 
one, holy, competent, and mature young Sister, we called for better or for 
worse, “integration.” 

Here again, I can report that we seem to have made some progress this 
year in laying the ghosts of “intellectual pride” and dichotomization, and that 
there was substantial agreement at each of our six conferences that “inte- 
gration,” in the sense just described, is possible and desirable. A weakness 
in all this, however, is that programs in which there is explicit cooperation 
among all members of the formation staff, and in which there has been a 
conscious examination of the curriculum from the standpoint of the Sister- 
student, are still pretty much in the planning, or ideal stage. This is why 
SFC for next year will concern itself with an actual curriculum, or a series of 
curricular patterns, in an attempt to translate the ideals of integration at 
least into a program of studies. In order to do this, we have obtained a grant 
of $50,000 from the Fund for the Advancement of Education, which has 
enabled three of us to study best practices and felt needs in the Sister educa- 
tion programs of the United States and Europe. This research will be fol- 
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lowed, next summer, by a workshop in which a group of fifteen Sisters from 
various communities and regions, and with eminence in their academic fields, 
will spend three months in planning curricular objectives and specifics for 
the education of Sisters, as Sisters. 

Sister Emmanuel, who is travelling in Europe, will have a report of great 
significance when she returns. Certainly its high light will be a description 
of how the Holy Father, who had read an account of this curriculum project 
as well as of the movement in general, received Sister in private audience on 
January 28, and blessed the present project, the Sister Formation Conferences, 
their work, and all their participants. Our own travels in the United States, 
since last September, have taken us over 28,000 miles, to 83 different con- 
munities and to 104 places. Before giving you a preliminary report on our 
findings, I should like to bring this history up to date by summarizing the 
other activities in which SFC has engaged. 

It has its publications—the Sister Formation Bulletin, which now has a 
paid subscription list of 3,850 to 48 states and 18 foreign countries, the Pro- 
ceedings of our Conferences and a Directory of Catholic women’s colleges 
and Catholic graduate schools offering facilities and aid to Sisters. It has 
conducted three major surveys on a national basis—one of factors deterring 
girls from following religious vocations, one of goals and practices in the 
newly established “juniorates,” and a third very important one, currently 
being made, of the needs of inservice teachers. The Eastern region has just 
held a symposium on applications of modern psychology and psychiatry to 
the problems of novice and junior mistresses. 

And that is where we are. It does seem that this movement toward a better 
preparation for our Sisters, which has benefited by blessings, assistance, and 
ideas from so many converging sources, and which is and which will continue 
to be, much bigger than any group of individuals concerned with it, is some- 
thing which God wants. And it does seem that a ground swell has begun which 
will not be halted. It is a Sister-ish kind of ground swell, of course, which 
means that it is quiet and patient and persevering. The Sisters are reading 
the Bulletin carefully, in many cases not only in the Motherhouses but on the 
missions. They whisper to you, as you go around, “The novices are praying.” 
They press a few dollar bills in your hand—which they cannot afford, often 
—and they say, “This is helping us.” They are eager to talk about their plans 
and their problems. The reactions, the understandings, the blueprints, are 
naturally as varied as the habits and headgear in this room today, so that 
one can only generalize, but it seems safe to say, that the Sisters everywhere 
think of this movement as theirs, that they will read its publications and 
come to its Conferences, and that the general direction is forward. 

Nevertheless we do not hold Conferences or issue Bulletins or travel about 
the country, for the sake of meeting or writing or travelling but for the sake 
of getting something done. I should like, therefore, to become more specific 
about the status and scope of Sister formation as we see it after our peregri- 
nations of this year. 

Has SFC accomplished anything? In 33% of the communities visited 
lengthened programs have been introduced; in 18% more, lengthened and 
improved programs are now being planned and will shortly be introduced; 
in 836% more, major superiors are completely in favor of the lengthened and 
improved spiritual and intellectual preparation but wonder how they can do 
it. The difference shown by these figures is due to all the other pressurts 
upon superiors at the moment. Sometimes persons who are in sympathy with 
Sister formation but a little too quick on deciding where the blame lies if the 
program is not introduced at once suggest to us that it is all to be blamed 
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on the superiors. I think I can tell you definitely and truthfully that it is not 
so. AS we are well aware, the major superiors of our communities—by and 
large—are competent and devoted women. Even those of them who have not 
had the advantages of this formation for themselves wish, often for this very 
reason, to give it to the young Sisters. They see the effects of its lack when 
they go on visitation. They see it in the mental and physical breakdowns of 
the Sisters who have not been properly prepared for their apostolate. We 
have seen this, too, in the last few months—in summaries of the psychiatric 
records of Sisters who have suffered mental collapses. In one such group 
which I examined personally, and which indicated the causes of these break- 
downs, every cause but one was tied up with overwork or inadequate forma- 
tion. 

The superiors understand the needs of our times and they understand the 
remedy. And yet, in spite of all this, we found them worried and sometimes 
frustrated because of a combination of pressures which come upon them all 
at once. They are pressured on one side, quite rightly, I think, by their own 
conviction of the necessity of improved Sister formation, by the example of 
the other communities which are turning to it, by increased demands from 
the state, and by a host of directives and exhortations ranging all the way 
from Rome to the humble Sister Formation Bulletin. They are pressured on 
another side by a rather bewildering variety of interpretations of what are the 
canon-law restrictions on young Sisters’ studies, not only in the canonical 
year of novitiate but even in the postulate and second-year novitiate. There 
are resolutions of these apparently conflicting forces, of course, and they seem 
to lie in the direction of lengthening the whole training period. This would 
give needed time for everything, and to plan for all possible integration in 
the sense in which I have already defined it, and in the end save time. But 
there is a third pressure, a strong, constant, and sometimes overwhelming 
one, from old schools and new schools, for more Sisters—more and more, and 
more Sisters, now. It is a fact that children in our schools are increasing at 
the rate of 6.6% a year, and the Sisters in the active communities (which 
must also supply hospitals and other works) are increasing at the rate of 
18% a year. It is conservative to say therefore that the elementary school 
population is increasing at least four times as fast as new recruits to the 
Sisterhoods can meet the demands for teachers. 

Superiors who realize that the schools they have are already understaffed 
and overcrowded are everywhere—coast to coast and north to south—a little 
desperate, as the full responsibility for this shortage seems to be thrown 
into their laps. It is not actually blamed upon them, of course, but even if 
4 community for example has seventy schools and fifteen professed junior 
Sisters in studies—although it is perfectly clear that the fifteen Sisters could 
be swallowed up by two of the seventy houses—nevertheless most of the 
seventy pastors, too many of the seventy principals, and a host of anxious 
Pests trying to start new schools look longingly upon the fifteen little Sisters 
in studies as God’s answer to their particular problem. And all of this pres- 
sure from pastors, would-be new pastors, and even local principals, descends 
upon the major superior, who begins to feel like a heartless ogre unconcerned 
about the souls and unconcerned about Catholic education, if she does not 
immediately disband her juniorate. 

Disbanding the juniorate, of course, will really give no extra teachers to 
the field. The juniorate will only delay the entrance for a few years of 
teachers who will be much more competent and probably much more effective 
Vocation recruiters when they do get into the schools. The delay will make 
more Sisters available a few years from now, when every statistical indication 
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points to a worse shortage than ever. As a matter of fact, whether we have 
Sister formation or whether we don’t have it, we shall have the problem of 
the Sister shortage, and that problem must be faced, and solved. Because the 
Sister formation movement is concerned directly only with Sister formation 
and because we try to be careful not to leave our place in the Association 
by saying what should be done in or with the schools, I would say that as 
a@ movement we give no answer to what should be done about the teacher 
shortage in the Catholic schools. We have a long-range answer, however, 
which has already been stated, namely that fully formed Sisters will not only 
do a better job of teaching, but will attract more girls to the Sisterhoods, 
I wish to submit, nevertheless, that here and now, even if every community 
in the country sent out its postulants, its second-year novices, and its juniors 
into the schools, the shortage would still be with us, and the problems, far 
from being solved, would shortly be very much worse. If there is any single 
thought which I wish I could leave with you as a result of this paper, it is 
that Sister formation should not be made the whipping boy for every other 
problem of the schools. And often, I fear, it is made just that. And this is 
bad, not only for Sister formation, and for the harrassed major superiors, 
subjected to intolerable social pressures, but for the schools themselves. For 
as long as we pin our hopes to hopeless solutions, we shall not arrive at true 
ones. 

Now let me tell you some of the other things we have learned. Our inter- 
views have been informal and unstructured, but there were some things we 
wanted to ask, so that we could pass them on for the encouragement of 
others. In general, these questions concerned blueprints for the future. It 
seemed to us that with secular educational agencies of every kind and level 
surveying the tremendous sociological, technological, and demographic changes 
forecast for the quarter century ahead of us, it was important to inquire 
what plans the Sisterhoods representing 94,000 teachers were making to 
adjust to tomorrow’s call, for longer schooling for all, for education for 
leisure time, for technical and administrative skills in an era of automation, 
for swelling college enrollments. We thought it important to inquire what 
provision is being made in the education of Sister-teachers to enable them to 
promote domestic and international social order and to form leaders for 
Catholic Action. We felt that implicit in the Holy Father’s exhortation that 
our Sister-teachers be the peers of their secular colleagues was the wish that 
our Sister Superiors and administrators be given an opportunity to match 
or surpass the vision of their secular counterparts. And we wondered whether 
the superiors, swept along by the demands of the teacher shortage and 
appalled by the nightmare of “next September” had been given a chance to 
catch a breath and to look ahead for two or five or ten years to plan, and 
to prepare personnel. 


To give some examples. I do not need to quote you statistics on the growth 
of the junior college movement or dwell on the fact that state after state 1s 
planning for “community” colleges, and that it would be dangerous for 
Catholic education to be caught short in this trend. With every probability, 
moreover, that the vocation pool of tomorrow will be found not in the senior 
year of high school but in the junior and senior colleges, and in view of the 
relative ease of extending twelve grades into fourteen in many of our existing 
plants, it seemed that we should ask the communities if they were preparing 
Sisters, at long range, for this work. For the most part they just smiled 
at us. 

So we went on to ask—were they training Sisters to spark and direct the 
movement toward the teaching of foreign language in the elementary schools, 
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were they training any for full time CCD as instructors and leaders? We 
asked, did the community have a kind of leadership pool of Sisters with 
special training in psychology, philosophy and theology who might be used 
for mistresses and superiors? We asked, did they have a community planning 
committee to survey the personnel needs of the next decade and to make 
appropriate provisions now? We asked even those which are planning to 
establish longer Sister formation programs in the very near future how many 
Sisters they had in graduate school now to prepare as faculty members in 
these programs. After a while, we took to asking these questions as the 
humorous remark which in fact they are. The superiors just looked at us as 
though we had put the query, “How many hours do you spend on your roof 
after night prayers reaching for the moon?” Of course, now, I am speaking 
in generalities. Some communities are doing some of these things marvel- 
ously; a few are doing many of them. But on the whole, whether the groups 
are large or small, they are so overwhelmed by the facts of life from week to 
week, in which every long-distance phone call means for a general superior 
the likelihood that another Sister has had to be hospitalized with no one to 
replace her—that even though they are sympathetic with all of these objec- 
tives, they regard a serious attempt to reach them at present as a little 
fantastic. 


To go on with our inquiries. There is a social and economic program spelled 
out in the encyclicals. There is a program for international understanding 
and cooperation in the Christmas messages. These are programs which 
should be taught in our schools. But the teaching of them, properly, depends 
not just on having read Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and a few 
Paulist pamphlets or Catholic columns—but on training in social philosophy 
and a whole series of supporting social sciences. We asked the communities 
how many had worked out such a social science sequence. There are some 
courses being given in encyclicals. Here and there will be found a require- 
ment or two in the general area. For the most part, there are no such courses 
and sequences for our Sisters. It isn’t that the superiors don’t think it’s a 
wonderful idea. But there just isn’t time. If you put a Sister through the 
general college requirements, plus what philosophy and theology you can, 
plus the certification requirements, you are doing well. 

Which brings us to the certification requirements. Now without in any 
way denying that standards have been a blessing to us, no matter how 
thickly disguised, without denying that there is an optimum amount of 
strictly professional education which the Sister-teacher must have, and with- 
out disparaging the great and necessary safeguard to our school system in 
having our Sisters certified, it must be pointed out that the Sisters in many 
areas feel, and have ample reason for feeling that they could do a better job 
of preparing teachers as teachers if there were flexibility and reciprocity in 
the state requirements for certification. The communities which have mem- 
bers teaching in various states are pushed either to the rather ridiculous 
expedient of giving the combined requirements of all those states in a single 
and very unbalanced undergraduate program, or of requiring a Sister to 
spend summer after summer making up extra requirements as she goes from 
state to state. One Sister told us that she had had five courses in school law— 
in five different states. As a result of this we have had Sisters, already forced 
to earn their B.A.’s over a period of five to twenty-five summer schools, drag- 
ging out these educational experiences in order to lay in added hours in state 
history, physical education, narcotics, soil conservation, and methods without 
end. Very promising Sisters have found themselves ready to begin M.A. 
work with no academic undergraduate major on which to build. We need an 
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exact statistical study here, but an informal spot survey seems to indicate 
that the decade before us, in which the high school population will double, 
will find us with altogether too few Sisters ready to do M.A. work in con- 
tent fields and altogether too many with B.S. degrees in Elementary Education. 
It is in this situation, we believe, that the fundamental roots of the non-intel- 
lectualism so brilliantly described by Monsignor Ellis last fall and so hotly 
discussed ever since, are really to be found. 

A final example. There are graduate schools looking for promising Sisters 
to add to their faculties. Some of them have asked us to help look. Now 
this is a situation which would add to the prestige of the communities involved, 
which would help with vocations, which would give valuable experience to 
Sisters destined to teach in small colleges, and which would go far to unlock 
the scholarship potential of the Sisterhoods. The superiors look with interest 
and favor upon this university apostolate, but in the realm of the realizable 
and practical it all seems far, far away. 

Now let me be quite clear here. We are not saying that the superiors lack 
vision. They do not. But they are in what is popularly known as a “box.” 
Even semantics are against them. We do not speak of seminarians in terms of 
“holding back” priests from the confessional or the altar. We do not shake 
our heads over boot-training as a craven “holding back” of soldiers from the 
field of battle. But the poor major superior who decides to get her Sisters 
ready for their apostolate finds everybody referring to it as “holding the 
Sisters back.” She probably uses the expression herself. I give this as a single 
example of the working of an institution in the sociological sense. No one 
can say where this phrase comes from. No one is to be blamed for it. Another 
such, of course, is our habit of referring to a permanent population trend as 
an “emergency.” These phrases should be dropped. They are only a few, 
however, of many such social pressures which have forced the superiors of 
the teaching Sisterhoods to consume the seed corn. 

Again, we do not wish to be defeatist. We appreciate this invitation to 
speak and to make a progress report. Progress should not be confined to the 
past. It would be stultifying all round to say to you just that there has been 
movement. The best thing I could say is that there is movement, and if there 
is movement now that implies direction and goals. And if there are direction 
and goals that implies a consciousness of obstacles and difficulties. It implies 
an obligation in us to sound an alarm if that need be. It implies an obliga- 
tion to give you a truthful appraisal of the velocity of the movement and 
whether or not such velocity seems to correspond with the needs of the pres- 
ent and future and with the intent and sweep of our courageous convention 
theme of better schools for better times. 

If you will permit me then, to speak of progress in the future, I will say 
that Sister formation has two futures. 


One future is that which it has in its own right. If it goes on as it has 
been going, on a basis of the largely unaided efforts of the communities, then 
the complete preservice education of the Sisters will come. It will come be- 
cause the gap which is dangerously widening between the congregations with 
inferior training programs and those which have set up better ones will pro- 
duce—one fears—a vocation crisis for the former. It will come because we 
will be forced to it by the demands of the educational system as a whole. Dr. 
T. M. Stinnett of NCTEPS predicted in his keynote address for the regional 
TEPS conferences this year that by 1965, if the present rate of increase in 
college enrollments and teacher education programs continues, there will be 
an adequate supply of trained teachers for the public schools. The implica- 
tions for us in the prospect of a time when we will no longer be able to point 
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to emergency measures in the public system, are obvious. The time will come 
when our Sister teachers will normally go out with their basic education 
completed, just as the preservice R.N. has universally come for the Sister 
nurse. And the day is on the way, too, when our inservice teachers will be 
provided with time to fulfill their professional obligations. Nevertheless, with 
every recognition and gratitude to the NCEA, to the College and University 
Department, and to the generous help of our national and regional consultors, 
it must be said that Sister formation, in the face of the obstacles which beset 
it now, is still Operation Bootstrap. 


Operation Bootstrap, with the grace of God, will succeed. It may perhaps 
take ten or fifteen years—not a long time in Church history. But as one 
travels around the country to see the valiant women who make up the Ameri- 
can Sisterhoods doing a great self-sacrificing, dedicated work, but with all 
of that struggling against huge and remediable obstacles of inadequate time 
inservice, and inadequate formation preservice, one is continually saddened 
by the spectacle of how their apostolic efficacy could be multiplied NOW. 

Let us take just one example from among the active works—that of the 
Sisters in the relatively new catechetical congregations. For the most part 
they are poor and struggling—the last and the least when we consider edu- 
cational needs. There are those who say that these Sisters at least need 
only their rosaries and their catechisms. And yet we find Sister catechists 
everywhere in the country acutely conscious of what they could do if they 
had better training. We find them doing social work, actually, without know- 
ing the agencies and the methods; we find them puzzled by the questions the 
teen-agers ask and at a loss for how to compete with television for the atten- 
tion and attendance of their pupils; we hear them tell us how many thousands 
of children they are not reaching. Each time we have visited one of these 
communities, where the Sisters are giving truly heroic service, we have 
speculated on what these women could do if a special curriculum consisting of 
catechetical theology and pedagogy, social work and science, and the humani- 
ties, were devised for them and if they were given time to pursue it. The great 
mission of the Sister catechist today, it would seem, is the training of lay 
catechists. One is staggered by the thought of how the influence of these 
Sisters could be multiplied if, instead of throwing mere numbers into the 
work, we trained and used each one to the limit of her apostolic capacities. 

And so we are seized by an impatience, holy, one hopes, and one wishes to 
cry a little from some housetops. This is a very nice housetop, and we are 
grateful to the Association for providing it, but we do hope that the end 
product of this crying will not be a conviction on your part that some one 
else should do something. We have been hearing that for many months, you 
know. As we go around, we find everyone quite sure about what some other 
group should do. Priests say that everything depends on the general superiors; 
general superiors confide that it all depends on the provincial; provincials say 
nothing can be done until the bishops make a law; one bishop said that he 
hoped that while he was being patient waiting for Sisters to be educated, the 
mother generals wouldn’t give them out the back door to some other diocese. 
Really, it is a matter of all of us contributing what we can to the cause. 
And there is something which each one of us can contribute to the cause of 
better Sister formation, inservice and preservice, and that is conviction and 
expressed conviction that Sister formation is necessary. We already have a 
strong opinion that it must come, but we need to create a still stronger climate 


of opinion, one which will produce a universal readiness to make the sacrifices 
involved. 
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It has been said that the law of option is the law of sacrifice, and the under- 
side of the coin called longer Sister formation is sacrifice all along the line— 
the foregoing of an immediate help for the sake of greater service in a few 
years from now, the putting of the interests of a whole diocese, or region, 
or even of the country before that of a single parish, on the part of the Sisters 
in the field, the willingness to shoulder a heavier burden just a little longer 
and the readiness to accept the better-trained newcomers, a readiness on the 
part of the colleges not just to take in the Sisters who appear on registration 
day but to take the initiative, in every area, to help the local communities plan, 
implement, accredit, and upgrade their formation programs in a way which 
will best fit their needs. In the matter of collegiate Sister education, we 
have no wish for uniformity or the interference with internal government to 
which formation is canonically assigned, but the superiors themselves feel 
an urgent need for help with their planning and for a general and sympathetic 
understanding of what they wish to give the Sisters. Such a climate of opinion 
is the second future one could foresee for Sister formation—one which would 
turn Operation Bootstrap into Operation Airlift, and which could change the 
face of the active works in which the Sisters engage, not in fifteen years, but 
in five or six. 

In conclusion, I should like to paraphrase the Chinese proverb which says 

If you plant for a year, plant grain; 
If you plant for ten years, plant trees; 
If you plant for 100 years, plant men. 
Now the author of that wise saying surely had no dark aversion for grain 
or trees and did not expect his men to live in treeless deserts. It was a matter 
of comparative importance. And so, in surveying the convention theme of 
better schools for better times, from the standpoint of one who has been 
surveying the teachers for those schools, at their source, as it were, one can 
report that everything else we have talked about in this convention will per- 
haps be crippled in its execution unless we accelerate our Sister formation 
programs. And my paraphrase, written with great admiration of desks and 
a great love of schools, nevertheless, runs like this: 
If you plant for a year, add desks; 
If you plant for ten years, build schools; 
If you plant for 100 years, educate the teachers; 
If you plant for eternity, form saints who can form other saints. 
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GOALS FOR BETTER SCHOOLS—PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 


JAMES F. REDMOND, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We, the American people, throughout our great and illustrious history, 
have wisely and generously invested of our earnings in education so that 
larger and larger benefits may accrue to us as a nation. This investment has 
been made in schools of every kind. Historically, the founding fathers of our 
country had a never-ending faith in the power of education. They realized 
and demonstrated to a doubting world at that time the fact that a govern- 
ment such as ours was dependent upon an intelligent, well-informed, educated 
citizenry. They knew, those men of wisdom, that only when the citizens of a 
democracy could read, could understand, could interpret, and therefore dis- 
cuss intelligently the issues and problems of their day, would the form of 
government which they were striving so hard to establish and maintain 
survive. 

Again, we have reached a time in our national development when the think- 
ing citizens are aware that without a healthy, energetic, well educated popu- 
lace, the future decisions that our people will be called upon to make may 
not be wise or prudent but detrimental to our national welfare. It is thinkers 
that we need, not merely the scientist and the engineer who have within their 
power the ability to discover and publicize new ideas and techniques. These 
thinkers, too, must be not only inhabitants of the ivory tower, but even as 
you and I, they must be the persons of action. The man in the street who 
must cast his ballot must be able to understand and appreciate the implica- 
tions of the decision which he makes once he has cast his vote in the demo- 
cratic process. I am even tempted to use the word “philosopher,” for the 
decisions which face us every day have deep and significant meanings for 
our very existence. It is the belief of America that by helping people to use 
intelligence for the general welfare, the destiny of our country will be ful- 
filled. 

The attendance rolls of all schools show that school enrollments now stand 
at an all time high. Without taking the time to repeat the well publicized fig- 
ures, let us speak but in broad terms. Today, better than a fifth of the 
nation’s population is involved as students in classrooms. The job which 
faces you and me is even more startling when we realize that half of the 
population of our United States between five and twenty-nine years of age 
is enrolled in some school. During our lifetime, both the number and the 
quality of elementary schools have increased and many cities established 
kindergartens. Eight-year elementary schools are practically universal now. 
Nevertheless, the change of greatest significance in the school organizational 
pattern has been the extreme and rapid growth of the secondary education 
field. In the half century which has just passed, the number of youth increased 
60%. However, during this same period of time, the total high school enroll- 
ment increased 1,600%. Staggering in itself is the idea that we have been 
able to enlarge a school plant, secure teachers and plan courses of study so 
successfully for such a rapidly expanding social institution. This phenomenon, 
in itself, is practical demonstration of the genius of our way of living. 

What does this mean from the standpoint of who the children are who are 
how populating these vastly increased numbers of high schools? This means 
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children of different racial and religious backgrounds. It means the handi- 
capped children. It means children of widely different abilities and interests, 
the fast learner, the slow learner, the dreamer, the practical, the ambitious, 
the problem child. It means literally that all of the children of all of the people 
go to school in the United States today. This means also that this is the 
first time in modern history that a people have been so dedicated to the propo- 
sition that education of all of the people is important. And although less 
than half of the homes of any community are directly affected by actually 
having children of school age, all of the homes of every community are 
affected indirectly. 


Great and loud has been some recent criticism of certain phases of our 
American educational system. Some of this criticism has been unfounded. 
Some of the critics have been ill-informed or biased in their outlook. Never- 
theless, underlying all of the discussion has been a heartening rebirth of 
interest in and a reaffirmation of faith in education. It has pointed out that 
although there may be disagreement concerning the means of attaining cer- 
tain objectives, there is great agreement that the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program in a society determines that society’s strength and ability to 
survive. In our very way of life, critical analysis, well intentioned, leads to 
inevitable improvement. 


If we do agree that the effectiveness of our educational program helps 
determine our society’s strength and ability to survive, what does this mean 
that our society must do? It means two basic responsibilities face us in plan- 
ning and administering educational enterprises. First, we must give every 
opportunity for each member of our society to develop to the maximum as an 
individual. In addition, we must help prepare every member to contribute 
to the fullest to the welfare of society. What are the requirements which 


would be placed upon an educational system which would implement such a 
philosophy? What would be the needs of girls and boys which would have to 
be met? 


To find out logically what these needs are we should look at the kind of 
world in which our girls and boys must live. For, after all, each of us reacts 
to this great community in which we are living. It is a complex and diff- 
cult world. Atomic energy gives promise of changing our whole way of life. 
The jet plane, the radio and television have shattered old notions of distance 
and time. Great and powerful nations, especially those with unlike systems 
of government, have not yet learned to work together. Critical problems, 
both domestic and international, are still to be solved. 

In our everyday lives this same unsettled condition is present. No longer 
is earning a living a simple matter. No longer is the mere art of living a 
simple matter. With the reduction in the necessary labor to earn the price of 
a loaf of bread, even the extra leisure time resulting from these shorter work- 
ing hours has given rise to the problem of how the hours may be best used. 
Against this kind of a background let us list the pupil needs which our schools 
must meet if the girls and boys are to learn to live successfully in this world 
of ours: 

1. They will need a firm foundation of spiritual values and character. 
They will need a faith upon which they can rely in time of stress. 

2. They will need a mastery of the basic elementary tools, those tools 
which at one time were the end and sole objective of many an educa- 
tional institution but which we know serve merely as tools for 
broadening and understanding of greater problems. Those basic 
tools are reading, writing and cyphering. 
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. They will need to know how to protect life and health. 


. They will need to be ready for the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 


. They will need vocational training to earn a living. 


. They will need to appreciate, understand and practice American 
ideals of democracy. 


. They will need to understand and work with other people. 
. They will need to use science for enriching life and insuring peace. 


. They will need to know how to use increasing leisure hours to the 
best advantage. 


. They will need to have a happy home and family life. 


These needs which I believe schools must meet have not been listed neces- 
sarily in order of importance. Rather than being able to list one, two, three, 
there is a constant and coequal need for all of these to be met equally well. 


We might ask ourselves about this time, “What is a good school?” In this 
area, too, there has been much and heated discussion, but there has been a 
greater degree of agreement than otherwise. We all know good schools. We 
have visited in them, and many of us teach in good schools. Therefore I 
would not take time to describe in great detail these good schools more than 
to say that in each of them the following commonly accepted and good prac- 
tices will be found in some degree. 

1. Teachers understand and are guided in their every step by the prin- 
ciples of the psychology of learning in which we all agree. These principles 
are few in number and really, in the final analysis, plain, common sense. 
After all of the years of research, and intertwined in numberless reports of 
investigations, there are really only three principles, namely: 

You can’t train the mind like a muscle. 
Pupils are not machines to be put together part by part. 
Individuals differ in all kinds of ways. 


Oversimplified? I think not. In each of these good schools which you and I 
know, we teachers are guided by these principles in all of our activities. 
With these three guiding principles constantly in our minds, we go about the 
work of classroom instruction in a businesslike and definite manner. 

2. In these good schools attention is given to the efficient teaching of the 
basic skills. Reading, writing and arithmetic are the basic tools for the 
intelligent, well educated citizen. These are the tools which he must acquire 
if he is to explore further into the great storehouse of knowledge of the ages. 

3. Character formation is constantly in the minds of the teachers of chil- 
dren in the good schools. Spiritual, moral and ethical values and principles 
must be instilled in the hearts and minds of our children. The school which 
cares for the youngster throughout the greater part of his waking day, and 
during the most impressionable years of his life, would be falling short of 
its responsibilities should this vital area not be adequately considered. 

4, Attention is given in such good schools to the discovery of the talents 
of the individual. Our good schools are not mere molds from which robots 
emerge but are training places for pointing up and sharpening the God- 
given talents of each individual. 

5. In the good school which we are trying to describe, attention is given 
to the nurturing and development of discipline. By discipline, what do we 
mean? The term “discipline” for me is best defined in that definition which 
Abraham Lincoln used: “A respect for and loyalty to constituted authority.” 
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This concept of discipline is fundamental to the preservation of our way of 
life. This characteristic of a good school is among the most important. 

In short, the school, the good school, which we know, is concerned with 
education in depth of our young, not merely concerned with a surface treat- 
ment to insure a veneer which may not wear too well. 

This great and far-reaching school organization which we have built in 
America has become the marvel of the modern age. Into these schools have 
come all of the children of all of the people. And in so extending educational 
opportunities to all of the children, we have found we must deal with varying 
abilities, attitudes and interests. Every child is not gifted. In our American 
schools, we find a distribution of talents which duplicates that distribution 
of talents within the total population. Therefore we must plan programs which 
take care of and allow for the varying degrees of scholastic ability which we 
meet. This we must do for we are convinced that a literate citizenry is basic 
to the objective toward which we are working. It is impossible to create 
genius where genius does not exist. However, I would take time to point up the 
area, which I note from the program of your convention, you have spent some 
time discussing. This has to do with the responsibility which is ours for pro- 
viding opportunities for the gifted child. We have done well by the other 
atypical children. We have provided for the slow learner, the physically 
handicapped, and the emotionally immature or unstable. However, much 
greater attention needs be given to the education of the gifted child. The 
demands of our technical society are extreme. Time was when we could afford, 
possibly, to allow the exceptionally talented child to go unnoticed and not to 
develop to the extent of his abilities. Time was also, perhaps, when it was 
considered undemocratic to extend more enriched opportunities for the excep- 
tional child. However, today, when business and industry leaders point out 
to us the great demands for well trained professional personnel and highly 
trained technicians, we no longer can afford to allow talent to fall by the 
wayside. Equality of educational opportunity does not necessarily mean the 
same as identity of educational opportunity. The truly fair application of 
the term “equality of opportunity” demands that the gifted be permitted 
and encouraged to develop to the full extent of their ability. Provision for 
adequately identifying and instructing the gifted is the next great step in 
the development of our American schools. 

Another objective which you and I as classroom teachers, building prin- 
cipals, and school administrators must be more keenly concerned about during 
these times is the recruiting and training of young ladies and men to enter 
the teaching fields, both religious and lay. In one sense, there is a shortage 
of teachers throughout the nation. However, in another and a broader sense, 
there is truly no shortage of teachers now, nor has there ever been a shortage 
of teachers. The problem which faces all of us is the fact that these people 
who should be are not involved in teaching. The very fact that school rolls 
are increasing, the very fact that larger numbers of children are graduating 
from institutions of higher learning should, in itself, produce more qualified 
teachers. It is a problem which both you and I can materially assist in solving 
if we but continue to give attention to the encouragement and training of 
the ever increasing number of graduates toward the objective of their enter- 
ing the teaching profession. It is ironical that persons well trained, well 
qualified by personality as well as educational background, are not involved 
in the teaching field. It is indeed a challenge to those of us who are entrusted 
with the care and training of the youth of the nation to give greater atten- 
tion to encouragement to the vocations and the teaching profession. 
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Mr. William Benton, publisher of Encyclopedia Britannica, spent part of 
the autumn of 1955 visiting the Soviet Union. Mr. Benton sought to observe 
and study some of the methods used by the Communists to indoctrinate the 
Russian people and others under their control. When Mr. Benton returned 
to the States, he wrote a most illuminating description of the Soviet educa- 
tional system. To each of you I would commend this report as exceptionally 
interesting and useful reading. What, to me, was a most significant passage 
in his report reads like this: 

“The Soviet educational system is designed to meet the needs of the state, 
not the needs of the individual. The system has two predominant goals: 
first, to produce trained specialists to meet the demands of the expanding 
state economy; second, to produce graduates with the ‘correct’ political orienta- 
tion, that is, loyal and unquestioning believers in the government and in 
Communism. These two goals have not always received equal stress under 
the Red regime. In the 1920’s, political indoctrination was the more important 
goal and educational standards suffered as a consequence. Since 1945, the 
demands of the national economy have received the greater emphasis.” 

How different are these objectives from those to which we subscribe. Where 
the objectives of the Soviet Union point to the needs of the state, those to 
which we are dedicated point to the ultimate development of the individual 
within our society. This contrast, indeed, points up the challenge that is ours 
and the significance of our responsibility in working toward the ideal goals 
in all American schools. Ever should we keep in the forepart of our minds 
the fact that our objective is to provide for the complete and ultimate devel- 
opment of the individual child as an individual. In doing this we are both 
accomplishing God’s work and making a significant contribution to our demo- 
cratic society. It is the contribution which the individual can make to his 
fellow man that, in turn, will measure the worth of our efforts. 

On November 29 of last year nearly 2,000 people met in Washington, D. C., 
representing all interests and walks of the American scene. These 2,000 
people were delegated to the White House Conference on Education. Among the 
other subjects which they studied and discussed, one had to do with “What 
should our schools accomplish?” As we might expect, when 2,000 people, 
representing as many different interests as they did, assemble, many varying 
viewpoints are brought forward. However, there was an amazing degree of 
agreement on certain points which I consider of great significance to all of us 
involved in education. These statements which met with the greatest amount 
of agreement might well be considered goals for better schools. Paraphrased, 
these goals would read like this: 

We believe that education is necessary for the fullest development and 
enrichment of the individual. The continued success of our democratic way 
of life requires that every individual be afforded that education necessary 
to enable him to make intelligent choices and to effect necessary compromises 
on questions of public policy. How different is this goal from the one reported 
by Mr. Benton for the Soviet schools! How much more sound, how much more 
Christianlike, how much more idealistic and practical at the same time! 

The second agreement read that education is a sound and necessary invest- 
ment in the future well-being of our nation and its citizens. 

After making these two statements of general belief, a series of objectives 
for schools in the American scene were listed. These objectives are: 

1. Schools should develop the fundamental skills of communication— 
reading, writing, spelling, as well as other elements of effective oral 
and written expression, the arithmetical and mathematical skills, 
including problem solving. While schools are doing the best job 
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in their history teaching these skills, continuous improvement js 
desirable and necessary. 

. Schools should develop an appreciation for our democratic heritage, 

. Schools should develop ethical behavior based on a sense of moral 
and spiritual values. 

. Schools should develop a respect and appreciation for human values 
and for the beliefs of others. 
Schools should develop civic rights and responsibilities and knov- 
ledge of American institutions. 

. Schools should develop ability to think and evaluate constructively 
and creatively. 

. Schools should develop effective work habits and self-discipline. 

. Schools should develop social competency. 

. Schools should develop intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life. 
long learning. 

. Schools should develop esthetic appreciation and self-expression in 
the arts. 

11. Schools should develop physical and mental health. 

12. Schools should develop wise use of time, including constructive leisure 
pursuits. 

18. Schools should develop understanding of the physical world and 
man’s relation to it as represented through basic knowledge of the 
sciences. 

14. Schools should develop an awareness of our relationship with the 
world community. 

To achieve these things for every child the schools must have an effective 
program of guidance and counseling in preparation for the world of work. 
In each school an appropriate balance must be maintained in the educational 
program to insure wholesome, all around development of the individual with 
provision for the stimulation and development of the useful talents of all 
children including the retarded, average and gifted. 

The following quotations may be familiar to some of you. To all of us 
they might well serve as a guide in our everyday contact with girls and boys. 

“Personality is everywhere sacred. This constitutes an inner dignity of 
each individual, for the young as truly as for the adult. Love of those we 
would educate is the sole and everlasting foundation in which to work. With- 
out love, neither the physical nor the intellectual powers will develop naturally. 
The crowning achievement of education is to reach the child’s heart, to con- 
vince him of our fervent love at the very moment when we are pointing out 
mistakes and are seeking to break a bad habit.” 

These objectives for better teachers in better schools are as good today 
as they were when Pestalozzi wrote them. And I am sure you will recall 
Pestalozzi was born over 200 years ago. 

Ours is indeed a great profession. The inheritance which is ours in the 
great American school tradition is one of which we can be justly proud and, 
at the same time, humble in knowing that great churchmen and great lay 
persons labored hard and long before us. If we can realize better schools for 
better times, as has been the theme of this entire meeting, perhaps in our 
little way we will have contributed to this great tradition. 

It indeed has been a pleasure to have been invited to participate in this 
conference. 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the Major Seminary Department opened with a prayer 
by the President at 9:30 A.M. on Wednesday, April 4, 1956. The first paper 
was delivered by Rev. Edmund J. Ryan, C.P.P.S., Director of Studies at St. 
Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Father Ryan’s subject was “Some Psy- 
chological Implications of the Vocational Survey: Natural Factors Affecting 
Vocations to the Priesthood.” The paper was based on the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the major seminaries of the country in 1951, and answered 
by students from approximately one hundred institutions. The questionnaire 
was completed in 1953 and received the endorsement of the Catholic Students 
Mission Crusade, under whose auspices it was released in 1955 after having 
been revised and re-evaluated. 


The results of the questionnaire were briefly summarized under the follow- 
ing headings: 

1. Family Background. It was found that vocations to both the diocesan and 
religious priesthoods tended to come from families of from three to five chil- 
dren, more religious vocations from larger families than vocations to the 
diocesan priesthood. Around 80% of all vocations come from middle-class 
families, 15% from families of lower income, and 4% from families of higher 
income. Vocations to the diocesan priesthood seem to come from the more 
prosperous families. From 20% to 25% of all vocations come from foreign- 
born parents, especially from those born in Ireland. About 24% reported at 
least one other member of the family in the service of the Church, or prepar- 
ing therefor. 


2. Environmental Factors. About two thirds of those reporting stated that 
they had served as altar boys or in related positions before entering the semi- 
nary. Other factors listed as helping vocations were: the religious atmosphere 
of the home, the good example of priests, the influence of previous education, 
and the influence of religious and teachers. Factors with adverse influence 
mentioned were: lack of proper intellectual preparation, lack of vocational 
po discouragement by members of families, and the unfavorable influence 
of priests. 


3. Pre-Seminary Education. About three fourths of those reporting received 
their entire elementary education in Catholic schools and an additional 6% 
part of their elementary education in Catholic schools. About 35% received 
their secondary education in Catholic high schools, and an additional 10% in 
the high school departments of minor seminaries. 


4. Geographical Distribution. Throughout the country the ratio of semi- 
narians to the Catholic population is about one to thirteen hundred. In certain 
areas the distribution is higher or lower; in the Middle West it is higher and 
In the West, lower. The distribution is higher in regions where major semi- 
haries are located. 


5. Age of Entrance. Seven out of ten seminarians begin their studies be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, the median age for the diocesan 
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priesthood being slightly higher than that for the religious priesthood, pos- 
sibly because most students for the latter group begin their studies in the 
minor seminary. 

The next part of the paper summarized some of the comments made by 
seminarians who completed the questionnaire, touching on factors favorable 
and unfavorable, which seemed to be operative. Around 3.4% of the 2,500 
seminarians who commented felt that over-exacting requirements of minor 
seminaries have a deterrent effect on vocations. Among the particular factors 
listed were: undue stress on intellectual standards, lack of consideration for 
the less gifted students, inferiority of instruction, overinsistence on the re- 
quirements of established curricula, lack of spiritual direction, lack of contact 
between priests and students, outmoded laws of discipline and character forma- 
tion. In this connection it was pointed out that almost 80% of those who start 
in the minor seminary are not ordained to the priesthood. 

In the discussion which followed it was pointed out that a larger percentage 
of vocations seem to come from urban areas than from rural areas. It was 
noted also that there seems to be a lack of coordination among the professors 
in seminaries, with the result that some subjects claim a disproportionate 
amount of the student’s time. Some felt that seminaries do not develop sufi- 
ciently in their students the sense of responsibility that is needed in he priest- 
hood, and that there should be more delegation to the students themselves of 
responsibility for the functioning of the seminary. Some suggested that more 
opportunities for private prayer, as distinguished from community exercises 
of piety, should be afforded. Others suggested that increased opportunities be 
afforded for engaging in directed pastoral work during vacations, and in cate- 
chetical instruction during the school year as well. A few reported that ratings 
of the faculty by seminarians, with prudent publication of the results to 
faculty members, had been helpful in their institutions. In relation to the 
claim that seminaries are too severe, it was pointed out that a certain per- 
centage of mortality, especially among students of lower capacity, is both 
desirable and necessary. Some felt that overemphasis on Latin was harmful 
to genuine vocations. Others felt that there is need for further adaption of 
the methods of seminaries to the changing demands of modern society. It was 
pointed out that much of the criticism that might be significant for minor 
seminaries would not have the same value for major seminaries in which a 
greater degree of self-reliance must be developed in the students. It was felt 
by some that the criticism came from too small a percentage of students to be 
completely valid. It seemed to be the general feeling that the criticism, while 
not entirely founded in fact, presents, nevertheless, an opportunity for serious 
reflection. 

The second paper was delivered by Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. His subject was “The 
Office of Superintendent of Schools and Major Seminaries.” 

There is more need than ever before for mutual understanding between 
seminaries and diocesan departments of education. It is not desirable or nec- 
essary that the regime of seminaries be changed, only that seminaries become 
more acquainted with the problems of the superintendents of schools. Educa 
tion is becoming more and more a focal point of interest and controversy. 
Strong attempts are being made by secular authorities to curtail and even- 
tually to suppress Catholic schools. The efforts of a small group of superin- 
tendents are no longer sufficient to meet this opposition. They must be assisted 
by the larger body of priests in the pastoral ministry. Priests must acquire 
a greater understanding of educational methods. They must learn to meet 
the attacks on our educational institutions by secular educational experts. If 
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there is lack of effective leadership on the part of priests, the opposition will 
be quick to capitalize on this fact. Efforts should be made to develop the great 
potential which is afforded by large numbers of priests who are in daily con- 
tact with Catholic schools. The priest who goes into the school should be 
superior, not inferior, to the other teachers. The training of priests should 
aim to develop the proper attitude towards educational problems so that priests 
may exert an effective influence in educational institutions in all aspects of 
their ministry, especially in their youth programs and in programs of social 
action. Priests must be acquainted with the professional requirements of edu- 
cational institutions. As the enrollment in Catholic schools increases, the 
priest will become more and more influential in maintaining the prestige and 
effectiveness of Catholic education. There is a great need for the introduction 
of professional training in educational methods into the curricula of our 
seminaries. 


In the discussion which followed there was expression of general agreement 
with the speaker’s remarks. It was pointed out that seminaries should train 
students to meet the requirements of state boards of education, particularly 
by including in their curricula the necessary number of credits for education. 
It would be desirable that every priest meet the standards for teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools that are set by the states. Both the major 
and the minor seminaries should cooperate in adjusting their curricula to meet 
the demands of accrediting agencies. It was pointed out that many subjects 
already taught could be re-evaluated in view of the requirements of the edu- 
cational world, and that courses in educational methods, the philosophy of 
education, and catechetical instruction should be introduced where they do not 
already exist. It was suggested that efforts should be made to change the 
attitude of many priests who regard teaching assignments as inconsistent with 
the priestly ministry. The desirability of an accrediting agency for seminaries 
was stressed and it was pointed out that such an agency, if it were established, 
would be accepted by state educational authorities. 


SECOND SESSION 


The first paper at the afternoon session on Wednesday was read by Rev. 
Eric Lies, O.S.B., professor of speech at St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. Father Lies’ subject was “The Speech Program in the Major Seminary.” 


The speaker indicated in a general way the importance of developing an 
effective program for eliminating speech defects, particularly in view of the 
inereasingly high standards of excellence in this field among other public 
speakers with whom the priest will be compared. A public speaking program 
today must envision a broad field which will include many non-pulpit forms 
of address, such as teaching, talking before public organizations, discussions, 
and various forms of counselling. A speech program must also include mea- 
sures for remedying individual defects such as monotonous reading, lisping, 
tasality and stuttering. 

The speaker listed three general points as essential to an efficient speech 
program: 1) a good curriculum, 2) good extracurricular facilities, and 3) a 
speech clinic. Devoting the remainder of his address to the last point, he listed 
the following as essential requirements: a) a trained teacher, b) a room for 
the work of the clinic, and c) assignment of adequate time for carrying out 
the program. Only one with some specialized training should undertake the 
work of a speech clinic. On the other hand, the director of the clinic need 
not be a great speaker himself. It is enough that he have sympathy for those 
who come to him for help and that he be persistent and regular in his efforts 
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to correct the defects of his pupils. Those who have successfully overcome 
their own defects are often best suited for this work. A person without these 
necessary qualifications may do more harm than good in attempting to im- 
prove on speech defects. 

The room need have no special architectural design. It need be only an 
average-size room available at any time for practice. In larger institutions 
there should be several rooms where different groups might practice simul- 
taneously. The room should be equipped only with a tape-recorder and a 
mirror. It is important that the program not be pushed into the students’ 
recreation or free time and that there be definite periods assigned during 
which the speech therapist will be available for consultation. 


In the discussion which followed, the speaker stated in answer to a question, 
that the speech clinic should have an introductory course in speech therapy 
and a course in correction of stuttering. This he said would be sufficient for 
the purposes of the seminary, since students with more serious defects would 
not be likely to be found in the seminary. In answer to a question as to 
whether or not a stutterer should be allowed to continue in the seminary, the 
speaker said that that must be determined in each individual case. In answer 
to another question he stated that a major concern of the speech therapist 
should be to prevent students who practice together from giving wrong advice 
to one another. 

The second part of the afternoon session was devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems related to spiritual direction in the major seminary. 


THIRD SESSION 


The first paper at the morning session of Thursday, April 5, held jointly 
with the Minor Seminary Department, was that of Very Rev. William T. 
MeNiff, O.S.C., Rector of Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn. Father McNifi’s 
subject was “The Improvement of Teaching in the Seminary.” 

The speaker noted and stressed the importance of coordinating the objec- 
tives of the minor seminary with those of the major seminary, and the neces- 
sity of mutual understanding and cooperation. The major seminary should 
make known clearly and in precise detail what it expects of the minor semi- 
nary, particularly in relation to Latin and Greek requirements. There should 
be discussions from time to time among the faculties of both levels, and the 
decisions reached in these discussions should be clearly formulated. 

Effectiveness of the minor seminary is often impaired by poorly prepared 
and poorly oriented teachers. Excessive drilling, to the detriment of develop- 
ment of intellectual breadth, is a familiar defect. Minor seminarians suffer 
also from a lack of initiative. It is not enough to appeal to their sense of 
duty; efforts must be made along other lines to arouse in them an active in- 
terest in their work. The successful teacher will be one who has the right 
attitude towards his work and who does not accept the assignment of teaching 
merely under obedience to his superiors. He must have a competent knowl- 
edge of his subject, not just a day to day familiarity with that part of his 
subject he is actually teaching. He must also form a genuine love for the 
subject which he teaches and a sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of his students. 

A strong and efficient supervision of the teaching staff is likewise necessary. 
This supervision, however, should avoid any objectionable invasion of the 
legitimate seclusion of the classroom. It should aim to afford constructive 
help, not merely to enforce disciplinary regulations. Classroom visitation is 
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not essential and is often undesirable, particularly in seminaries. Supervisors 
should be available for consultation and should manifest a personal interest 
in the work of their subordinates. They must be thoughtful, patient, and 
charitable. They must be concerned especially about the improvement of 
library facilities. 

An indispensable factor of great importance for the improvement of teach- 
ing is the establishing of a tradition of excellence. The success of previous 
generations of students is stimulating and encouraging for the present gen- 
eration. Efforts should be made to acquaint students with the good results 
attained by their predecessors. Young people are idealistic and will work 
hard when a worthwhile objective is presented to them as possible of attain- 
ment. 

The second paper at the morning session, “The Spirit of Scholarship and 
How It Can Be Developed,” presented by Rev. Edward Drummond, S.J., is 
printed in full in the proceedings. 

At 12:15 P.M. the members of the Major and the Minor Seminary Depart- 
ments were guests of the Rector and faculty of Kenrick Seminary at luncheon. 
An inspiring and practical address on the natural virtues required of semi- 
narians was delivered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. John P. Cody, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of St. Joseph. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The meeting on Friday morning, April 6, opened with a prayer by the Presi- 
dent at 9:30 A.M. The President then presented Sister Felicia Kish, S.S.S., 
who spoke briefly on the importance of providing seminarians with a basic 
knowledge of the principles of social work, and proposed that each year a 
trained worker in sociology be invited to the seminary to give at least four 
lectures on the general fields of social work and some of its pastoral uses to 
members of the ordination class. 

At this point the President called for the report of the nominating commit- 
tee. The following names were presented. 


For membership on the Executive Board: 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, Rector, St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Very Rev. Marcellus Scheuer, O. Carm., Rector, Carmelite Junior Semi- 
nary, Hamilton, Mass. 
For President: 
Very Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., Camarillo, Calif. 
For Vice-President: 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Riley, Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. 
For Secretary: 
Very Rev. Conrad Louis, 0.S.B., Rector, St. Meinrad’s Major Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
As there were no nominations from the floor, it was moved, seconded and 
unanimously voted that the list as presented be approved. 


The next part of the meeting was devoted to an informal discussion of 
several problems presented by individual members. Among the problems dis- 
cussed were: the regulation of the hours of class and study, the means by 
which students might be stimulated to work actively and supplement class- 
room lectures with individual research, and the advisability of establishing 
major and minor seminary courses as a means of meeting the problem of the 
wide difference between the most capable and the least capable students. 
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The committee on resolutions (Very Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., Chairman; 
Very Rev. Thomas Bolduc, S.M., and Rev. James Griffin, S.J.) then presented 
its report, which was adopted unanimously. The report follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


FIRST: In a special way, we of the Major Seminary Department are grate. 
ful to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, for his blessing on our meeting. We 
unite in a promise that we shall be constant in prayer for the leader of the 
people of God. 

SECOND: We thank His Excellency, Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D, 
and the Archdiocese of St. Louis for the kind hospitality shown us. We are 
indebted to His Excellency for his inspiring statement. We also acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the countless ones who helped to make our deliberations 
successful. In a special way our gratitude goes to the Rector of Kenrick 
Seminary, The Very Reverend Thomas V. Cahill, C.M., for his generous and 
fraternal reception of this department at the Seminary for the joint meeting 
with the Minor Seminary Department. 

THIRD: We express our thanks to the President of the Department for 
his work these past years and to all the officers who collaborated with him in 
the development of interesting and helpful programs. We also thank those 
who presented the profitable papers of our program. In view of their work 
and the beneficial discussions, be it further resolved: 

1. that we renew our dedication to the ideal that the seminarian is central 
to the purpose of the seminary and that our approach to his problems be 
instinct with sympathy for him and love for the priesthood. We must realize 
our obligations to him and the Church to strengthen him by encouragement 
in priestly piety, discipline, and learning; 

2. that we be determined to provide the seminarian with expert spiritual 
guidance informed by sound doctrine, priestly experience, and modern tech- 
niques; 

3. that we recognize the importance of speech training for the future 
apostle and how he can be helped by a speech clinician and modern speech 
techniques; 

4. that we keep in mind the importance in the structure of the Catholic 
educational program of the diocesan superintendent of schools, and that we 
encourage and develop a spirit of fruitful collaboration between the dioce- 
san school office, the seminary, and parish priests. The seminary should do 
all it can to fit the future priest for a functional part in all levels of edu- 
cation; 

5. that improvement in minor seminary teaching requires a thorough pre- 
sentation of specific, clearly expressed objectives, a sincere examination of 
teaching practices, an insistence on competence, enthusiasm, and dedication 
in the teacher, and a carefully planned program of supervision aimed at 
helpfulness. The major seminary department plays an important role in 
such an improvement program in making its requirements known to the 
minor seminary or seminaries from which it draws its students; 

6. that we as seminary leaders be dedicated to the ideals of scholarship 
and develop in the seminarian a sincere respect for wisdom as a means t0 
the salvation of souls and an integral part of perfection of the individual 
priest. 

FOURTH: We express our appreciation to His Excellency, Bishop John P. 
Cody, Ph.D, S.T.D., J.C.D., Coadjutor Bishop of St. Joseph, for his presence 
at our joint meeting and for his timely reawakening of our responsibility in 
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accord with the canons and the papal directives in the matter of instilling 
into our future priests a deep sense of the importance of the natural virtues 
in the formation of apostolic men, especially of adaptation to convention, the 
rules of courtesy, and culture. 

FIFTH: We send our felicitations to the Very Reverend Thomas Plass- 
mann, O.F.M., Rector of Christ the King Seminary, St. Bonaventure, New 
York, on the occasion of his golden anniversary of priestly ordination. He 
might well be considered the Dean of our department. May God grant him 
more years of fruitful service of Holy Mother Church and our seminary sec- 
tion. Ad multos annos, fidelis servus et prudens! 

THOMAS J. RILEY, 


Secretary 





THE SPIRIT OF SCHOLARSHIP * 


REV. EDWARD J. DRUMMOND, S.J., ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Speaking to directors of seminaries about the need for the spirit of scholar. 
ship is attempting to convert the saved. Your own awareness of this need js 
kept quite alive by your administrative responsibilities, by your reading and 
reflections, by your informal discussions and official conferences. You need 
no semi-alien like myself to outline matters as patent as this. There are, 
however, advantages in calling certain background facts to mind. 

The priest is educated so that after his ordination he may minister as an- 
other Christ, conferring grace through the sacraments and teaching His truth 
by word and example. As priests of a particular place and time, these minis- 
ters are going to be influenced by their own clerical traditions and by the 
culture common to all Americans; so also those with whom these priests will 
deal. Because of the social and economic facts of an immigrant population, 
because of certain attitudes which the clergy inherited from its Irish and 
German forebears, it has adopted in the past and not entirely discarded in 
the present a somewhat voluntaristic and authoritarian approach to many 
questions of the day. Because of these historical facts it was very practical 
and quite understandable for something of an “ipse dixit” and “stat pro 
ratione voluntas” attitude to be taken and accepted in the past. 


General attitudes of acceptance and docility have probably been exaggerated 
through a rather natural psychological consequence of the fact that we do 
not acquire the truths of faith by our own efforts. These truths are revealed, 
given; we do not dig them up, each man for himself. We accept them, or we 
reject them, but we do not through our own natural intellectual processes 
discover them. Psychologically, then, the note of acceptance can easily become 
almost wholly dominant so far as truth is concerned and secondary activity 
minimized, even in areas where such activity is proper, congruous, and, speak- 
ing naturally, necessary as a means to knowledge. All this may help in part 
to explain why Catholics in the United States have not played a proportionate 
role in the intellectual activities of this country and why in America the 
Church has not assumed her more traditional position of leadership in the 
development of the arts and sciences, 


In any case, we are all Americans and have been bred in a social culture 
which from its beginnings could not, at least if looked at broadly, be called 
intellectual. Essentially, it seems to me, our American culture swings as 4 
kind of ellipse about twin foci, one of which is pragmatism, the other a kind 
of moral idealism. Neither focus or force was ultimately radicated in a set 
of intellectual principles that had a firm philosophical or theological base. 


Thus, the pragmatic center grew out of the transported culture which the 
New England colonists brought with them. It was strengthened by frontier 
forces and the sanctions of daily living. Although it found philosophical formv- 
lation only in the nineteenth century, thus far it has not been challenged 
successfully in its operations on the purely material level. And the idealistic 
center was in reality an amalgam of various forces operating mainly within 


1This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments 
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the code of ethics common to Christendom, a code, however, which was in- 
herited but not recognized as an inheritance, which was accepted on private 
and individual bases and tended, therefore, to be subjective and voluntaristic. 
These two forces of idealism and pragmatism alternatingly reinforcing and 
resisting each other account for some of the inconsistencies of our culture and 
give it something of a Doppler effect. The point, however, for our discussion 
is that our American culture itself has been much more concerned with the 
deed than the thought, with the effect than the cause, with the act than the 
idea. 

If there is some distrust of intellectualism abroad today in the United 
States and if some problems and corresponding answers are set down in too 
simple blacks and whites, we need not be surprised nor think that all the 
distrusting and the setting down are perpetrated by non-Catholics or the 
laity. Neither should the fact that the intellectual is suspect in some circles 
today cause us any real comfort; rather the contrary in the long-range view 
if we read our Church historians aright. Even when we are accused of being 
the leaders and responsible partial cause for the condition of the American 
Catholic who is seen by some as narrowly moralistic, bound by authority, 
separatist in tendency, against rather than for, and slow follower at best in 
causes involving truth or freedom, we should not regard “bias” or “Blanshard” 
asa complete answer. Prejudice may indicate the motive of the criticism, but 
the criticism itself requires another answer, even if it be only a flat denial. 
Personally, I think such a total denial not accurate. In any case, such charges 
funish us an occasion for self-examination and of amendment where this is 
necessary. 

Here a parenthesis is in order. I do not mean to overlook our many strong 
points nor to encourage a false kind of intellectualism which would weaken 
our very real virtues. Our priests are close to their people. In whatever 
aspects of our sacerdotal life we may yield in this or that respect to our 
European or brother priests in other lands, we do not yield here. Nor, using 
the phrase in its good sense, do we fail to measure up quite strongly in active 
adaptability. There is the record of our chaplains during the last war and of 
the friends and converts they made for the Church; there is the daily record 
of all the busy activities of a parish, sick calls, buildings, sermons, public 
relations with the community, social work among the poor. There is the record 
of statements on behalf of the worker and the Negro. There is the steady 
example of strong masculine celibacy for Christ and of sacerdotal worship of 
God. And more concealed and often hidden from the priest himself is the quiet 
leaven, the prayer, the dedication, and the love. 

And to continue the parenthesis. Nor is my concern for an active spirit of 
scholarship in the education and life of a priest due, I trust, to a lack of 
understanding of the professional life of the priest or of the fact that his 
essential powers are sacramental and supernatural and that his seminary 
training must emphasize development in virtue. Learning and wisdom, how- 
ever great, may not assist the pastor nor the curate in solving many a pressing 
Practical problem which can run into several digits in the material order; nor 
are learning or the spirit of scholarship any substitute for the spirit of prayer 
and of charity, much less for the sealing hands of the bishop at ordination. 

Yet without the spirit of scholarship the clergy will not be able to carry 
forward today and tomorrow the apostolate in these United States as it should. 
For without that spirit the priest will not be able to proclaim his message so 
that it will be fully understood and accepted in this contemporary world; he 
will not be able to teach by word and example with full effectiveness. As 
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other Christs, the priest must grow in wisdom as well as in age and grace he. 
for God and man. 

You know the documents and the concern for the education of priests which 
has been expressed particularly from the Council of Trent onwards. In ow 
own country there are the regulations of the Third Plenary Council of Balt. 
more as well as the quite hard facts of time and men and money which gp 
many dioceses and religious communities are spending better to insure that 
the clergy be formed as men truly after the mind and heart of Christ. Con- 
sistently and strongly have the recent popes underlined the spirit of scholar. 
ship in relation to the life of the priest. Read the opening paragraphs of 
“Deus scientiarum Dominus” to appreciate again the strong alliance between 
learning and faith which is the historical position of the Church.’ 

Earlier in the century St. Pius in his Motu Proprio, “Sacrorum Antistitum,’ 
states explicitly that in the education of the priest two matters were requisite, 
learning for the cultivation of the intellect and virtue for the perfection of 
the soul.* He makes quite clear a few sentences later the reason for and the 
quality of this learning, pointing out that the cleric who wishes to measure 
up to his duties in present day terms and to employ his talents to the advan- 
tage of the Church must have a real grasp of the matters with which he deals, 
striving for a scientific comprehension so far as this is possible and not fora 
merely popularized knowledge.‘ 

Pius XI in his writings and instructions about the priesthood develops these 
same thoughts forcefully and in detail. So, in his Apostolic Letter, “Unigenitus 
Dei Filius,” he points out that whether priests are teaching, preaching, mis- 
sionaries, or busily engaged in parish work, their multiplied activities gain 
strength and effectiveness in proportion to the amount of professional learning 
which enlightens them. He goes on to say that priests ought to be afraid, who 
continue to exercise their sacred functions with slipshod knowledge. For, “The 
Lord will not tolerate their ignorance and has uttered His threat: ‘Because 
thou hast rejected knowledge, I will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the 
office of priesthood for Me.’”* Although this Letter is addressed to the regu- 
lar clergy, the context of the above passage would, it seems to me, support 
its being referred to all priests. In any event, in his Encyclical Letter on the 
priesthood, “Ad Catholict Sacerdotii,” written about ten years later, he sets 
down the same warning from the prophet Osee, expanding the reasons why 
the priest must have a due regard for learning and the spirit of scholarship, 
not only during the seminary but afterwards in the active years of the priest- 
hood.* 

Pius XI then continues, “Today it could hardly be hoped that the clergy 
could hold a similar primacy (as did St. Albert the Great) in every branch of 
knowledge; the range of human science has become so vast that no man can 
comprehend it all, much less become distinguished in each of its numberless 
branches. Nevertheless, wise encouragement and help should be given to those 
members of the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call to devote 
themselves to study and research in this or that branch of science, in this or 
that art... 

“And among the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a 
standard of learning and culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times; they 


2 Enchiridion de Statibus Perfectionis, I: Documenta Ecclesiae Sodalibus Instituendis (Rome: 
Collectanea Sacrae Congregationis de Religiosis, 1949), #359, pp. 428-429. 

3 Ibid., #268, p. 294. 

4 Ibid., £268, p. 295. 

5 Ibid., #348, p. 404. 

* Ibid., #367, p. 505. 
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must try to attain—or, rather, they must actually attain—a higher standard 
of general education and of learning. It must be broader and more complete; 
and it must correspond to the generally higher level and wider scope of modern 
adueation as compared with the past.” * 


Qur present Holy Father calls our attention to these same truths in his 
Apostolic Exhortation, “Menti Nostrae,” indicating that the literary and 
gientific education of a seminarian should at least match that of laymen 
taking similar courses of studies. Moreover, he stresses the development of 
a growing sense of maturity, responsibility, and initiative on the part of the 
gminarian. Pius XII reminds us quite explicitly, as did his predecessor, of 
the requirement of continued studies after ordination and outlines his recom- 
mendations about the upbuilding of libraries so that teachers and parish 
priests may find suitable material for dealing with contemporary religious 
and social questions.* 

The pontificate of our present Holy Father and his instructions and allocu- 
tins over these many years to groups of scientists and professors furnish 
us with a gloss for the text of “Menti Nostrae” and reinforce it very strongly. 
The deeds echo the words he wrote, “Whoever aims at sanctifying himself 
and his neighbor must be equipped with solid learning. This will embrace not 
oly theology, but also the results of modern research and discovery. With 
such endowments of mind, like a good father, the sacred minister can draw 
from his storeroom things new and old’. . .”° 


How bring these things about? By bringing about respect for the things 
of the mind. As Father John Courtney Murray recently noted, “For some 300 
years the intellect of the West has been engaged in a great divorce operation. 
It has progressively effected the divorce of religion and theology from all the 
other things that men think about—morality, philosophy, politics, economics, 
science, psychiatry, art, creative imagination, poetry, drama. But the suspi- 
cin has lately arisen that it is time to reunite all these kinds of knowledge 
in some manner of lawful wedlock. The new feeling is that the divorce of 
religion from the reason of man in its varied activities has injured both par- 
ties. There is therefore an incipient movement toward reconciliation. 


“Here is a supreme challenge to the Catholic intelligence. Its assertion has 
been that it can put things together; that it can protect the rightful freedom 
of every activity of human reason; that it can organize all these free activi- 
ties, under the primacy of Christian faith, into a harmonious pattern that 
spells that many splendored thing—Truth. Can it? That is the question today 
being put to Catholic scholars.” ” 


The priest has certainly part of the responsibility for seeing that this ques- 
tion is answered. It is his partial responsibility because of his position of _ 
influence in the public eye as de facto representing the Catholic Church. He~ 
knows the ultimate unity of truth, that God reveals it directly through Scrip- 
ture and tradition and indirectly by giving us this cosmos to know and our 
minds by which to know it. The priest’s professional discipline, which is the- 
dlogy, involves bringing the human intelligence, using all its resources, to 
understand the data of revelation. It is well to remind ourselves that, “Intel- 


"Ibid, #367, p. 506. The translation is from John A. O’Brien, The Priesthood in a Changing 
World (Paterson, N. J., 2nd & rev. ed., 1946), Part V: “Encyclical Letter on the Catholic 
Priesthood,” pp. 265-321. 

*“Menti Nostrae,” translated by Louis J. Puhl, S.J. (St. Meinrad, Ind., 1951), #66, #87, 
#88, #111, #112. 

"Ibid., #66, p. 33. 

_s,. Courtney Murray, S.J., “Special Catholic Challenges,” Life, XXXIX, 26 (Dec. 26, 
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lect,” as Archbishop Ireland stated, “is the only power the Church has today 
outside of grace.”™ To find a priest who really distrusts reason and the in- 
tellect is, as Chesterton’s Father Brown remarks, like finding a false priest, 
In solving then the problem sketched by Father Murray there are only three 
forces which can be brought to bear—good will, intelligence, and grace. We 
may not overlook a single one. 


Speaking more immediately to the practical order, we can evaluate some- 
thing of our current respect for scholarship by examining the example set 
by our faculty or by our own administration. Thus, does regular weekend 
supply as well as similar pastoral activities cut in on the time the faculty 
should devote to their real professional work? Are the years of service spent 
in the seminary regarded by the faculty, and by ourselves perhaps, as a kind 
of advent preparatory to being assigned a “good” parish? Within the limits 
of the curriculum what is being done actually, and not merely legally or ver- 
bally, to foster and encourage intellectual initiative and maturity? The very 
restrictions and necessary external conditions of seminary life may limit the 
development of these characteristics in the seminarian if he is compared with 
a layman of equal years and education who is pushed harder by the traditions 
of his profession as well as by economic sanctions and familial responsibilities, 

Medical education offers an analogy. The doctor, unless he takes up a spe- 
cialty, spends about the same number of years as does the seminarian in his 
professional education. During his years in a school of medicine, which corre- 
spond roughly to the years in the major seminary, he is watched carefully but 
rigorous demands are made of him in his studies. Generally speaking, the 
faculty has a strong spirit of scientific scholarship and looks for a correspond- 
ing respect and acknowledgment of this spirit on the part of the student. The 
young doctor undergoes a period of internship during which his initiative and 
maturity are strongly developed. Afterwards in his practice he is encouraged 
to keep up with the advances in the field of medicine by attendance at various 
clinics and seminars which are held by professional or academic groups. Many 
leading clinicians spend about one-half day each week away from their prac- 
tice studying the research which has been going on in their own fields. This is 
the spirit which the best schools of medicine attempt to inculcate with a quite 
fair amount of success. This curriculum, it should be remembered, is not aimed 
at producing the man of research or the faculty member but the professional 
physician of general competence. In all of this, it seems to me, there are some 
fairly pointed comparisons to make or lessons to draw about another type of 
professional education. 


Giving this an eo magis interpretation, directors of seminaries should make 
every effort to obtain, so far as this is possible, by indoctrination and recruit- 
ment a faculty imbued with this spirit. Within the limits of the curriculum 
they should construct a program which fosters intellectual maturity and initia- 
tive. The faculty and prefects of studies should not be too easily satisfied that 
students are actually being pushed to something like their real scholastic 
potential. Compare what is expected of them academically and intellectually 
with what is expected at the university level of the graduate or professional 
lay student in terms of individual work, responsibility, accomplishment, and 
maturity. Such comparisons, of course, have implications not merely for the 
student but for everyone connected with the teaching, administration, and 
support of the seminary. 

Essentially, intellectual vigor is not induced by any pattern of external acts, 
no matter how carefully planned. Some suggestions may, nevertheless, assist 


4 James H. Moynihan, The Life of Archbishop John Ireland (New York, 1958), p. 247. 
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in developing and fostering internal attitudes all round. The seminarian and 
the young priest are notably affected by norms concretely held by older and 
respected members of the clergy. Could not some of these priests be brought 
to the seminary to give an individual lecture or series of talks about a subject 
on which they may be expert, perhaps some aspect of pastoral life, a successful 
conversion or pulpit program, relations with civic organizations, study clubs? 
Such a plan might bring about better communications and better intellectual 
morale in general, provide the neophyte with something of the practical wis- 
dom possessed by the professional, and at the same time keep the older clergy 
closer to the seminary and the life of learning. 

If each seminarian were encouraged and motivated during his years of 
training to take up as a sort of intellectual hobby some small area of Catholic 
thought or worship for continued reading and study after he left the seminary, 
might not this eventually provide a whole corps of something like experts in 
the diocese or religious community or at least furnish a nucleus of men who 
were more ready than bishops and religious superiors probably now find them 
to handle questions of faith and morals as well as questions in related fields? 

Or again. Might not occasions be made or found for bringing together at 
the seminary the young priests of the diocese not for a retreat nor for a 
purely social gathering but for a kind of short seminar or workshop dealing 
with the various problems which affect their lives or their work? This type 
of conference might serve as a kind of continuing professional orientation, 
might keep the young clergy close to the seminary, provide ideas, and make 
the young priests really feel that their contribution to the spiritual affairs of 
the community was actually wanted and that on an intellectual level. 

To all this or to any emphasizing of the spirit of scholarship objections can 
be made. It is not practical or there is no time or it can lead to intellectual 
pride. To say without qualification that it is not practical is, I am certain, to 
be seriously and fundamentally in error about the nature of priestly educa- 
tin and of the requirements for the exercise of the sacred ministry in the 
present day United States. 

Or to take the matter of time. If it is a question of time within the semi- 
nary, certain solutions have already been suggested or implied. These become 
all the more feasible if we stop occasionally to admit that even the curriculum 
is not a sacrament, much less any particular course or individual class or 
lecture, that a spirit of self-activity on the part of the seminarian is going to 
endure a lot longer and do much more good than even the most exact memori- 
tation of somebody’s notes. If it is a question of lack of time afterwards 
because of multiplied pastoral activities, I think it profitable to examine care- 
fully short- and long-range views, both as these affect our own lives and, more 
particularly, as they affect the life of the Church in this country. We might 
also ask some searching questions about delegation and about areas in which 
we could well bring in the laity as real partners and profit by their more 
expert knowledge. Some of the time spent on material things and brick and 
mortar work of various kinds (and I speak literally as well as metaphori- 
tally) could in my judgment be very safely entrusted to other members with 
benefit to the whole Corpus Mysticum. 

And as for pride. It is more likely, judging only from external signs, that 
most of us are liable to attacks of sloth than of intellectual ambition. In any 
tase, Pope Pius XI provides a reply from St. Augustine. “Knowledge,” says 
the Apostle, “puffeth up. What then? Should you run from knowledge and 
choose to know nothing rather than be puffed up? Why are we speaking to 
you if ignorance is better than knowledge? Love knowledge, but place charity 
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before it.” Ultimately we study and teach to know God better so that we may 
love Him more and teach others to know and to love Him. 


Here seems to be the answer, knowledge motivated by love. Most of yo 
know of the work of the Sister-Formation group of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and how its members have been critically engaged in 
improving the preparation of Sisters, especially as teachers. By their actions 
they have shown that their zeal is charitable enough to stand up under self. 
criticism and active enough to seek for positive assistance in any quarters they 
can find it—from bishops, from the Ford Foundation, from the laity. If you 
have attended any of their regional or national sessions, you may have won- 
dered whether we clergy as a whole might not profit from their example and 
by positive programs of self-examination and genuine cooperation among our- 
selves actuate more of our true potential. 

We cannot change the historical roots of our American culture nor individ. 
ually notably modify the modern temper. Whatever our clerical responsibility 
for developing a spirit of scholarship, man’s free will and the cooperation of 
various individuals, the seminarian, the priest, the religious superior, the 
bishop are controlling factors in carrying out that responsibility. But because 
we do have a responsibility, we must do what we can with faith, and hope, 
and love; this makes all the difference in time and for eternity. In the words, 
then, of St. Paul which Pius XII cited near the end of “Menti Nostrae,” 
“. . » Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, which 
has been created according to God in justice and the holiness of truth.”” 


2 Enshiridion de Statibus Perfectionis, op. cit., #348, p. 411. 
18 Puhl, op. cit., #189, p. 61. 
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MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Wednesday, April 4, 1956, 9:30 A.M. 


The first meeting of the Minor Seminary Department opened with prayer 
led by the president and chairman, Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., the 
president of St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. About 115 members were 
present. The proceedings of the previous meeting were on motion approved 
and arrangements made for the visit to Kenrick and St. Louis Preparatory 
seminaries on April 5. 

Members were urged to attend the Minor Seminary Conference at the 
Catholic University on May 11, 12, and 13; subject—Curriculum of the Minor 
Seminary: Natural Sciences and Curriculum Review. 

Two papers were read at this session: “Mental Prayer” by Very Rev. Joseph 
McGlade, S.S.C., Rector, St. Columban’s Seminary, Milton, Mass., and “Dra- 
matics and Public Speaking in the Minor Seminary Program” by Rev. P. 
Austin Derrig, C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. A fifteen minute 
discussion followed each paper. 

The following nominations and resolutions committees were appointed: 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE: Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector, St. 
Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman; Very Rev. Bernard E. 
Vogler, S.M., Immaculata Seminary, Lafayette, La.; Very Rev. William A. 
Ryan, C.M., St. Vincent’s Preparatory Seminary, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0O.S.B., St. 
Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind., Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. 
Lenahan, Cathedral College, New York City, N. Y.; Very Rev. Francis J. 
O'Neill, C.SS.R., St. Joseph College, Kirkwood, Mo. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 4, 1956, 2:00 P.M. 


This was a joint meeting with the Vocations Section. (The Vocations Sec- 
tion now enjoys independent status and is no longer a division of the Minor 
Seminary Department.) The chairmanship of the meeting was shared by 
Father Munday, and by Father Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, 
Archdiocese of Kansas City, Kan. Two papers were read and discussed: 
“Vocation as Sacrifice” by Very Rev. Boniface Buckley, C.P., Rector, Holy 
Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y., and “Personality Traits with Regard to 
Vocations,” by Rev. Salvator Fink, O.F.M., Director of Vocations, New York 
Province of the Friars Minors, Callicoon, N. Y. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Thursday, April 5, 1956, 10:30 A.M, 


This was a joint meeting with the Major Seminary Department, held in the 
auditorium of Kenrick Seminary and attended by the combined membership 
of over 200 priests. Two papers were read and discussed: “The Spirit of 
Scholarship and How It Can Be Developed” by Rev. Edward Drummond, S.J, 
Vice President, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., and “The Improve- 
ment of Teaching in the Seminary” by Very Rev. William T. McNiff, 0.S.C, 
Rector, Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn. A joint luncheon took place in the 
Seminary refectory at which the Most Rev. John P. Cody, S.T.D., Coadjutor 
Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo., read and discussed a paper entitled “Natural 
Virtues.” 


FOURTH SESSION 
Friday, April 6, 1956, 9:30 A.M. 


The final session was opened with prayer led by the president, Father 
Munday. He called upon the chairmen of nominations and resolutions com- 
mittees for their reports. The list of candidates for offices presented by the 
chairman of the nominations committee, Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector, St. 
Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., was voted in unanimously by the 
membership: President, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Director of Studies, Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich.; Vice President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund F. 
Falicki, Rector, St. Joseph Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Secretary, Rev. 


Lee B. Zimmermann, C.M., Rector, St. John Seminary, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice 
President General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Rector, Cardinal O’Connell 
Minor Seminary, Boston, Mass.; Members of the General Executive Board, 
Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., St. Philip Neri School, Haverhill, Mass,; 
Very Rev. Charles R. Mulrooney, Rector, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following resolutions were presented by the Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 
O.S.B., chairman of the resolutions committee, and adopted by the membership: 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Be it resolved that the Minor Seminary Department express its sincere 
thanks to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., 
Archbishop of St. Louis, President General of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and host to this 58rd Annual Convention, as well as to 
all the members of the St. Louis Convention Committee, for the fine hospi- 
tality extended to us during the days of the convention. 


2. Be it further resolved that the Department, through its Secretary, ex- 
tend to the Faculty of St. Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland, and to 
the Society of the Priests of St. Sulpice, sincere condolences on the untimely 
death during this past year of the Very Reverend George A. Gleason, 8.S,, 
President of St. Charles College, who for many years has served as this 
Department’s representative Vice President General on the General Execu- 
tive Board of the NCEA. 

8. Be it further resolved that the Secretary of the Department be em- 
powered to forward to the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
S.T.D., the heartfelt congratulations of the Department on the occasion of 
his recent Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee, expressing to him our admiration and 
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thanks for his unfailing and fatherly interest in the development of the 
Seminary Departments, both Major and Minor, during these many past years. 

4, Be it further resolved that the Department extend encouragement and 
good wishes to the Vocations Section of the Minor Seminary Department on 
its attainment of independent status as a Section of the NCEA through 
action of the General Executive Board of the NCEA. 


5. And, finally, be it resolved that as the special fruit of this convention 
there be increased effort on the part of all seminary personnel to foster and 
encourage in all students committed to our charge the true spirit of sacri- 
fice, so necessary in these our days, to insure proper development in the 
Christlike spirit of self-dedication in the sublime vocation to which they 
have been called. 


The final paper of the meeting was read and discussed: “Self-Study and 
Accreditation” by Father Charles E. Kenney, M.M., Dean, Maryknoll Semi- 
nary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. Discussion of Father Kenney’s paper was led by the 
new president who in turn concluded the meeting with the expression of the 
membership’s thanks for the helpful and enlightening papers of the four 
sessions, and with the hope that all would meet again in Milwaukee at the 
next convention. 

EDMOND A. FOURNIER, 


Secretary 








ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS * 
MENTAL PRAYER IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 


VERY REV. JOSEPH McGLADE, S.S.C., ST. COLUMBAN’S SEMINARY, 
MILTON, MASS. 


In my opinion, mental prayer is only an exchange of friendship in 
which one converses confidentially with the God by Whom one knows 
one is loved (St. Teresa). 

With regard to mental prayer in the seminaries of high school level, I think 
the students are too immature for any such program. On the college level, 
although the background of spirituality is very deficient, the following type 
of program should be introduced. 

The period should last for about fifteen or twenty minutes at most, includ- 
ing the morning vocal prayers. The exercises should be considered more as a 
preparation for Mass. The Spiritual Communion and Acts of Love should be 
emphasized. Meditative reading is a suitable way of training the students in 
mental prayer and they could be permitted to do this in the period assigned 
for mental prayer. The exercise should be followed out in the chapel. 

Essential prerequisites for the mental prayer program are 1) a good spirit- 
ual director; 2) a good (not necessarily large) spiritual library. The rector 
or spiritual director should at the beginning of the year give some instruc- 
tions on mental prayer and how to perform the exercise. After the first week 
students should be left to themselves, with the spiritual director, in individual 
interviews, guiding and helping them in difficulties. Suitable books of short 
meditations, of which there are a good number, should be given to the stu- 
dents. The practice of reading too much, on the part of one of the priests of 
the faculty, is not good. Some preparation must, however, be made the previ- 
ous evening after night prayer. 

The main thing to be aimed at is that the students be active, not passive, 
during this exercise. 


1 An address on “The Spirit of Scholarship and How It Can Be Developed,” given by the Rev. 
Edward Drummond, S.J., at a joint meeting of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments on 
April 5, is printed in the Major Seminary Department section of this bulletin. An abstract of 
an address on “Personality Traits with regard to Vocations” given by the Rev. Salvator Fink, 
O.F.M., at a joint meeting of the Minor Seminary Department and the Vocations Section, is 
printed in the Vocations Section’s portion of this bulletin. 
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DRAMATICS AND PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE 
MINOR SEMINARY PROGRAM 


REV. P. AUSTIN DERRIG, C.M., ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


This paper was prepared from data gathered by means of a questionnaire 
sent to approximately one hundred and eighty seminaries throughout the 
country. Some one hundred and forty answers were received. The question- 
naire was divided into two parts, the first concerning the matter of dramatics 
in the minor seminary program and the latter concerning programs for im- 
proving public speaking among our seminarians. The results of this question- 
naire are herein presented following the twofold division just mentioned. 


PART I—DRAMATICS 


Of the seminaries that replied to the various questions, not all were in a 
position to answer every question. In presenting the results, therefore, I will 
acquaint the reader with the number of seminaries that answered each ques- 
tion so that a more valid opinion can be formed. 

The first important question that I was asked was, “How many full three- 
act plays are produced each year?” To this question some 84 seminaries 
answered and the results of this question are as follows: 


41 seminaries produce one three-act play per year 

24 seminaries produce two three-act plays per year 
8 seminaries produce three three-act plays per year 
5 seminaries produce four three-act plays per year 
5 seminaries produce five three-act plays per year 
1 seminary produces seven three-act plays per year. 


Percentagewise, therefore, approximately 49% of the seminaries who answered 
produce one play a year; 28% produce two; 10% produce three; and 13% 
produce four or more. 

The second question inquired about the amount of time consumed in pro- 
ducing a three-act play. Many seminaries answered this question in weeks 
and hours per day for practice. To arrive at a common denominator I re- 
dueed everything to hours and then arrived at a general average. Some 79 
seminaries answered this question and after combining all the figures, the 
general norm finally emerged. Generally speaking, it takes some 54 hours of 
actual practice time to present one three-act play. That would mean that a 
Seminary which would allow four weeks of practice at two hours a day or 
seven weeks of practice at one hour a day would find itself about average. 

To another question which inquired whether seminaries allow slower stu- 
dents to enter plays in some capacity, some 97 seminaries answered, Approxi- 
mately 47% of those answering usually allow their slower students to enter 
plays; 42% answered that they seldom allow them to enter; and 11% re- 
sponded that they never allow their participation. 

The last important question which I asked in the first part of the question- 
naire was a personal one and read as follows: “In your opinion, considering 
all factors, are three-act plays beneficial in your seminary?” Of the 99 semi- 
nary directors who answered this question, 84 said they were in favor of such 
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plays and 15 said they were not in favor of three-act plays. From this r. 
sponse almost 88% of the minor seminaries considered plays beneficial and 
some 12% thought they were not. 
The reasons given by the 88% are as follows: 
Plays: 

- Develop better speakers. 

. Help a seminarian to acquire poise and alertness. 

. Offer a challenge of interpretation. 

. Offer a cultural development. 

. Have an important part in vocational and publicity factors. 

. Offer an intellectual as well as practical hobby to seminarians. 

. Develop a student’s character (major roles vs. minor roles). 

. Offer entertainment and aid in school spirit. 

. Are beneficial to students who direct or produce them. 

. Give an opportunity to authorities to judge students. 

. Are important to an English course. 

. Develop a spirit of working together. 

. Develop a spirit of sacrifice. 

. Give a sense of accomplishment in their production. 

. Offer active recreation rather than passive. 

. Offer excellent practice for future priests who may later direct plays, 

. Three-act plays are easier to find than good one-act plays. 


The seminaries who objected to three-act plays offered the following reasons: 
Plays are too limited in number to serve the common good. 

Seminary facilities and budget do not allow them. 

The speech course suffices for student development. 

Too much time is consumed in their production. 

Limited talent in the faculty personnel. 

The heavy schedule of the students. 

Seminary plays are a low grade endeavor. 


The above information was the result obtained from the questionnaire r- 
garding dramatics. The second section, as I have already indicated, looked to 
seminary opportunities for improving public speaking outside of plays and 
curricular speech work. The results of this second part are entirely concerned 
with extracurricular speech in our seminaries. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
he 


PART II—EXTRACURRICULAR SPEECH 


The first question in this second part asked whether our seminaries have 
formal oratorical contests. To this question some 112 seminaries replied, and 
only 64 seminaries of that number have anything like a formal oratorical cot 
test, and only 61 seminaries have anything like a formal debate. From the 
questionnaire it was also evident that very few of our seminaries were it- 
volved with other schools in any form of speech competition. 


To a final question regarding other forms of extracurricular speech wor 
encouraged in the seminary the following information was received. It must 
be remembered, however, that the following list of extracurricular speech 
work was not followed in the majority of the seminaries but rather these dif 
ferent avenues of speech improvement could be found in a few seminaries 
throughout the country. This list may be of interest to seminary authoritie 
in evaluating their own needs in furthering speech work in their own par 
ticular institutions. 
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reasons: 


DRAMATICS AND SPEECH 


Various types of speech work in seminaries consist of the following: 
. Reading in the refectory 
. Student Council meetings 
. Vocational talks to outside groups 
Literary evenings 
. Radio broadcasts 
. Dramatic readings 
Gaudeamus skits 
Speech and drama workshops 
. Graduation talks 
. C.S.M.C. talks 
Reading contests 


It is unfortunate that a number of the preceding list of avenues are not 
provided in our seminaries. This paper has been an effort to reduce to a handy 
thumbnail rule just what other seminaries are doing in the line of dramatics 
and speech improvement. It may afford an opportunity for seminaries to 
judge their own efforts in this regard when compared to other similar institu- 
tions throughout the country. It is hoped that the future priests of this coun- 
try who are now in our minor seminaries will be able to bring the word of 
Christ to their flock with clarity and ease, and with the poise and dignity that 
this great mission deserves. It is for our seminaries today to furnish the 
means whereby these seminarians will be instructed in proper speech tech- 
niques and afforded the opportunities to put these techniques into practice 
either through dramatic presentations or through adequate seminary speech 
facilities. 





VOCATION AS SACRIFICE 


VERY REV BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P., RECTOR, HOLY CROSS 
PASSIONIST PREPARATORY SEMINARY, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


Our Blessed Lord unequivocally demands self-denial as a condition for fol- 
lowing Him: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow Me.” 

Sacrifice is an indispensable requisite for vocation. Vocation and sacrifice 
are mutually related. Since sacrifice entails difficulty and hardship, it places 
a challenge and demands a magnanimous soul. The virtue of magnanimity is 
required for a life of sacrifice. Vocation cannot long endure except in a soul 
endowed with a determined spirit of sacrifice and fortified by the heroic virtue 
of magnanimity. 

There can be no question but that sacrifice is bound up with vocation as an 
indispensable element. It embraces the following difficult factors: (a) self: 
renunciation; (b) consecration to God, in the sense of total oblation; (c) de 
votion, and this in the sense of giving one’s self to the utmost limits of sacri- 
fice; and (d) last, but really foremost, an intense and personal love for Christ. 
Sacrifice is, therefore, a component and necessary part of vocation. And the 
number and quality of vocations will be determined by this fact. As Father 
Leclerg says: “It is only a lack of generosity which sets a limit to vocations.” 


What is the main point of stress to nurture vocations? The sacrificial side 
may not be indifferently overlooked or considered as unimportant. A senti- 
mental, aesthetic concept of vocation is erroneous, for it is contrary to fact, 
and cuts directly against the spirit of our Lord’s teaching and His life, The 
profound love for Christ which is the driving force behind vocation, and which 
generates an ardent spirit of sacrifice, is necessarily bound up with the Pas- 
sion of Christ. A few years ago a Carthusian monk wrote: “Is it not writ 
large, that when men have plucked the Christ from His Cross, planed its sur- 
face smooth, rounded off its sharp corners, and trailed a few sprigs of the 
passion flower about it, in order to make it look attractive, then the Cross 
ceases to exercise its drawing power.” 

The “soft” method, the attempt to cushion the difficult aspects of vocation, 
by playing down the element of sacrifice is dishonest, dangerous and contrary 
to fact. 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Catholic priesthood reminds us that 
only the best boys seek the service of God. To ensure their perseverance and 
to weed out undesirable applicants, vocational directors have a time-honored 
and secure ground plan for procedure. After a candidate has been judged 
worthy, apart from any other course of action indicated, a director must see 
to it that those virtues of generosity and magnanimity are implanted which 
will liberate the divine action of grace in the soul of the recruit. Then, if 4 
solid foundation of sacrifice has been laid, the building of the spiritual edifice 
may be securely entrusted to the divine Architect of vocations, Who, through 
His earthly ministers, will bring the work to completion. 
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IMPROVING MINOR SEMINARY TEACHING * 


VERY REV. WILLIAM T. McNIFF, 0.S.C., RECTOR 
CROSIER SEMINARY, ONAMIA, MINN. 


In early 1956 a questionnaire on the quality of minor seminary scholastic 
preparation was sent to practically every major seminary dean of studies in 
the United States. The 67% response established the following: (a) Four 
out of five of the deans of studies feel that the minor seminary does a better 
job of scholastic preparation than the “general” school; (b) There is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the quality of preparation in Latin and written 
English (and, to a lesser degree, in other fields). 

In the light of this report, it seems that there is room for improvement in 
minor seminary teaching. But there is no easy, “magic carpet” way out: 
improvement of minor seminary teaching will result only from a painstaking, 
complete, step-by-step analysis by each school of its own problems. 

A suggested beginning for a program of self-improvement would include 
careful consideration of objectives, classroom teaching and supervision. 

The setting of objectives should be a matter of cooperative major-minor 
seminary action. The major seminary authorities must be able to state offi- 
cially and specifically what they expect in the way of preparation, and should 
be willing to discuss these objectives with the minor seminary faculty. 

In any school, the classroom teacher is the most important factor in the de- 
velopment of the student; his attitude, example and insight shape the student. 
The minor seminary priest-teacher, then, should be carefully chosen. He 
should realize that he is engaged in an important apostolic work; he should 
know and like his subject; he should have a sympathetic understanding of the 
young; he should be adaptable and imaginative (for teaching is an art). 

A seminary, like any school, needs strong supervision. Individual teachers 
may need help and encouragement and the faculty will need someone to direct 
and coordinate its work. But seminary supervision has a pre-eminent need for 
fraternal charity, patience and tact; the “democracy of the priesthood” leaves 
no room for an employer-employee relationship. 

And, finally, the importance and usefulness of a continuing tradition of 
scholastic excellence should not be overlooked. Students working in this atmos- 
Phere have a constant encouragement and challenge before them. This, cou- 
pled with good teaching (which includes the three factors mentioned above), 
can give us the scholastic results we seek. 


a of paper given at Joint Meeting of Major and Minor Seminary Departments, 
pril 5, 1956. 





SELF-STUDY AND ACCREDITATION 


REV. CHARLES E. KENNEY, M.M., DEAN, MARYKNOLL SEMINARY, 
GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


The purpose of this paper is to show in skeletal fashion how one seminary 
on the college level carried out a program of self-study as one of the require- 
ments to attain regional accreditation. As steps towards accreditation the 
North Central Association requires a self-evaluation report, the completion 
of questionnaires, and a visitation of the seminary by examiners of the asso- 
ciation. The program of self-study is by far the most difficult to organize and 
to start. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS. Before beginning the organization of a self-study 
program these preliminary steps would be of great help: 1) inform the ac- 
crediting agency; 2) study educational measurements and evaluations; 38) 
visit recently accredited colleges; consult experts outside the seminary; 4) par- 
ticipate in workshops. 

In a small faculty every member should have a part in self-study for several 
reasons: 1) more work can be done; 2) a cooperative attitude improves; 3) a 
better understanding of the different parts of a seminary results; 4) a lively 
interest in the whole seminary follows. The temptation for a few to do all tlie 
work defeats the probability of improving every member of the faculty. 


ORGANIZATION OF SELF-STUDY PROGRAM. A central committee of 
five carefully selected members worked out in collaboration with the entire 
faculty of twenty priests the basic expression of the seminary’s general aims 
and specific objectives. This is the first step in self-study since all activities 
of the seminary are judged and justified by the institution’s purposes. 

The central committee then suggested to the rector the members for the 
seven subcommittees which represent the major areas of seminary organiza- 
tion: administration; faculty and instruction; curriculum and institutional 
study; student personnel service; the library; finance and physical plant; and 
athletics. As the program developed the central committee received the studies 
and minutes of the subcommittees, evaluated, edited and mimeographed them 
for the faculty. The studies were then discussed and recommendations made 
at faculty meetings. Thus the criticisms and suggestions of the subcommit- 
tees, the central committee, and the entire faculty were made on the institu- 
tional area studied. Minutes were kept and evaluated by the central com- 
mittee. In addition to the work of the subcommittees, officials of the seminary 
administration submitted detailed account of their positions and the data of 
their offices. Comparisons, judgments and recommendations for improvement 
were made, 

From the studies of the subcommittees, the reports of the administrative 
officials, the evaluations of the central committee, faculty discussion and rec 
ommendations, there were collected comprehensive reports of all the areas 
suggested in the North Central Association’s Revised Manual of Accreditation. 
For unity and coherence one faculty member wrote the final self-evaluation 
report of sixty pages. 

SCOPE OF PARTICULAR STUDIES. In the beginning of the studies there 
was a tendency to justify the status quo. To offset this tendency the central 
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committee outlined the scope the individual studies were to include: 1) a pres- 
entation of the particular aim or purpose of the area being investigated in 
line with the general objectives of the seminary; 2) a survey of the literature 
of the area studied; 3) a judgment of the seminary’s achievement based on 
evidence; 4) recommendations for improvement. Studies of the scope described 
will reveal how widely the conduct of a seminary differs from current educa- 
tional theory and practice. 


CHIEF VALUE. The greatest value of our self-study has been the planned 
program of self-evaluation that has been permanently established. The pro- 
gram works in this way: 1) a faculty study is prepared by a priest or com- 
mittee; 2) the study is mimeographed for each faculty member to be read 
prior to the meeting; 3) discussion occurs at the faculty academic meeting; 
4) a committee draws up resolutions arising from the study, and discussion; 
5) resolutions are voted upon by the faculty; 6) the results are sent to the 
proper superior for action. A check can be made easily of the changes effected. 


Regardless of accreditation, this program of institutional study has left a 
permanent mark on the participants. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


At the closing plenary session of the department the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented and the proposed slate of officers was 
elected by the department. The slate was as follows: 


President: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St, 
Louis, Mo. 


Vice-President: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 


Department Representative on the General Executive Board: 
Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Class of 1956-60: 
Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
Dr. Alfred D. Donovan, Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 
Very Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
Very Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Class of 1953-57: 
Rev. Charles Sheedy, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


REV. GERALD E. DUPONT, S.S.E., Dean, St. 
Michael’s College, Vermont 

VERY REV. COMERFORD J. O’MALLEY, C.M., 
President, DePaul University, Chicago, III. 

REV. BROTHER LEVIAN THOMAS, F.S.C, 
Dean, Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

SISTER MARIE DE LOURDES, President, Col- 
lege of St. Mary of the Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

MOTHER M. AQUINAS, R.S.H.M., President, 
Marymount College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

VERY REV. JAMES J. SHANAHAN, S.J. 
President, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Catholic colleges and universities throughout America share 
the dedicated task of educating nearly 300,000 young citizens of tomorrow; 
and 


Whereas, this vast enterprise has been made possible not only through the 
devoted lives of cleric and religious teachers but in ever increasing measure 
by financial sacrifices, far beyond the call of duty, on the part of their lay 
colleagues; and 
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Whereas, the magnificent and impartially distributed largess of the Ford 
Foundation enables private colleges and universities to provide salaries more 
commensurate with the true dignity of the teacher; has heartened beyond 
expectation the men and women who form the human endowment of higher 
education; and is the greatest single act of vision and sympathetic under- 
standing that has come to our American educational way of life; now there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, that the College and University Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, assembled in annual convention in the City 
of St. Louis, Missouri, hereby places on record its unanimous expression of 
heartfelt commendation and of abiding, prayerful gratitude to the Chairman, 
the Trustees and Officers of the Ford Foundation and to all who have joined 
with them to make possible this munificent benefaction. 

Dated this 6th day of April, 1956 
COMMITTEE FOR THE ABOVE RESOLUTION 
VERY REV. LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J., 
President, Fordham University, New York, N. Y., Chairman 
VERY REV. JOHN A. FLYNN, C.M., 
President, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REV. BROTHER AUGUSTINE PHILIP, F.S.C., 
President, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 





MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST SESSION 


The Executive Committee of the College and University Department met 
on Tuesday, April 3, 1956, at 4:30 P.M. in Committee Room C-2, Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri. Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President 
of the Department and Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided, 
Father Paul C. Reinert was called upon to say the opening prayer. 


The Secretary was asked to call the roll: 


Present: Sister Catharine Marie, Dr. George Donovan, Father Dupont, 
Sister M. Eileen, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Dr. Greenburg, Father Harney, 
Monsignor Haun, Father Henle, Father Kammer, Sister Madeleva, Father 
Meyer, Dr. Murphy, Sister M. Patrick, Father Pax, Brother Potamian, 
Father Regimbal, Father Reinert, Father Rooney, Sister Rose Dominic, 
Father Shanahan, Father Slavin, Brother Stanislaus, Brother Bonaven- 
ture Thomas, Brother W. Thomas and Father Wilson. 


Absent: Father FitzGerald, Monsignor Horrigan and Sister Idamae. 


The Chairman had received word prior to the meeting that the follow- 
ing were unable to attend: Father Campbell, Father Cunningham, Father 
Doyle, Sister Emmanuel, Father Galliher, Father McQuade, Father Max- 
well, Father Meade, Sister Rose Emmanuella and Father Welch. 


Motion was made, seconded and unanimously adopted that the minutes of 
the previous meeting, published in the March 1956 issue of the College News- 
letter be accepted as printed. 


Sister Augustine, Chairman of the Committee on Accreditation and Related 
Topics, was asked to make the report. Sister summarized her prepared report 
which appears in full elsewhere in the Proceedings of the convention. Sub- 
sequent discussion brought out that new emphasis on institutional participa- 
tion is developing in the areas of accreditation and that leadership of regional 
accrediting associations is beginning to show. The report of Sister Augustine 
was accepted unanimously and with thanks. 


At this point, Father Slavin presented a report, the result of his activities 
(1) in connection with the Commission on Teacher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and (2) as delegate of the Commission on Teacher 
Education to the meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education held in February, 1956. Copies of this report are obtainable from 
the Secretary of the Department. 


Brother W. Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Membership, reported 
for the committee and announced the admission of the following institutions: 
Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, N. Y., as Constituent Junior Member; Bres- 
cia College, Owensboro, Kentucky, as Constituent Senior Member; and Sacred 
Heart College, Wichita, Kansas, as Constituent Senior Member. In the dis- 
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cussion which followed, it was mentioned that rejection by the regional 
accrediting agency should not be taken as a reason for non-admission to the 
Association. It was also stated that because the Membership Committee is not 
set up to perform the function of an accrediting agency, the areas of investi- 
gation for this Committee were limited to religion, scholastic philosophy and 
borderline subjects. It was the intention, when the directives were set down, 
that institutions making application for constituent membership meet the 
requirements of their regional agency in the other areas of the curriculum. 
Upon motion, the report of the Committee on Membership was accepted 
unanimously. 


The following report was submitted by Miss Gladys Kiniery, R.N., for the 
Committee on Nursing Education, and read by the Secretary: 


As the Chairman of the Committee, Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., has been 
out of the country this year, no meetings have been held. A Vice Chair- 
man, Miss Gladys Kiniery, was appointed at the Annual Meeting in 1955, 
to take responsibility for developing a program for the Annual Meeting 
in 1956. The program has been planned according to Committee recom- 
mendations made at Atlantic City, April 18, 1955: “That the baccala- 
ureate program in nursing be made one of the topics of the deans’ meet- 
ing at the annual convention in 1956.” 


Representation was made to the Chairman that Miss Margaret Foley, Sec- 
retary of the Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing, was present and, if 
the Committee saw fit, was prepared to make a report, the substance of which 
is of great importance to Catholic colleges and should be made available to 
all concerned. Miss Foley was invited to report, a summary of which follows: 


During recent years there have been two distinct but related developments 
in nursing education in the United States which could have far-reaching 
implications for Catholic institutions. These are: the growth of experimental 
programs in nursing, especially the A.A. degree program in junior colleges, 
and an increase in the number of basic degree programs in colleges and uni- 
versities. Together, these two developments work toward placing a larger 
share of responsibility for financing and control of nursing education “within 
the established educational system of the country,” a goal which has long been 
sought by one segment of the leadership in nursing in the United States. 
There have been definite advances in this direction in some areas of the coun- 
try during the past year. 


From the fact that, in 1956, hospitals control 83.5 per cent of all schools of 
nursing (85 per cent for Catholic schools), it is clear that complete control 
of nursing education by institutions of higher education is several decades 
in the future, if, indeed, it is ever completely accomplished. At the same time, 
control by educational institutions has been growing slowly (in 1950, hospitals 
controlled 90 per cent of all schools in the country and 90 per cent of all 
Catholic schools). At the present time, there are factors within the hospital 
field itself, and in the attitude of society, toward educational opportunities 
for women which tend to encourage the development of more and more college 
controlled programs. There is little to deter the continuation of the move- 
ment, at least as a program competitive with the traditional hospital diploma 
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program. However, regional differences are apparent in the degree of develop- 
ment of college controlled programs, as shown in the following table. 





Per Cent of Schools which are 
College Controlled 


Region All Schools Catholic Schools 








New England States 11.3 16.6 
Middle Atlantic States 12.8 15.4 
South Atlantic States 15.2 18.5 
East North Central States 12.1 
East South Central States 22.6 
West North Central States 19.0 
West South Central States 25.8 
Mountain States 83.3 - 
Pacific States 33.3 20.0 








It will be noted from the above table, also, that those areas of the country 
where nursing in general shows the largest percentages of college controlled 
programs are areas where there has been the least activity in the Catholic 
college, notably west of the Mississippi River. 


The Junior College Movement 


The Cooperative Research Project at Columbia University under Dr. Mon- 
tag has led to establishment of eight experimental programs of about two 
years in length; all but one are controlled by college/university or junior col- 
lege and lead to the associate in arts degree. While these programs are experi- 
mental, and those directing the project are frank to admit that it is too soon 
to evaluate them, the project has stimulated interest, particularly among 
junior colleges. 


The Joint Committee of the National League for Nursing and American 
Association of Junior Colleges has been in existence since 1950. A special 
meeting preceding the last A.A.J.C. Convention was planned to inform junior 
college officers of the requirements of these programs. The Committee has 
prepared a statement of “Guiding Principles for Junior College Programs in 
Nursing.” The National League for Nursing has added a junior college con- 
sultant to its staff. 


A total of fourteen A.A. degree programs are in operation at the present 
time (including the seven in the Project); of these, five are controlled by 
senior colleges—nine by junior colleges. In addition, five junior colleges now 
offer diploma programs in nursing. (In 1950, one school was identified under 
junior college control.) 


College/University Implications for Catholic 
Schools of Nursing 


1. Wherever the junior college controlled school of nursing or the A.A. degree 
program flourishes, maintenance of “comparable” programs for the educa- 
tion of Catholic students will be a real problem. We can identify only 
fifteen Catholic junior colleges in the United States where lay women 
would be eligible for admission. The one Catholic junior college now active 
in nursing grants an A.A. degree for the completion of a three year 
diploma program. 
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, Even though facilities were available for the establishment of Catholic 
schools of nursing in junior colleges, the financial problem remains. When 
a community supported junior college takes over responsibility for nursing 
education in an area, the use of public funds may permit minimum cost 
to the student. When a Catholic school of nursing changes from hospital 
to college control, its financial problems follow and cost to the student may 
increase. 


. There will be attempts to meet the competition from college controlled 
programs by “arrangements” between existing Catholic schools of nursing 
and colleges and universities for the granting of degrees; by separate 
incorporation of schools of nursing; by using college terminology to 
describe the curriculum of the school, etc. Already there have been one or 
two proposals along these lines. It seems very important that any college 
programs which are developed for Catholic institutions follow recognized 
educational standards. 


Since this was not business before the Executive Committee, motion was 
made to accept the above as a personal report of Miss Foley. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 


Father Reinert, Chairman of the Finance Committee, presented the budgets 
considered by his Committee and recommended that the Newsletter be assigned 
a budget of nine hundred dollars, the Committee on Membership four hundred 
dollars, and the Secretary of the Department fourteen hundred dollars. Motion 
was made, seconded and unanimously passed that the recommendations be 
accepted and the incoming Chairman present the budget requests to the Sec- 
retary General for remission to the Treasurer. 


The next business before the Committee was the election of the editor of 
the College Newsletter. A committee had been appointed to select a new editor, 
had pursued the leads and recommendations submitted but was not successful 
in presenting a candidate for this responsible position. Monsignor FitzGibbon 
had volunteered to assist the new editor through the first issues. Under the 
circumstances he was asked if he would be kind enough to continue as editor 
of the Newsletter until the Committee could nominate a successor and per- 
suade him or her to accept the post. To this he graciously consented. 


Brother W. Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Membership, due to 
pressure of other business, had submitted his resignation. The Chairman in 
reluctantly accepting his resignation opened the floor to nominations for his 
successor. The name of Father Edward Kammer having been proposed and 
duly seconded, the nominations were closed and Father Kammer unanimously 
elected. 


A special resolutions committee, consisting of Father Wilson, Father Meyer 
and Father Galliher as Chairman, was appointed to draw up a set of resolu- 
tions expressing the sentiments of the Executive Committee on the occasion 
of the retirement of Brother Emilian. In the absence of Father Galliher, the 
Chairman requested Father Meyer to read the resolutions. 


Whereas, circumstances have necessitated the resignation of Brother Emil- 
ian, one of our most loyal associates, for membership on our Committee; and 


Whereas, for a period of more than twenty-five years he has made vocal 
in many sections of this country a fearless, clear and distinct understanding 
of the principles, aims, and ideals of the educational doctrine of the Great 
Teacher of mankind; and 


Whereas, he has contributed much, and very much, to the high standards 
and influence of our present system of Catholic education; therefore be it 
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Resolved, that the members of this Committee give sincere and formal 
expression to their great loss on his separation from our midst; and he it 
further 


Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be spread upon our records, and 
that a second copy be transmitted to Brother Emilian of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. 


Upon motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The next item on the agenda was a proposal emanating from the Executive 
Board that the various departments undertake the preparation and publica- 
tion of monographs. The proposal was well received and discussion centered 
around ways and means of bringing it to fruition. Motion was finally made 
that the Committee accept this proposal with gratitude to the Executive Board 
and that the Chair appoint a small committee to explore the possibilities with 
a minimum of delay. 


Brother W. Thomas next reported on the aspects of the work of the com- 
mittee appointed to restudy procedures to guide the Committee on Member- 
ship. Among other things, he suggested proposals to set definite standards 
of admission, the establishment of a service of assistance and guidance not 
at the end of the five year probationary period but throughout the interval, 
and that provision be made for periodic consultations. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned at 5:30 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second meeting of the Executive Committee of the College and Uni- 
versity Department was held in Committee Room C-2, Kiel Auditorium, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, on Friday, April 6, 1956, at 11:00 A.M. Father Paul C. 
Reinert, the newly elected President of the College and University Depart- 
ment, presided. Father Slavin, Vice President, was asked to say the opening 
prayer. 


The Secretary took the roll: 


Present: Dr. George Donovan, Sister M. Eileen, Father Harney, Monsignor 
Haun, Father Henle, Father Kammer, Father Meyer, Dr. Murphy, Sister M. 
Patrick, Father Pax, Brother Potamian, Father Regimbal, Father Reinert, 
Sister Rose Dominic, Sister Rose Emmanuella, Father Shanahan, Father 
Sheedy, Father Slavin, Brother Bonaventure Thomas and Brother W. Thomas. 


Absent: Father Dupont, Father FitzGerald, Dr. Greenburg, Monsignor 
Horrigan, Sister Idamae, Sister Madeleva. 


Excused: Father Campbell, Father Cunningham, Father Doyle, Sister 
Emmanuel, Monsignor FitzGibbon, Father Galliher, Father McQuade, Father 
Maxwell, Father Meade, Brother Stanislaus and Father Welch. 


The following were unable to attend as they had just been elected at the 
General Session: Dr. Alfred D. Donovan, Father Paul L. O’Connor and 
Father Andrew C, Smith. 


The Chairman then presented Father Sheedy as a new member of the Class 
of 1957. 


The first item on the agenda was to determine the place and the time of 
the October Meeting. The meeting place is the Palmer House in Chicago, in 
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conjunction with the meeting of the American Council on Education and the 
date is Wednesday, October 10, 1956. 


After further discussion regarding the selection of the new editor of the 
College Newsletter, motion was made and adopted that the chair be empowered 
to select the editor. 


Father Henle then presented the members of the Committee on Graduate 
Study for the coming year: Dean George Rock, Catholic University; Rev. J. 
Gerald Walsh, C.S.Sp., Duquesne University; Rev. Paul FitzGerald, SJ., 
Boston College; Dean John O. Riedl, Marquette University; Rev. Joseph E. 
Hogan, C.M., Saint John’s University; and Rev. Paul Beichner, C.S.C., Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 


Father Kammer, the new Chairman of the Committee on Membership, will 
submit the names of the other members of the committee at the October 
Meeting. 

Regarding the resolution passed at the general session of the department 
that a committee be appointed to consider the possibilities of scholarship aid 
to children of faculty members, the question arose as to whether this should 
be a sub-committee of the general Faculty Welfare Committee. The Chair- 
man will contact Father Meade for consultation on the best procedure to 
follow in selecting personnel for this committee and determining its sphere 
of operation. 


To implement the previous discussion on the topic of departmental mono- 
graphs, it was recommended that three or four persons be selected to con- 
sider procedures and that they be chosen as far as possible from the same 
geographical area so as to facilitate meetings. A preliminary report should 
be submitted at the October meeting. It was also suggested that some of the 


questions to which the convention gave rise might well be the topics for con- 
sideration and study leading to publication as a monograph. 

The Program Planning Committee, which would handle the immediate 
preparation of the convention program for the next year, should likewise be 
selected from one geographical area. 


The meeting adjourned with prayer at 11:50 A.M. 


Respectfully submitted: 
BROTHER A. POTAMIAN, F.S.C., 
Secretary 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AND RELATED TOPICS 


The accreditation of teacher education by the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) continues to be the major issue 
in the field of accreditation. 


A review of the developments with respect to it will help to throw light on 
its present status. At its annual meeting on March 18, 1955, as we indicated 
in our report last year, the National Commission on Accrediting (NCA) had 
reaffirmed its belief that a national accrediting agency in teacher education 
should be recognized. The major unresolved issue in recognizing the NCATE 
as this agency, the NCA indicated, was its structure. 


In an attempt to effect an alteration in this structure the NCA recommended 
that a meeting be held of representatives from the NCA, the NCATE, the 
Association of American Colleges (AAC), and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). These groups met on June 17, 
1955. Nothing tangible, however, came of the meeting. Later at the suggestion 
of the Executive Committee of the NCA, three of their representatives met 
with three representatives of the NCATE on October 8. A proposal was ar- 
rived at in the form of a compromise on the part of both NCATE and NCA. 
According te it the NCATE was to reduce its representation from the Council 
of Chief State School Officers from 3 to 2; the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification from 3 to 2; and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association from 3 to 1. The number of representatives 
from institutionally controlled associations was to be increased from 6 (pre- 
sently from the AACTE) to eight. The additional 2 were to come from the 
AAC which was to be invited to become a constituent member of the Council. 
The number of representatives of the other two organizations were to remain 
the same, as the following comparison reflects. 


Present Council Representatives from Proposed Council 





6 AACTE 6 
—_ AAC 2 
6 National Commission on Teacher 6 
Education and Professional 
Standards (NEA) 
Council of Chief State 
School Officers 
National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification 
3 National School Boards Association 


21 19 


Before this proposed agreement could become an operational reality, how- 
ever, it had to be approved by the Executive Committees of the NCA and the 
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NCATE, and also by the total Commission of the NCA and the full Council 
of the NCATE and its constituent organizations, 


The Executive Committee of the NCA was the first to approve the com- 
promise agreement on October 24 and the Executive Committee of the NCATE 
on November 20. However, before the full membership of the NCA and of the 
NCATE had had a chance to meet and to consider the proposed agreement 
three regional associations and two of the constituent organizations of the 
NCA: namely, the Association of American Colleges and the Association of 
Teacher Education Institutions (ATEI) took action concerning it. 


ACTION OF TWO CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS OF NCA 


Association of American Colleges. In accordance with the proposed agree- 
ment the AAC was invited on December 2 to become a constituent member 
of the NCATE and to appoint two representatives to the Council. The as- 
sociation formally declined this invitation on January 12 during its annual 
meeting in St. Louis, giving as its reason “that it is inadvisable for the As- 
sociation of American Colleges to abandon its historic position by becoming an 
organic participant in an accrediting process.” 


At the same time it endorsed a resolution of the National Committee of 
Regional Accrediting Agencies of January 10, 1956, and instructed its repre- 
sentatives to the National Commission on Accrediting to act in accordance 
with the principles therein set forth. The resolution expressed objection to 
the NCATE on both its present and its proposed status on the grounds that 
it is not institutionally controlled. It recommended that responsibility for 
the professional accreditation of teacher education be assumed by the regional 
associations and that these associations seek the counsel of the relevant pro- 
fessional agencies and state education departments. 


Association of Teacher Education Institutions, The second constituent or- 
ganization of NCA, the Association of Teacher Education Institutions (ATEI) 
at its annual meeting on February 16, 1956, took an opposite position from 
that of the AAC, reaffirming its belief in the need for a national accrediting 
agency in teacher education and its support for NCATE. 


The need for a national accrediting body is based on the principle that 
teaching is one of the major professions and should be so recognized. It sup- 
ported also the basic principles involved in the broad base of the structure 
of NCATE. The teaching profession, it believes, differs basically from other 
professions in that teachers are public employees serving the children of all 
the people. Their preparation must therefore be the joint concern of the 
constituent members of the Council. 


At this meeting also the ATEI instructed its representatives on the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting a) to support the continued recognition of 
NCATE as the accepted national professional accrediting agency in the field 
of teacher education; b) to support the proposed revision of the structure of 
NCATE or any constructive proposal for a revision consistent with its basic 
aims and purposes. 


ACTION OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
MIDDLE STATES, NORTHWEST, AND NORTH CENTRAL 


Middle States Association. At its annual meeting held November 25, 1955, 
the association passed a resolution reaffirming the moratorium on seeking 
acreditation by NCATE and on initiating and concluding any cooperative 
arrangement with NCATE concerning joint evaluation of higher institutions 
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until negotiations between NCATE, NCA, and AAC have been amicably con. 
cluded and the Middle States institutions so advised. 


In a memorandum to its member institutions on February 15, 1956, the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle Association 
indicated that the Middle States Association can accept in principle the re 
sponsibility and the recommendation of the AAC that the regional associa- 
tions accredit teacher education. It indicated its belief that the Middle States 
Association can do so competently and in a manner consistent with its basic 
objectives, Between now and November the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education intends to confer with leaders in teacher education from 
both liberal arts and teachers colleges, with representatives of AACTE and 
with officials of state education departments. Through these conferences the 
Commission expects to develop specific answers to problems and procedures 
concerning accreditation of teacher education. The membership were urged 
to express their views to the Middle States Commission on Higher Education 
on these points before its April 11 meeting. 


Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. The Higher Com- 
mission of the Northwest Association found the proposed agreement of the 
NCA and NCATE unacceptable on two counts as indicated in a communica- 
tion dated December 20, The NCATE does not adequately reflect all types of 
institutions offering teacher education programs—particularly the multi-pur- 
pose institutions—and that further it contains disproportionate representation 
from non-institutional groups. 


In the representation on the Council of Chief State School Officers, State 
Directors of Certification and Accreditation, and of School Board Members, 
the Northwest Association fears that legal or quasi-legal certification or ac- 
creditation within a state is linked with NCATE, thus jeopardizing the right 
of each individual institution to exercise free choice as to whether or not to 
request accreditation either by a regional association or by any of the pro- 
fessional accrediting agencies with which the regional association may con- 
clude a cooperative arrangement. 


The Northwest Association recommends further consideration of the two 
problems indicated above by NCA with a view to a more realistic solution 
or guarantee in these matters. It also reasserts its interest in a cooperative 
arrangement with NCATE if an amicable resolution of the present differences 
can be effected which takes cognizance of the points covered in the resolu- 
tion of the Middle States and Northwest regional associations and previous 
criteria set forth by the North Central Association and the Association of 
American Colleges. 

North Central Association. On February 2, 1956, Dr. Norman Burns, Secre- 
tary of the North Central Association of Colleges and Universities, sent a 
letter to member colleges and universities indicating that the National Com- 
mittee of Regional Accrediting Agencies had no power to commit the con- 
stituent associations. He referred to the resolution this Committee passed on 
January 10, and the AAC endorsed, recommending that the six regional ac- 
crediting associations, rather than NCATE, carry the responsibility for the 
accreditation of programs of teacher education and in this activity utilize 
the counsel of relevant professional agencies and state education departments. 
The resolution, he indicated, would be referred to the North Central Com- 
mittee on Professional Education at a meeting on February 25. The recom- 
mendation of this Committee together with the comments of North Central 
member institutions will be presented for action at the coming annual meet- 
ing of the Association in April. 
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ly con- 

. At its meeting on February 25 the Committee on Professional Education 
of the North Central postponed the decision of the National Committee of 
Regional Accrediting Agencies, pending exploration of other possible means 
for solving the problem in the area of the accreditation of programs for the 
preparation of teachers, It reaffirmed its position taken on January 5, 1955, 
that the National Commission on Accrediting should carry the responsibility 
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basic for the resolution of the controversial issues incident to the establishment and 


functioning of the NCATE. For the consideration by the National Commission 


— on Accrediting the North Central Committee offered the following recommenda- 
E and tions: 
es the 1. That the National Commission on Accrediting continue to negotiate 
edures with NCATE relative to the structure of the body, and 
urged 2. That the end of such negotiation should be the formation of a struc- 
cation ture which would require that a majority of the voting members of 
the NCATE be chosen from colleges and universities with attention 
- Com- being paid to representation from types of institutions in proportion 
of the to their contribution to the supply of teachers. 
unica- . That the NCATE indicate its acceptance of the principle that its chief 
pes of area of concern is the professional portion of the program pursued 
ti-pur- by prospective teachers and that for approval of the liberal arts and 
tation other teaching fields it accept the recommendation of the appropriate 
regional accrediting agency. It follows, of course, that in its appraisal 
State of programs in the liberal arts and other fields pursued by prospective 
mbers, teachers, the regional accrediting agency should give careful considera- 
or ac: tion to the needs of prospective teachers, 
» right . That the major portion of the financial support for the accrediting 
not to activities of the NCATE should be secured from institutional sources. 
€ pro- . That a high degree of cooperation between the NCATE and the re- 
y con- gional accrediting associations should be encouraged. 
i tie This review of the actions of the AAC, the ATEI, and the three regional 
elite oe associations: Middle States, Northwest, and North Central, reveals 
wative several things: 
1 1, All associations except the ATEI agree that both the present and 
resolu- the proposed structure of the NCATE is unacceptable because it is 
evious not institutionally controlled. 
ion of . The Northwest Association in addition to the objection under 1 above 
fears that the representation in the NCATE from associations having 
Secre- a legal or quasi-legal status with respect to state certification and 
sent 8 accreditation will threaten the freedom of institutions in their choice 
-Com- of seeking accreditation. 
e con- . Two of the five associations, the AAC and the Middle States, ex- 
sed on pressed the preference of having the regional associations assume the 
al ace responsibility to accredit teacher education programs instead of the 
or the NCATE. 
utilize . All five associations referred the responsibility of negotiating with 
ments. the NCATE to the NCA in an effort to resolve the issues concerning 


Con- the structure of the NCATE. 


er APPROVAL OF NCATE AND ITS CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 

meet- Earlier in this report we indicated that in order to have the proposed agree- 
ment with respect to the structure of NCATE become an operational reality 
two steps were necessary: the approval of the Executive Committees of NCA 
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and NCATE, which we have already described and, second, the approval of 
the full membership of the two organizations, 

At its meeting on January 28 the NCATE unanimously agreed to modify 
the structure according to the compromise agreement approved by the Ex. 
ecutive Committees of both organizations, The deliberations of the Council 
led to the following action as stated by its Executive Director, Dr. W. Earl 
Armstrong, in his address to the AACTE in February: 


The NCATE 


1. approved the proposed agreement as recommended by its Executive 
Committee with the exception of the appointment of the two repre- 
sentatives by the Association of American Colleges; 

. authorized the Executive Committee of the Council to agree at its 
discretion to the appointment of two additional collegiate representa- 
tives by an organization mutually acceptable to the Executive Con- 
mittee of the Council and to the National Commission on Accrediting; 

. instructed the Director to submit the proposed revision in the struc. 
ture of the Council to the five percent constituent organizations of the 
Council with the request that each act on it and notify the Director 
of its action by February 24, 1956; 

. provided for the revision of the Constitution of NCATE to make it 
harmonize with items 1 and 2 above when all parties concerned have 
ratified the agreement. 


Each of the five constituent organizations of the NCATE ratified the agree- 
ment, the Council of Chief State School Officers having been the first to do 
so on December 2, 1955. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON ACCREDITING 


The membership of the National Commission on Accrediting took action on 
the issues concerning the NCATE at its annual meeting March 8, 1956. This 
action was the outcome of their deliberations on the recommendations, which 
were presented above, of the three regional associations: Middle States, 
Northwest, and North Central; and of the two constituent organizations of 
the National Commission on Accrediting: AAC and ATEI. Together with 
these recommendations, the NCA considered the opinions of institutional mem- 
bers expressed in a questionnaire which was sent to them by the NCA, A 
majority of the 593 who replied found the proposed compromise agreement 
regarding the structure of NCATE unacceptable. 

The action of the NCA as it was expressed in the March 7 report of the 
Commission to Presidents of Member Institutions follows: 

The Commission, at its March 3, 1956, annual meeting, took the actions re- 
garding NCATE presented herewith: 

To reaffirm the statement and earlier position that the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting is in favor of a national accrediting agency for 
teacher education. 


The Commission then discussed the revised structure of NCATE as pro 
posed by the Executive Committee at its meeting of October 24, 1955. Using 
this proposed revision of the structure as a basis for consideration, the Com- 
mission adopted the resolution whereby: 

The National Commission on Accrediting recognizes the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education on the conditions that it change 
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its structure to provide for “majority institutional control’ and that it 
work closely with the duly constituted authorities of the several regional 
associations, 


In the consideration of structure the Commission acted on the assumption 
that institutional members would be representative of the different types of 
institutions preparing teachers and would be selected by an organization or 
organizations of such institutions, 


The Commission also adopted the following resolution: 


The National Commission on Accrediting authorizes its Executive Com- 
mittee to add the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion to the approved list of recognized accrediting agencies when in the 
opinion of the Executive Committee it complies with the provision that 
there be “majority control by institutional members.” 


This action of the NCA brings the NCATE closer to being on the NCA’s 
approved list of professional accrediting associations than it has ever been 
before. The burden of decision now rests on the NCATE. A meeting of the 
NCATE has been called for May 11 and 12, 1956, to decide whether or not the 
Council will meet the demands of the NCA. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 


Resolution Regarding the AAUW. Besides taking action on the issue of 
accreditation of teacher education by the NCATE at its March 3 meeting the 
NCA gave consideration to the question relating to the American Association 
of University Women (AAUW). It took action to request that organization 


to employ the regional associations’ lists of accredited institutions as a basis 
for its membership requirement. A committee from the Commission has been 
appointed to meet with representatives of AAUW for the purpose of presenting 
this request. : 

Election of Officers. New officers have been elected to positions on the NCA. 
A, Hollis Edens, President, and Cloyd H. Marvin, Secretary-Treasurer, both 
of whom requested not to be re-elected, have been succeeded by the following: 

President: David D. Henry, President, University of Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer: Martin D. Whitaker, President, Lehigh University 

The Vice-President is Albert N. Jorgensen, President, University of Con- 
necticut 


Pamphlet To Be Issued, The NCA Secretary, William K. Selden, has an- 
nounced that a pamphlet is to be issued this spring which will contain a list 
of all the Commissioners, a list of the present institutional membership, num- 
bering one thousand forty-four, and a copy of the Constitution. 


Studies Made. In accordance with a provision in the Constitution of NCA 
to “collect and publish information on higher education pertinent to accredit- 
ing,” two studies were made recently and copies were enclosed in a Report to 
Presidents of Member Institutions, dated February 20, 1956. The titles of 
these studies are (1) Non-Regionally Accredited Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion and (2) Numbers of Institutions Offering Programs of Study Accredited 
by Professional Associations Recognized by National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS (NCTEPS) 


Considerable progress has been made in the participation by members of 
our Catholic institutions in the meetings of NCTEPS, both nationally and 
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regionally. At the personal invitation of Dr. Tim Stinnett, Executive Secre. 
tary of this organization, ten representatives of the Sister Formation Confer. 
ence attended the national meeting at DeKalb, Illinois, in June, 1955, and one 
representative from each state participated in the 1955-56 regional TEPS 
meetings. 

Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., member of the Sister Formation Con. 
ference Committee, and provincial superior, Immaculate Conception province, 
Davenport, was invited to take part in the first meeting of the Iowa TEPS 
Commission held at Ames, Iowa, November 18-19. Sister gave the keynote 
address and served as consultant for a group which discussed placement and 
follow-up service in teacher education. 

Besides representatives of the Sister Formation Conference a considerable 
number of other groups of Sisters, priests, and lay people from our Catholic 
institutions participated in the national and regional TEPS Conferences and 
programs, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The AACTE continues to do outstanding work in the improvement of teacher 
education. Excellent studies are being made in various areas of teacher edu- 
cation. The program of research has reached such proportions that a full 
time director of research has been employed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the developments of the past year, the NCEA Committee on 
Accreditation offers the following recommendations to the NCEA member- 
ship: 

1. To continue to support the National Commission on Accrediting and 
to urge it to increase its efforts to have the NCATE so modify its 
structure as to bring about institutional control of the organization. 

. To urge official institutional representation through the regional ac- 
crediting associations on the National Commission for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. 

. To continue active participation in the meetings and programs of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 

. To utilize the opportunities provided by the AACTE to improve pro 
grams of teacher education in our colleges and universities. 

. To support the National Commission’s action in regard to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED TOPICS 


PIUS BARTH, 0O.F.M. 

SISTER CATHARINE MARIE, §.C. 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 

A. A. LEMIEUX, S.J. 

TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 

PAUL C, REINERT, S.J. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, 0.S.F., Chairman 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE 


Your Committee on Faculty Welfare would like to repeat portions of ‘its 
1955 report. The Committee feels it is necessary in order to point up the 
rovince,  Mesent report and make meaningful the 1956 report. 


. TEPS For many years not a few of the colleges and universities of the United 
keynote States have granted financial consideration to the children of the faculties. 
ent and The amounts varied from full remission of board, room, tuition and fees 

to a partial remission of the cost of tuition. As colleges and universities 
‘derable grew and the staffs became larger, there was a necessary retrenchment. 
“atholic Finally, any remission beyond tuition and general fees became very 
ces and scarce and almost unknown. 


At the same time a new development was making itself felt. It was 
evident that a teacher in a college for men could receive no assistance 
in the higher education of his daughters, or, the other way around, a 
teacher in a college for women could do nothing for his sons. Again, there 
was another unevenness inasmuch as a faculty child who wanted to study 
in an area not taught by his parent’s institution, would of necessity have 
to seek an education elsewhere. Either that, or enroll in a program which 
did not hold his prime interest. 


Things began to come to a head under the economic pressures of the 
early nineteen-thirties. At that time a few colleges made bilateral agree- 
ments between themselves. Then came World War Two when nearly all 
young men, including the sons of the faculties, were in the armed serv- 
ices, and when the men’s colleges were happy enough to survive. 


In January, 1947, the idea was revived under the leadership and guid- 
ance of Dean Robert R. R. Brooks of Williams College, after whom the 
plan which was to be developed is sometimes named, the Brooks Plan 
or the Williams Plan. He drew up the principal policies and procedures 
for a faculty children’s tuition exchange and invited fifteen northeastern 
colleges to participate. Four men’s colleges accepted—Williams, Amherst, 
Wesleyan and Bowdoin. Before the year was out, Bennington became 
the first women’s college to join. 


In March, 1952, another meeting of fifteen northeastern colleges took 
place in Albany, New York. This time the idea took an enthusiastic hold 
and by November of the same year forty-one institutions had enrolled 
under the name of the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange. To carry 
the financial burden a grant was sought from the (Ford) Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. On June 1, 1954, the Exchange received a 
grant of $38,000 from the Fund with the promise of $70,000 additional 
to cover the years 1955-1959. 


As of January 1, 1955, one hundred twenty colleges and universities are 
members of the Exchange. Geographically, they represent twenty-two 
States. In size they vary from the complicated structure and enormous 
enrollment of Columbia University to small liberal arts colleges. 

Obviously no Catholic colleges and universities are members of the 
Exchange. It is just as obvious that many of us are facing the same 


problems right now, and most of us will be facing them in the not too 
distant future. 
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Your Committee is convinced that a plan for our lay faculties similar 
to the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange will have many advantages, 


1. It will improve the economic status of lay faculty members by 
granting them a benefit which has actual cash value. 


2. It will enable Catholic institutions to attract and hold on our staffs 
the better teachers by offering them the same benefits now available in 
non-Catholic institutions. 


3. It will encourage the children of our Catholic lay staffs to attend 
Catholic institutions when their sex or program interests would keep them 
from attending the schools of their teacher-parents. 


4. It will have a public relations benefit for the Catholic institutions 
themselves. It will make better known a fact which is not realized enough 
by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, that most of our Catholic colleges 
and universities now have a large number of lay persons on their teach- 
ing and administrative staffs, many of them men and women of wide 
practical experience in the business and professional worlds. 


So much for the necessary background and now for this year’s report. 
Following the mandate from the department, your Committee on Faculty 
Welfare formulated a short questionnaire and mailed it to the presidents of 
one hundred eighty Catholic colleges and universities, all constituent members 
of the department. One hundred twenty eight returned the questionnaire for 
which the committee is very grateful. We are sure that the large response 
bespeaks the interest in the problem. 


The first question asked for the number of lay people on the faculty. At 
first sight this question may seem to serve no purpose. Actually it served a 
necessary purpose as it gave us a means to evaluate the answers. For instance, 
ninety of the colleges responding had twenty-five or less on their respective 
staffs. Forty-eight of these ninety had ten or less lay instructors. Eight of 
the forty-eight did not have a single lay person on the faculty. Very naturally 
those with so few people concerned had not yet formed a policy. Not a few 
had had no occasion to grant remission for the education of faculty children. 


It was interesting to discover further that, of the number answering (128), 
nineteen had lay faculties numbering between twenty-five and fifty, eight had 
lay faculties numbering between fifty-one and a hundred, and there were 
eleven who had over a hundred. Of these eleven, five had over three hundred 
and the largest number recorded was three hundred eighty-one. 


The second question asked whether the college had in practice granted any 
remission of costs. All replied to the question, eighty saying they did give 
a remission, and 48 replying in the negative. 


Questions three, four, and five were left unanswered in some cases. It is, 
therefore, impossible to balance these results against the total (128) reply- 
ing. Your committee felt that it should give the figures to you just as we 
found them, without trying to interpret what was not there. 

Questions three and four belong together and complement one another. 
Three asked was the remission given on an individual basis and four wanted 
to find out whether it was granted as a matter of established policy. Twenty- 
one colleges granted the remission on an individual basis while sixty-five had 
an established policy. Your committee found this latter figure of great sig- 
nificance. When approximately seventy percent of those replying to these 
two questions had already a firm policy regarding remission, it evidently 
shows how common the practice of remission is. 
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Question five dealt with the amount of the remission and asked whether 
it was full or partial remission. Fifty-two colleges and universities gave full 
tuition and thirty-four gave partial remission. There were variations, as one 
would suspect, but we feel that the terms “full” and “partial” answer our 
general needs. 

The final question sought to discover whether the membership of the depart- 
ment would be interested in having the faculty children’s exchange idea fur- 
ther investigated and perhaps a mechanism set up to answer what your com- 
mittee feels is a great need for Catholic education. Of the one hundred twenty- 
tight replying, eighteen had either no opinion in the matter or showed they 
were undecided by the use of question marks. Of the remaining one hundred 
ten, seventeen voted “no.” They were contented with things as they are, or, 
prhaps, they thought that the time was not ripe for it. Ninety-three voted 
“yes,” they were in favor of the department doing something towards settling 
the problem of the faculty children. 

In view of the above evidence of high interest on the part of the constituent 
members of the College and University Department, NCEA, your Committee 
on Faculty Welfare offers the following resolution. 

(1) That the President of this department be, and is hereby, empowered to 
name a committee for the express purpose of pursuing further the problems 
of a faculty children’s exchange plan; (2) that this committee be and is 
hereby empowered to seek necessary funds from foundations or other sources; 
(3) that this committee report back to the College and University Depart- 
ment at its next annual meeting in 1957. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER ST. GERALDINE, G.N.S.H., 
MARTIN F. MAHONEY, S.J., 
FIDELIS O’ROURKE, O.F.M., 
FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M., Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON GRADUATE STUDY 


The annual fall meeting of the Commission, was held on December 5, 1955, 
at Boston College. All graduate deans of the Catholic institutions were invited 
and fifteen deans attended. The meeting was devoted to the preparation of 
the program for the open session sponsored by the Commission at the national 
meeting and to the discussion of a series of problems in graduate education. 


The annual Easter meeting of the Commission was held at Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, on Wednesday, April 4, at 3:30 P.M. A Program Committee to 
plan the next fall meeting and the open session of the national convention 
for 1957 was appointed: Reverend J. Gerald Walsh, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne 
University, Chairman; Reverend John M. Daley, S.J., of Georgetown Uni- 
+ ane and Reverend Paul Beichner, C.S.C., of the University of Notre 

ame, 

The problem of preparing teachers for liberal arts colleges was discussed. 
The group agreed that a serious problem exists and directed the Program 
Committee to plan a formal approach to the study of the problem and its 
possible solution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. J. HENLE, S.J., 
Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


A luncheon meeting of the Inter-American Affiairs Committee took place 
in the North Room of Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Thursday, April §, 
Representatives of about forty different institutions were present. 


The Rev. James Conroy, Associate Editor, Our Sunday Visitor, gave a talk 
and then led a discussion concerning the foreign student problem in the 
United States. Those present agreed that as a practical aid a guide of 
United States Catholic colleges and universities should be published jn 
Spanish. Father Conroy is going to assist in the project. 

Sister Mary Sheila, O.P., of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., was elected 
chairman of the committee for the year 1956-1957. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT PELTON, C.S.C., 
Chairman pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership met on Tuesday, April 3, at 1:30 P.M. in 
Committee Room C-1, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Secretary was directed to recommend to the Executive Committee that: 


1. Mercy Junior College, Tarrytown, N. Y., be approved for Constituent 
Junior College membership; 


2. Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky., be approved for Constituent Senior 
College membership; 


8. Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kan., be approved for Constituent Senior 
College membership. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER W. THOMAS, F.S.C. 
Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SISTER FORMATION 


The Sister Formation Committee, erected by the Executive Committee of 
the Department in 1954, now consists of the following members, appointed 
by the President of the Department: 

Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F. 

Sister Mary Basil, S.S.N.D. 

Sister Celine, C.R. 

Mother Anna Maria Dengel, S.C.M.M. 
Mother Mary Florence, S.L. 

Sister Frederica Horvath, S.S.S. 
Sister M. Gerard, 0.S.F. 

Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 
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The activities of this new committee, for whose existence we are very grate- 
ful to the College and University Department, are being described in a prog- 
ress report to be read at the closing session of this convention. With your 
emission, then, Mr. Chairman, and in order to save the time of our member- 
ship, this report will be confined to those items which will not be covered or 
daborated on at that time. 


In addition to the six regional Conferences sponsored this year by SFC, 
the Sister Formation Committee and the regional chairmen have held three 
meetings, one in DeKalb, Illinois, on July 1, one in Chicago, on January 25 
and 26, and one during this convention on April 3. Major projects discussed 
in these meetings were the planning of the second and third series of regional 
Sister Formation Conferences, a research project in curriculum study and 
curriculum construction to be carried on with the assistance of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, and a national survey of the needs of 
inservice elementary and secondary-school Sister teachers. 


The regional Conferences have been reported in the Sister Formation Bul- 
letin, a publication of your committee, which is edited by Sister Ritamary, 
of Marycrest College, and which is available to all interested persons for 
one dollar a year. The Conference papers for the 1954-55 series have been 
collected in a volume to be issued by Fordham University Press, through the 
assistance of a grant from the Michael P. Grace Foundation. Proceeds from 
the sale of this volume will go into a fund to make possible the publication 
of succeeding series. It is hoped that the proceedings of the 1955-56 series, on 
The Integration of Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of 
Sisters, will be available toward the end of this year. 


The survey of the needs of inservice elementary and secondary-school 
Sister teachers, in which about ten thousand Sisters were asked to list and 
describe what would make them better teachers, is a project which we feel 
to be as important as what has hitherto been undertaken for preservice 
Sister education. It is not the position of the Sister Formation Committee 
that inservice training, whether formal or informal, should in any way replace 
preservice work in our planning for the future. Nevertheless, this study was 
made on the assumption that we have a serious responsibility to the older 
members of the teaching communities, who entered the field with less adequate 
training, that we have a responsibility to the young Sisters to see that they 
leave their lengthened training programs to go into a situation where there 
will be opportunity for them to use and develop what they have learned, and 
that we have a responsibility to the whole Association to point out that many 
other Catholic educational projects and proposals are likely to founder on the 
rocks of insufficient time and inadequate materials, unless we take steps to 
provide our Sisters in service with more realistic schedules and work-loads 
and with more practical cultural opportunities. 

As might have been expected, need and problem number one revealed by 
this inservice survey was time, so the second annual meeting held under the 
auspices of the Sister Formation Committee was devoted, yesterday, to that 
topic exclusively. 

A third major project undertaken during the last year was one in cur- 
ticulum research and curriculum construction in the very specific field of the 
education of Sisters as Sisters. 

This project was devised, and a grant for it was sought from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, because it seemed that, if our annual 
Conferences were to continue to attract the highest administrative and aca- 
demic superiors of the congregations, as they did in increasing numbers during 
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the first two years, it would be necessary for the program to move ahead tp 
constructive work. The enthusiastic proposing of ends and objectives could 
not be repeated year after year. In order to bring together the efforts of 
80 many independent bodies of religious women and in order to tie down ou 
Conferences to some practical accomplishments, it seemed that three things 
would be necessary: 


1. We should have more data on the present status of Sister-education, 


2. We should be able to present to the various Sisterhoods concrete Mit i 


examples in this field of the best objectives and practices which are 
maintained by the various communities, and if possible we should be 
able to show them what some reasonably ideal curricular patterns for 
Sister education might be. 


. We should devise some way to strengthen the hand of the small con- 
munities which wish to improve their patterns of Sister training, but 
which do not have the resources to make the necessary studies, nor 
the size and prestige to win acceptance from accrediting bodies for 
their new planning in this field. 


In other words we felt that it was time for our Committee to move from 
the consideration that Sisters should be educated, to how and by what means 
they should be educated. The project proposed to the Fund, and awarded a 
grant of $50,000 last October 31, was in four parts, of which the first two 
only were to be supported by the Fund: 


1. A research study of curriculum in the education of Sister teachers, 
to investigate 
a. the strong points in content and methods of teacher-training among 
the various Sisterhoods 
b. the directions in which the religious congregations themselves feel 
a need for change or improvement 


. A curriculum construction project, in which there would be application 
of the data obtained above, to the actual drawing up of an ideal cur- 
riculum in pre-service Sister-education on the bachelor’s level, through 
the work of a committee of outstanding Sister-educators who would 
live together for three months, and work this out through group dis- 
cussion and study with the aid of special consultants 


. Actual use of the curriculum so devised by two congregations, which 
would serve as demonstration centers 


. This curriculum-study to be the theme of the 1956-57 regional Sister 
Formation Conferences 


At the present time, with two months remaining of the community visita- 
tions, Sisterhoods in this country representing 34,254 members have been con- 
tacted. More complete reports on the results of this survey will be given later. 


A group of fifteen outstanding Sister-educators from various communities, 
colleges, and regions, has been selected and will be announced within the next 
few weeks. The communities which have been chosen from those offering to 
serve as demonstration centers for the curriculum to be devised are the 
Sisters of St. Francis of Rochester, and the Sisters of Charity of Providence, 
of Seattle. At the January meeting of the Sister Formation Committee and 
the regional chairmen, the curriculum theme was approved for the 1956-57 
Sister Formation Conferences. 


Your committee hopes that this project will be widely publicized and that 
it will stimulate much interest in Sister education. It would also take this 
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opportunity, however, to make several points clear. First, we have no wish 
or thought to devise any uniform pattern of Sister education which would 
le imposed on or suggested for all groups. We hope that the curricular 
bjectives and specifics to be worked out will clarify goals, afford models, 
and supply a basis for constructive criticism and further thinking. Secondly, 
ve have no illusions about what are the limitations of a three-month period 
for a project of this scope. If the workshop report comes to the attention of 
the Department members next year, we trust that they will remember that 
it is offered as a stimulant, not as a panacea. Finally—and this is most 
important—it should be emphasized that in thinking of Sister education, 
whether in a separate institution or in a Catholic women’s college, as a 
gecific type, we are by no means considering the working out of something 
more dilute than the training of secular students. On the contrary, we feel 
that the peculiar life, organization, and interests of the Sisterhoods, together 
with the social program of the encyclicals, and the philosophical and theo- 
bgical heritage to which we have a peculiar right, contain elements which 
tan be exploited to make this type of teacher-training something outstand- 
ing, and something which, if properly developed, could constitute a standard 
not without implications for the improvement of all higher education. 


Without anticipating the complete report of this project, and without wish- 
ing at this time to offer detailed action proposals, the Sister Formation Com- 
mittee feels that the following facts and needs should at least be brought to 
the attention of the Department. 


1. In many geographical areas there is special hardship suffered by 
Sisters in the matter of certification requirements. Whatever be the 
outcome of present uncertainties regarding NCATE, a few things 
seem clear. In many regions we do not now have a situation in which 
teacher-education is “institutionally controlled.” We do not now have 
a situation in which standards and requirements of some kind enable 
the Sisters to persevere in giving their members a planned general- 
education program and a solid undergraduate basis for graduate 
work, in addition to necessary professional content. If the flaws in 
the structure of NCATE should prove to be irremediable, and Sister 
Augustine has just indicated a belief that they will not be, then we 
would still need some help with attaining high standards in teacher 
education, reciprocity in teacher certification, and such flexibility in 
certification requirements as will enable our liberal arts colleges to 
make the contribution to teacher education and to Sister education 
which our Catholic culture equips us to do. 


. There is a definite and recognized need among the small communities 
for a permanent consultative service, like that offered by the National 
League for Nursing, for instance, in which visits could continue to 
be made to Motherhouses and Sister Formation centers which request 
it, to help with their planning and to report on progress and prac- 
tices in other places. 


. There is need for area planning in Sister Formation, in which the 
colleges and universities in a given geographical region would take 
the initiative in helping the communities to set up programs. There is 
a two-way service which could be given here, as many congregations, 
too small to set up whole faculties, could nevertheless contribute one 
or more talented members to a faculty pool in a sponsoring college. 


In conclusion, the Sister Formation Committee wishes to give special thanks 
to His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, for making an initial advance of the 
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funds for the curriculum research project and for providing an office in the 
Diocesan Educational Building, to Father Quain of Fordham University for 
making possible the publication of the first volume of Conference proceed- 
ings, and to Sister Ritamary of Marycrest College for splendid and untiring 
work in the single-handed editing of the Sister Formation Bulletin and the 
Conference Proceedings. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY EMIL, 


Chairman 





ADDRESSES 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE — SOME 
REACTIONS 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN TRACY ELLIS, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


As the old cardinal turned with disgust from the television after having 
watched and listened to a campaign speech of Kevin McCluskey, the young 
candidate for mayor, he asked his secretary: “Is he representative of what we 
have to offer? I have spent my life in establishing a system of diocesan schools, 
in encouraging our people to send their children to them, to our Catholic 
colleges and universities, Is this the result? A McCluskey? ... What is our 
contribution?” 


In an effort to arrive at as honest an answer as possible to the question 
that troubled the aged churchman in The Last Hurrah, the present writer 
prepared a paper with the title “American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life’ for the annual meeting of the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs in St. Louis on May 14, 1955. The paper was published on 
the following September 19 in the autumn number of Thought. It was the 
belief of the editor-in-chief of America that his readers might find it of inter- 
est to learn something about the reactions to the article. With that in mind 
the data was assembled and correlated, although it should be made clear at the 
outset that the present article is a reportorial summary of the opinions of 
others, and is not intended as a discussion of the views of those who are 
quoted. It is hoped, however, that this report may convince others, as it has 
convinced the writer, that whatever defects there may be in the intellectual life 
of American Catholics—and there are many—it may be said for a numerous 
group of those engaged in the things of the mind that a stubborn complacency 
is not one of them. 


To date 3,580 reprints of the article have been distributed. Of this total 
Thought accounted for 1,065, while the Catholic Messenger, the weekly news- 
paper of the Diocese of Davenport, which reprinted the entire article minus 
the footnotes, disposed of 2,515 copies. In addition a publisher is making 
Plans to issue the article late this spring, along with several related papers, 
in book form in an edition of at least 5,000 copies. A lengthy news release 
was circulated by the N.C.W.C. News Service on October 3 to the Catholic 
hewspapers, Newsweek printed a similar column in its issue of October 10, and 
on November 11 The Commonweal did the same. As a sequel to these sum- 
maries—insofar as the writer is aware—nine newspapers and one Catholic 
magazine carried editorials, and a dozen or more letters to editors were counted 
in various publications. The article was made the subject of a luncheon talk 
by Bishop John J. Wright in Worcester on October 8, and the bishop devoted 
a considerable part of his founder’s day sermon at St. Louis University on 
November 16 to the same theme. Likewise, Donald McDonald, news editor of 
the Catholic Messenger, was prompted to write a series of four articles in his 
Essays in Our Day” between October 27 and November 17. A friend wrote 
that the Northwest Regional Unit of the NCEA at its meeting in Spokane in 
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mid-November employed the article as the basis for discussion in one of their 
sessions, and a month later the Catholic papers reported that the December 
meeting of the deans of the Catholic graduate schools at Boston College had 
done the same. On December 30 it was the subject of a session at the mid- 
winter meeting of the chaplain directors of the National Newman Club Fed- 
eration at Coral Gables. Members of the faculties of ten universities, colleges, 
and seminaries have written that the article was read publicly in the refee. 
tories of their religious communities, and a symposium on the topic, which in- 
cluded representatives of Georgetown University and the Catholic University 
of America, was held at the latter on January 19. Finally, the College and 
University Department of the NCEA and the deans of the Catholic graduate 
schools have each scheduled a session on some of the problems raised in 
Thought for their meetings during the NCEA’s annual convention in St. Louis 
this week. 


Over and above the notice taken by various groups and by the press, the 
writer received between September 23, 1955, and the date of writing (March 
13) a total of 196 letters which may be classified as follows: 

Bishops 

Business executives 

College and university administrators 
College and university professors 
Deans and directors of medical education 
Editors 

Graduate students and seminarians 
Lawyers 

Laymen 

Laywomen 

Newman Club chaplains 

Parish clergy 

Priests in special work 

Publishers 

Scholars in government service 
Seminary professors 
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A rereading of the correspondence and the newspaper coverage in preparation 
for the present report revealed twenty or more separate categories into which 
the reactions might legitimately be divided. Obviously, it is impossible in the 
space allotted to give more than a partial summary of the many thoughtful 
views expressed. It has seemed best, therefore, to classify the reactions under 
a few main headings and to supplement these with a sampling from the 
remainder. 


There may, indeed, be some who will question the wisdom and propriety of 
an article of this kind. With that in mind the identity of the persons quoted 
has been concealed in order that they may suffer no embarrassment. The sole 
motive of the writer has been the improvement of the situation described in 
the article, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the service rendered to the 
common good will entirely outweigh in the eyes of readers any harm that they 
might otherwise feel would derive from its publication. 


I. Duplication of Effort. One of the most pronounced points of view t0 
emerge from the correspondence dealt with the grave mistake which Catholies 
are making in duplicating programs of graduate study in so many institu- 
tions that none of them possesses the facilities for work of a truly high quality. 
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Stating that he was singling out merely one item, the editor of a learned 
journal lamented “the fatal duplication of intellectual activity in our higher 
institutions.” The same point struck a seminary professor who remarked, 
“Catholic graduate schools have too few resources in men, money, and equip- 
ment to allow any to be wasted by widespread dispersal. Unified action poses 
many problems, but I certainly agree with you it is now a necessity.” An 
internationally known scholar was particularly emphatic about “the unneces- 
sary multiplication of Catholic graduate schools,” and it was the fervent 
prayer of a priest teaching in a university that forthright statements of de- 
fets in Catholic higher education would move the powers that be to act in 
concert. “Limitation of the fields of endeavor,” he observed, “will not auto- 
matically produce scholars, but it will certainly insure better use of our 
limited material resources.” One of the most widely known Catholic scholars 
inthe country commented: “For a goodly number of years I have been shocked 
by the multiplication of Catholic colleges and so-called ‘universities’ without 
any increase of scholarly-minded graduates and have been sorely tempted to 
write a series of articles on the subject.” Parenthetically, it should be said 
that he was strongly urged to do so! A graduate student named his own 
religious order as one that, in his judgment, had been guilty of two of the 
mistakes mentioned in the Thought article, viz., what he termed, “the trend 
toward ‘big business’ universities and a lack of co-operation, and even competi- 
tion, with other Catholic colleges.” He believed that the latter defect was 
being slowly remedied, but the former, he thought, was being accentuated. 
In this connection Catholic institutions in certain areas might profitably in- 
vestigate the joint programs for collegiate and graduate studies inaugurated 
in 1958 by seven colleges in southern California. The project was outlined 
by a committee of fifteen scholars who received a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and whose report was published last Decem- 
ber under the title, The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow. Reflections 
for the Profession’s Consideration (New York, 1955). 


II. Responsibility of Church Leaders. It was the opinion of a number of 
the correspondents that there was little hope for effective remedy until the 
bishops and major religious superiors could be persuaded to take the situa- 
tion in hand. On this point some of the seminary professors were among the 
most outspoken. One who believed that intellectual life in.the seminaries had 
deteriorated as much as in the colleges and universities illustrated what he 
had in mind by citing a bishop now dead—himself a former professor—who 
used to ask the seminary professors “to pass the boys along,” while another 
bishop had suggested that they “take it easy” on one of his poorer students 
since the diocese was badly in need of priests. Another seminary professor 
found that the effort to raise the intellectual level in the classroom brought 
only a puzzled inquiry from the superior: “Why all this scholarship? All the 
professors are supposed to do is to train young men for the priesthood.” It 
dicited the comment from the correspondent: “In other words, there is a 
complete lack of awareness of the necessity of clerical scholarship beyond and 
above the comfortable minimum necessary for licit ordinations.” A third 
seminary professor hoped that the reverberations would multiply until they 

produced “some true understanding of the situation in religious superiors 
and some effective action,” while a fourth expressed the wish that an offprint 
could be sent “to every bishop in the country, to every major superior of a 
religious order or congregation, to every head of a university, college, seminary 
or scholasticate.” 


Among the college and university professors some were no less insistent 
in looking to the hierarchy and religious superiors to lead the way. One 
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member of a religious order felt that a certain amount of blame must be laid 
at the door of ecclesiastical and religious superiors “who didn’t dig deeply 
enough while they were building broadly.” If the faculties of seminaries ani 
religious houses of formation put no premium upon scholarship, there was 
little hope, he thought, that the clergy of the next generation would be much 
interested in intellectual matters, for, as he said, the influence of men of this 
type when “let loose upon the idealism of younger candidates . . . can onl 
be stifling to our greatest asset, generous youth.” A priest professor summed 
up his views thus: “Malum est in capite,”’ and he wondered if he was not to 
optimistic in believing that the article would afford material for meditation o 
the part of bishops and religious superiors, A lay professor hoped that the 
article would be read by “many, many Catholics, and especially by members of 
the hierarchy,” while another observed, “If the bishops would only see that 
so much of our effort is only sound and fury but little else. I doubt that many 
of them understand what the problem really is.” Lastly, a priest graduate 
student, noting the emphasis in Thought on the necessity for high-level plan- 
ning in Catholic higher education on a national scale, inquired: “Has anyone 
directly suggested to the hierarchy that something ought to be done?” 


In fairness to those at the top, it should be stated that it is not, perhaps, 
altogether realistic to think exclusively in terms of an over-all step on their 
part that would embrace the Church of the entire nation. The very diver- 
sity in character of the Catholic institutions in different sections of the coun 
try might, indeed, militate against the effectiveness of too broad an approach. 
Here, it would seem, is where the bishops and major religious superiors might 
rightly expect informed guidance from the educational administrators and 
experts whom they have trained and appointed to the responsible offices of 
higher education. If the latter are sensitive to the superior values to be de 
rived from allotting additional funds for higher faculty salaries, for scholar- 
ships, and for publication of high grade research, they will have a more er- 
during effect on raising the intellectual tone of American Catholic life than 
the expenditure of so much time, effort, and money in seeking publicity for 
their institutions, expanding their facilities beyond what they can legitimately 
undertake, and pursuing the spectre of a fame that for the most part eludes 
them. 

III. Relations of Clergy and Laity. Allied to the foregoing were comments 
on the relations of the clergy and laity in the American Church. It should k 
clearly stated, however, that none of the letters touching this aspect of the 
problem displayed anything that could rightly be interpreted as anti-clerical- 
ism. Yet in a number it would not be difficult to detect faint signs in the 
direction of a cloud on the horizon, to which John Courtney Murray, SJ, 
referred as “presently no bigger than a man’s hand,” in the Christmas issue of 
Life. A business executive, for example, wondered if Catholics’ failure to de 
velop outstanding leadership might not be attributed to the fact “that laymen 
are not allowed to assist significantly.” The laity show too much of a tent 
ency to yield to the clergy in fields where the former possess competence, and 
if the layman does not yield at times “ecclesiastical position is inferred and 
one is made to appear, perhaps, rude.” This situation often renders ob 
jective discussion between the two groups virtually impossible, and for that 
reason this man wondered if it did not in part account for “the underlying 
conformity, almost subservience, lack of intellectual curiosity and possible 
resultant lack of leadership.” A university lay dean held that certain evils 
in Catholic higher education could not be overcome “until the clergy become 
more willing to take into its policy-making activities the educated laity.” A 
lay professor would make only one addition to the conclusions expressed i 
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Thought, viz., that young Catholic scholars must have demonstrated to them 
that they will be allowed “all the room in the world to move around without 
fear of sanctions.” The Holy See, he thought, had in recent years shown the 
way, but it was his belief that “a good many college administrators have not.” 
A former priest professor, now engaged in parish work, would add to the 
causes for American Catholic failure to measure up in intellectual affairs 
what he termed “a rather unenlightened clericalism.” “It seems to me,” he 
continued, “that we priests are too often, consciously or otherwise, in a posi- 
tion of discouraging the healthy exchange of ideas and knowledge with those 
outside the pale.” 


IV. Foreign Scholars. Several Catholic scholars outside the United States 
expressed opinions on the article. A distinguished French Jesuit tactfully 
observed that while it was not for a foreigner to pass judgment, he was in 
complete agreement with the conclusions of the article since, as he said, he 
had had occasion “to know from the other side what is the opinion on Catholic 
intellectuals and scholarly activities.” An English Catholic editor was both 
surprised and saddened by what he read. Having met one or two first-class 
American Catholic scholars in London and corresponded with several others, 
he remarked, “I was not prepared for the grim story you tell.” One of his 
countrymen, a professor in one of England’s leading universities, wondered 
if English Catholics would show up any better from a similar investigation. 
In his opinion his coreligionists in England were weak in what he called “the 
type of solid upper middle class people who have formed so large a propor- 
tion of English dons, intellectuals, and people in public positions in the last 
hundred years, and so many of whom are related to each other in great blocks 
of families .. .”” After a residence of four years in China a priest professor 
declared, “the same attitude against intellectual work is the cause of our small 
amount of influence there—the same in Japan.” 


Speaking of Catholic intellectual circles abroad, a seminary professor in 
the United States believed that the benefits to some Americans trained in 
Europe were rather marked, He recalled that all his philosophy teachers had 
studied at Louvain, and he was of the view that their students had derived 
from them a sense of “the importance of absolute and rigorous devotion to 
the spirit of truth, as well as the realization that real intellectual achieve- 
ment demands a complete dedication.” An American lay professor paid tribute 
to the European Catholic intellectuals in another way. He conceded that the 
Catholic Encyclopedia was the American Catholics’ greatest monument to 
scholarship, but in his mind its achievements were due to what he termed “the 
cosmopolitan (especially European educational) background of Pace.” And 
to this he added: “There is a dramatic difference in quality between the con- 
tributions of the Americans and the Europeans. With the Europeans there 
is front line scholarship. And it is this scholarship which accounts for the 
‘monumental’ character of the work.” 


V. American Secular Scholars. Something should likewise be said about 
the reactions of certain non-Catholic American scholars. One nationally known 
historian commented: “While it [the article] was written for Catholic intellec- 
tuals, I hope others can be again and again reminded of the great intellectual 
tradition of the Church, of its significant role in sustaining and promoting 
knowledge, and of the specific factors in American history which have in some 
ways militated against that role.” A former president of the American His- 
torical Association confessed to a “very spotty knowledge” of the subject, but 
from what he knew he was inclined to the same conclusions as reached by the 
article. Another professor who had written critically of the intellectuals felt 
that the article was indicative of anything but a “desertion,” since, as he said, 
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“the test of desertion is not ... a critical attitude toward particular aspects 
of American culture, but rather a certain neurotic or acid flavor of complain. 
ing.” An instructor in a large secular university, at present working on a 
research project with a view to putting to rest “some of the myths concer. 
ing American Catholicism,” gave his students a series of lectures on the 
Catholic Church, They elicited an impressive response since, as he observed, 
“the unknown excited their interest,” and it was his judgment that the most 
revealing reaction came from his Catholic students “who seemed almost path- 
etically eager to find out something of their past.” The most surprising re. 
action of any, perhaps, was that of a non-Catholic professor in a large secular 
university who is also on the editorial board of two scholarly journals, As 
a result of his editorial experience he was prepared to say that Catholic 
scholars “have proved themselves to be on the whole far superior to the aver- 
age run of American secular scholars,” in part because they seem able to 
read Greek and Latin. This reader of excerpts from The Commonweal (No- 
vember 4) closed his letter with the annoyed comment: “In other words, you 
need not feel it necessary to express publicly such an inferiority complex!” 
A check of the gentleman’s two journals over the past three years turned up 
only three Catholic contributors, all foreign-born scholars, about whom the 
original article was not talking in the first place. 


VI. Catholics and Secular Universities. The need for close and friendly 
contacts between Catholics and their opposite numbers in secular universities, 
as well as for a more informed and sympathetic attitude on the part of some 
Catholic newspapers toward these institutions, likewise provided the basis for 
comment. A professor in a state university, well known for his devout faith, 
summarized his view by saying: “While I have doubts about American secular 
universities, real winds do blow there from time to time. I have discarded 
many an outer garment that I wore ten or even five years ago, yet feel I am 
a better Catholic and student because of this change.” A Catholic scholar 
now in government service was reminded of his student days at Chicago and 
California and of, “how provoked I used to be with Catholic friends . . . who 
regarded these schools as hotbeds of atheism, communism, etc.” Mentioning 
by name two distinguished Catholic professors at Chicago and California, he 
maintained that he had never known greater influence in “developing respect 
for Catholic intellectuals” than that exercised by these two men. A young 
religious trained in a leading secular university deplored ‘“‘so many hasty 
articles in the Catholic press these days” about the evils of non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities. It occasioned the observation that if the intellectual 
excellence urged in Thought were to obtain in the Church’s schools of higher 
education, “Catholics could hardly afford not to attend them.” To a priest 
graduate student it would be much better if Catholics were to attend secular 
graduate schools in greater numbers, but, be it noted, Catholics who “under- 
stand their faith and the relevant philosophy in more than a catechetical way.” 
Graduate work at one of the ranking universities in this country came as a 
pleasant surprise for this priest “at the gracious way in which I was received 
and at the general atmosphere of objective inquiry I found.” 


VII. The Press. Of the ten editorials seen by the writer nine were friendly 
in tone and for the most part were in agreement with the evidence presented 
in Thought. The Saginaw Catholic (October 9) and the San Francisco Monitor 
(November 11) sought to balance the unfavorable picture by calling attention 
to the achievement of the parochial school system on which the Church had 
been compelled to concentrate. The Boston Pilot (November 12) maintained 
that those who might wish to dispute the article’s thesis could win a hearing 
for their case only “when they give us names and numbers.” Nor was the 
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Pilot disposed to permit any hedging on the score of demands for the exact 
meaning to be attached to the term intellectual since, they said, “This is a 
ruse which we must not allow ourselves.” The principal concern of the Hart- 
ford Catholic Transcript (October 27) was with the lack of reading habits 
among Catholics, and the Transcript writer warned against basing one’s 
opinion of the article on “snippets,” for, as he said, “Out of context, they can 
easily be misunderstood and engender resentment.” The Priest (December) 
acknowledged that it was difficult to portion out the blame for the situation, 
but felt that “a large share of responsibility must be assumed by all of us 
who are guilty of a siege mentality.” The writer foresaw no harm to anyone 
resulting from a frank recognition of the lack of industry and the failure to 
achieve good habits of work on the part of some Catholics. “Above all,” he 
stated, “the ideal seems to be lacking or to have grown dim; there is basically 
a failure of motivation.” The Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times (No- 
vember 4) commented in an editorial called “Intellectualism at Low-Tide?” 
To them all the talk about Catholic defects and failure was exaggerated, and 
they contended that a “realistic evaluation” would portray a much more 
favorable picture. Until, therefore, “more objective standards of judgment” 
had been arrived at, they saw no reason to underestimate the achievement of 
American Catholics, It is interesting to note that in this case the writer 
did not advance a single fact to prove his point, nor did he specify wherein 
he felt the evaluation in Thought was unrealistic. The editorial prompted a 
priest to remark, “I have never seen a more definite proof that intellectualism 
is at low-tide. Have you ever read a more puerile compilation of non- 
sequiturs?” And the position adopted by the Philadelphia paper struck a 
Catholic editor as “remarkably absurd.” 


VIII. Miscellaneous. It would be easy to gain the impression from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the present writer had escaped from the “brickbats 
and dead cats” about which one sympathetic correspondent warned him. He 
is quite aware, however, from indirect sources that there has been a consider- 
able amount of adverse criticism. For example, certain scholastic philosophers 
have felt that their contribution was underrated, and others have criticized 
the article’s lack of a definition of an intellectual. But judging solely by 
what was contained in the mail and in the press, the punishment meted out 
has been, all things considered, very mild. Out of nearly 200 letters only five 
were in clear dissent, and of these three were based on excerpts rather than on 
the article itself. Among these a priest stated that the column in Newsweek 
had left him “with a bad taste in my mouth”; but a month later the same 
man wrote to say that a reading of the entire text “righted my rash judg- 
ment,” and on the whole he found the article “a searching examination of 
conscience that should be helpful and healthy for us all.” 


Space forbids more than a mere listing of a few other comments. For 
example, there was the bishop who “agreed entirely” with the conclusions; the 
college president who, perhaps unwittingly, entered a rather despairing note 
by wishing that all the students in the college would read the article, but since 
that would not be the case, would the present writer please come and give 
them a lecture on the subject? There was the well known scholar of a secular 
university who wondered if the influence of the Irish clergy might not, in 
part, be accountable for the attitude of American Catholics on intellectual 
matters, He recalled his belated effort of some years ago to share in the 
annual collection for the Catholic University of America, when he had been 
absent from town on the previous Sunday and took the pains to deliver his 
check to the rectory in person. “Oh, that’s all right,” said the pastor. “I 
never have that collection counted separately. I just send $50.00.” To which 
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the professor appended the comment: “He was the graduate of a well known 
Catholic college!” There was likewise the Jesuit professor who was at pains to 
emphasize the complete reconcilability between scholarship and the business 
of saving one’s soul by quoting from a directive of the General of the Jesuits, 
The latter told his sons that those who had the talent should have very much 
at heart “this pursuit of the highest self-abnegation, of the greatest toil and 
of the very little consolation which is scientific study.” Father Janssens warned 
the Jesuits not to be drawn away from it “by the illusion that they can serve 
God better by work that seems to be more priestly and apostolic.” A secular 
priest teaching in a rather remote minor seminary was determined after 
reading the article to bring his institution more in touch with the best in 
education. He made sure that every member of his faculty read it the week it 
came out and at the next faculty meeting he urged that they should at least 
inaugurate a program for visiting lecturers to help them keep abreast of 
developments. From more than one correspondent came perceptive observa- 
tions on a point made by the St. Louis Register (October 14) concerning the 
defects in American education in general and the pervading philosophy of 
materialism in both of which, unfortunately, the Catholics have too frequently 
followed and not led. It is an old complaint—and a true one—of which writers 
have taken cognizance from the earliest days of the Republic. One is re 
minded, for example, of the words of Giovanni Grassi, S.J., who in the years 
1812-1817 served as president of Georgetown College. In his Notizie varie, 
a volume of American impressions published at Milan in 1819, Grassi said: 
“In the United States, where the spirit of trade and avidity for profits dis- 
tinguishes all classes, it is not surprising that the flowers of poetic genius fail 
to flourish.” 


On the whole, therefore, the reactions summarized in the present report 
reveal a substantial agreement with the principal conclusions reached last 
fall in Thought. That so large a segment of Catholic opinion should have 
been roused to express its ideas on this theme is in itself immensely encourag- 
ing. It does, however, logically suggest a further question: what is going to 
be done about the situation? There is, of course, no pat answer to that ques- 
tion. That the matter cries for a remedy would seem to be the consensus of 
most of those whose opinions have been canvassed. Yet any effective remedy 
will require plain speaking and courageous action. Individual Catholics en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits might here make an adaptation of the words of 
Cardinal Suhard addressed directly to them in another connection in his fa- 
mous pastoral, Growth or Decline? when he said: “In this effort you must not 
involve any consideration of interest be it even apologetical: you must seek 
only what is.” 


The “what is” in the present instance constitutes a remarkably low state 
of intellectual attainment among Catholics in this country in proportion to 
their numbers and resources. Have we, then, the fortitude to apply the axe 
where the accumulated undergrowth in Catholic higher education threatens 
to choke and smother every prospect for the achievement of high quality? If 
we have not, then mediocrity will continue to be our portion; if we have, the 
collective talents, resources, and facilities of the Catholic Church in the United 
States offer the brightest promise of enduring accomplishment. While those 
whose office it is to initiate the reform ponder what—if anything—is to be 
done, it may be helpful for all of us to recall the axiom of Edmund Burke: 
“It is better to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which leads us to 
act with effect and energy, than to loiter out our days without blame and 
without use.” 
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AMERICAN THOUGHT: CONTRIBUTIONS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
AND THINKERS 


JOHN J. MENG, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Catholic thought and Catholic thinkers have no doubt made their contri- 
bution to American ideas, but largely in ways difficult to define. R. M. 
Hutchins—recently referred to in jest by Father Gannon as “Thomas Aquinas 
Hutchins’—has given voice to much Catholic thought. Presumably he, and 
a few others like him, acquired some of their ideas, in part at least, from 
Catholic sources. American Catholics who are intellectuals may have exerted 
an influence upon non-Catholic American thinkers. If they have, however, 
their influence was largely subconscious as far as the non-Catholics were 
concerned! Few Catholic thinkers have left recognizably Catholic imprints 
on the shifting sands of American philosophy. 


In discussing this matter I need do no more than quote a sentence recently 
published by my colleague on this platform, Monsignor Ellis: “. . . the Ameri- 
can intellectual climate has been aloof and unfriendly to Catholic thought 
and ideas, when it has not been openly hostile ... .” Monsignor Ellis has 
written a very cogent study of “American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life’* in which he documents effectively Denis W. Brogan’s statement that 
“,.in no Western society is the intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower 


than in the country where, in such respects as wealth, numbers, and strength 
of organization, it is so powerful.’” It would hardly become me to gild the 
lily of Dr. Ellis’ masterly discussion of this subject here in St. Louis a year 
ago. 


I take it you rather expect me to address myself more directly and specifi- 
cally to the question proposed in the subtitle of the talk assigned to me: “Are 
Catholic college and university scholars and statesmen being prepared to 
carry on?” 

That is a question which calls for an impolite answer and an impertinent 
counter-question. The impolite answer is “Definitely and emphatically, no.” 
The impertinent counter-question is: “To ‘carry on’ what?” 


Before launching a series of sharp criticisms at American Catholic higher 
education I wish to make clear to you that whatever I say is said with sin- 
cerity, with understanding, with confidence, and with hope. I believe these 
things I shall say. I understand quite well that all sorts of extenuating cir- 
cumstances explain how the existing situation has come about. I know about 
religious discrimination and how it affects Catholics. I know about the “immi- 
grant mentality” of American Catholicism. I know how difficult is the situa- 
tion of religious orders, and I know about their ceaseless need for vocations. 
I am confident that American Catholics have the means to remedy all present 
defects, If I am angry—and I am—at our shortcomings, this anger arises 
from an honest conviction that those shortcomings need not be, and can be 
Overcome if we will only work at the job with the oneness of purpose which 
God’s task deserves and demands. When I speak of “God’s task” I mean 


_—_—_——. 
1Thought, Vol. XXX, no. 118 (Autumn, 1955), pp. 351-888. 


war W. Brogan, U.S.A. An Outline of the Country, Ita People and Institutions, (London, 
, Dd. 65. 
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not only the salvation of souls, but also the acquisition of knowledge as an end 
in itself—an end blessed too by Divine approbation. 


I can and do admire the sacrifices, the devotion to ideals, and the spiritual 
driving force which characterizes the teaching faculties of our Catholic eol- 
leges and universities. And here I would especially single out for commenda- 
tion the hundreds of lay people, whose ideals impel them to stay with teaching 
jobs that pay no family’s living wage, that rarely supply tenure guarantees 
of any kind, and that offer little in the way of professional challenge or 
rewards. 


Let us explain, rationalize, excuse, or apologize as we will, the sad fact 
remains that America’s Catholic colleges and universities are not turning out 
real scholars in any measure comparable to the effort being expended toward 
that end. There are relatively few Catholics in positions of intellectual leader- 
ship in America outside of Catholic circles, and most of those who are in such 
positions were not trained in Catholic higher educational institutions. Sta- 
tistics on this subject are exceedingly scarce. I have tried to compile a few 
from one source which seemed to offer the only available substitute for a full- 
scale research project of considerable duration. 


Some eight or nine years ago there was formed in Washington a group 
calling itself the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. 
This organization aimed to bring together a broadly representative group of 
Catholics in the various learned professions, creative artists and writers, and 
leaders of Catholic opinion. It included men and women in both lay and 
religious life. Membership was highly selective and rigidly controlled to 
insure the inclusion only of individuals of proven ability and established 
reputation in their professional fields. Particular efforts were made to seek 
out Catholics working in non-Catholic institutions and activities, although 
the best scholars in the strictly Catholic areas were also included. By 1953 
this organization had 217 members. More have been added since, but I have 
analyzed the 1958 directory of the C.C.I.C.A. as a means of discovering the 
educational antecedents of this respectably-sized group of American Catholic 
intellectuals. I should add that, knowing the recruitment procedures of the 
organization, I feel that these 217 constituted a truly representative and very 
sizeable sampling of American Catholic intellectuals. Not too many addi- 
tional names could have been added to the roster without lowering the stand- 
ards of inclusion in the group. 


Where were they educated? Forty-three received none of their formal 
education in America. One hundred one graduated from American non- 
Catholic colleges. Seventy-three (33.6%) were educated in Catholic colleges. 


What about their graduate education? Leaving aside those members of the 
Commission wholly foreign-trained, 172 of the 174 graduates of American 
colleges took advanced work in their specialized fields. One hundred thirty-two 
did all their graduate work or received their highest earned degree from non- 
Catholic graduate schools. Forty attended American Catholic graduate schools. 
Nineteen of the forty were in the religious life. 

What were these American-trained Catholics doing in 1953? Most were 
teaching. The priests and sisters included were, of course, connected directly 
with one or the other Catholic activity—educational institutions for the most 
part. One hundred fourteen Catholic lay people were teaching—43 in Catholic 
colleges or universities, 71 in non-Catholic institutions. Seventy-seven of these 
114 received no part of their higher education in Catholic colleges or uti- 
versities. Only 28% were trained even partially under Catholic auspices. 
Catholic colleges and universities employed a larger number whose higher 
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education was wholly non-Catholic than they did those whose training was 
Catholic even in part. Finally, let me hand you just one last startling sta- 
tistic. On this fairly comprehensive roster of presumably distinguished Catho- 
lic Americans appeared just eleven teachers whose American college and uni- 
versity education was wholly Catholic. Ten of them were teaching in Catholic 
institutions. Only one was teaching in a non-Catholic college. 


As a layman I can say with complete propriety what my confrére here 
might hesitate to mention. In Catholic institutions of higher learning the bulk 
of the real intellectual wealth resides with the priest-professors. This does not 
mean that all teachers who are priests are better teachers or scholars than 
any layman or sister. There are fine teachers and poor scholars in all cate- 
gories! What I do mean is that in any comparison between Catholic-trained 
laymen as a group, and the genus “scholarly priest” as a group, a larger 
proportion of the men-in-orders will attain to true intellectual distinction. 
This I believe stems from the rigid and essentially scholarly discipline to 
which the priests are submitted in their philosophical and especially in their 
theological studies. If they have any innate love for learning and scholarship, 
that love is trained, developed, disciplined, and refined into a sharp intellectual 
acuity. 

It is further true that a multiplicity of factors limits the scope of influence 
of the priestly scholar in America. These men influence chiefly other Cath- 
dics. Whether this is fortunate or unfortunate is a matter for separate dis- 
cussion. The fact is that Catholic thought can make its greatest impact 
in America if it is interpreted to non-Catholics by Catholic lay people. Able 
Catholic lay intellectuals are far too few in number. Those we have who 
command the general respect of their American colleagues do not come from 
Catholic colleges or universities. Our Catholic-trained laymen, like their 
priestly colleagues (but for quite different reasons), spend most of their time 
talking to themselves—that is, to other Catholics. There are advantages in 
getting together for the discussion of common problems, but the extra-Catholic 
influence of such activities is practically nil and fulfills to but a slight degree 
what might be called the proper “apostolate of the intellect.” 


Could we but apply to our secular studies in Catholic universities the same 
rigid adherence to scholarly precision and excellence, which is the rule in our 
top-flight theological seminaries, we might begin to achieve an academic 
standing of some repute. But we have no such standards outside the semi- 
naries, 


These are some of the reasons why I answer so emphatically and impolitely 
in the negative the question, “Are Catholic college and university scholars 
and statesmen being prepared to carry on?” Now for the impertinent counter- 
question of my own posing: “To ‘carry on’ what?” 

American Catholic scholars have as yet created no intellectual tradition 
to be “carried on.” They have not provided even tentative answers to dozens 
of current problems involving national or international issues and Catholic 
doctrine. Let me phrase a few questions to illustrate what I mean. 


1, What is the authoritative Catholic position on the separation of 
Church and State? 

2. What practically workable alternatives does Catholicism propose to the 
contraceptual method of limiting population growth in overcrowded, 
under-endowed areas of the globe? 

. What specifically does Catholicism propose as a viable social order 
which will remedy the maldistribution of the earth’s goods without 
creating governmental tyranny? 
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4. Does Catholic thought recommend internationalism and world brother. 
hood or isolationism and national separatism? Or can Catholics sug. 
gest a middle road somewhere? 


Can you answer any of these questions? You may have individual ideas on 
them, but can you state the “Catholic position” on any one of them? Of 
course not, because there isn’t any Catholic position. My contention is that 
American Catholics must be brave enough to attempt to work out the answers 
to these and other problems in terms of Catholic doctrine. This is the work 
of the mind—and we’ve been shirking it. 


In discussing our intellectual shortcomings I’m really treading on the toes 
of Monsignor Ellis who has already been convincingly unpleasant enough on 
that subject. However, he had something to say in his recent article in 
Thought’ which anticipated some of my comments here today, so perhaps 
we’re even. Dr. Ellis outlined the defects of Catholic higher education as 
principally four: 


1. Its neglect of those fields of study in which it should be particularly 
strong—the humanities, the liberal arts, philosophy, and theology. 


2. Its maintenance of too many competing schools, none of them well- 
endowed. 


8. Its failure to develop a love of scholarship for its own sake. 


4. Overemphasis on educational institutions as agencies for the moral 
development of students. 


These criticisms are, I think, valid, although I have some reservations 
about the first of them. I’ll not repeat the supporting evidence for Dr. Ellis’ 
strictures, since he has already presented it so well. But I would like to add 
a few additional comments of my own. First as to a reservation about Cath- 
olic higher education neglecting those fields of study in which it should be 
particularly strong—humanities, liberal arts, and philosophy. At this stage 
in our history I do not think we can afford to pick and choose which fields 
of study we should emphasize. Have you ever listened to two or more atomic 
scientists discussing the behavior of molecules? Have you ever overheard a 
couple of top-flight mathematicians discussing new and intriguing ideas in the 
mathematics of time and space? Do you realize that entirely new scientific 
fields are being thrown open to investigators, and that only a handful of men 
in the entire country knows enough about these fields even to discuss them 
in intelligible terms? Do you understand that what they are talking about is 
in essence the terrestrial future life of mankind? Can we as Americans—not 
as Catholics, but as Americans—can we watch quietly while a new scientific 
intellectual elite assumes of necessity the control of our destinies because we 
have not the intellectual power or training to grasp the ideas with which they 
work? As I see it, no partial excellence—in the humanities, in science, in the 
liberal arts, or in any other field—can be longer tolerated. We must be top- 
flight in all or our institutions and our ideals will alike end up on the ash 
heap. 


That was a lengthy reservation. Let me add now a few comments of my 
own as to what I see as added shortcomings of our colleges and universities. 
We are too completely self-centered, and too complacently satisfied that the 
deposit of faith must answer all questions, allay all fears, and conquer all 
conflicting ideas. Too often we ignore the intrinsic excellence of non-Catholic 
scholarship, or discount it on the grounds that since it is not illumined by 


3 Op. cit., pp. 374-378. 
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the light of Divine truth as we know it, it can have no merit. The fact, of 
curse, is that this is just not so. Non-Catholic scholars work with a zeal and 
a devotion to truth that might well put to shame some of the puerile so-called 
scholars of our own schools. Too often, for the sake of building a reputation, 
we give praise to productions allegedly scholarly which should be placed on 
the Index because they insult the intelligence! 


A related facet of this too-prevalent attitude is the failure to inculcate 
respect for the scholarly achievements of non-Catholics which means, in the 
lng run, lack of consideration for their ideas, or—to phrase it otherwise—a 
lack of objectivity. Remove objectivity from scholarship and you kill scholar- 
ship. Objectivity—the cold, hard, unbiased assessment of an idea or a fact 
for what it is worth—is the soul of scholarship. Nothing can gainsay truth. 
If, therefore, we truly believe that we have the truth in our Catholic faith, 
we should fear no idea and no fact, however hard, heretical, or horrendous 
it may seem. Let us look at it, let us analyze it, let us reject it only when 
we can by marshalled evidence disprove it. No Catholic scholar and no Cath- 
dic university worthy of its title should place denominational fences around 
the flow of ideas or facts. Let them come in, let them be discussed, let them 
be assessed, analyzed, and dissected. Work on them, chew them over, digest 
them, think on them, and then, if you can, disprove them. But don’t be so 
intellectually lazy that you say: “Catholics know the truth; this doesn’t agree 
with truth as Catholics know it; therefore this is not true’—and let it go at 
that. This syllogism, for the truly intellectual man, would be at best a work- 
ing hypothesis. It should be no more than that to a Catholic scholar. 


The last point I would make in this sad category is that Catholic educational 
institutions fail in demonstrable ways to practice what they preach, even— 
shocking as this may seem—in the field of ethics. How about administrative 
abuse of the concept of the “living endowment” through which, for purposes 
of accreditation, a religious teacher is “capitalized” at the top wage rates 
prevailing in non-Catholic institutions and his assumed salary prorated in 
terms of earned interest on “endowment” even though his actual salary may 
be far, far less? The application of this principle should permit the under- 
paid layman in the same institution to deduct as a “contribution” for income 
tax purposes the difference between his actual salary and what he would 
receive were he similarly employed in a non-Catholic institution. Where this 
latter suggestion has been made (with tongue in cheek, I admit), it has been 
repudiated with horror as dishonest. Of course it’s dishonest, but does the 
absence of legal penalties confer sanctimonious morality on the first-mentioned 
procedure? 


I’ve often wondered how married lay teachers of economics in Catholic 
institutions can stomach the experience of discussing in class the moral im- 
perative of the living wage when they are forced to choose between marital 
celibacy or genteel grinding poverty by the demands of conscience on the one 
hand and niggardly salaries on the other. 


This litany could be continued, I assure you, but I see at this point no merit 
in going further. I’d much rather turn to more constructive considerations. 
Specifically, I would like to suggest some things which Catholic higher educa- 
tion can do to start training university scholars and statesmen. If we can only 
really start, then, perhaps, we can “carry on!” 


Basically, there is just one thing that must be done, but that is a job with 
many facets and of great magnitude. We must create in Catholic higher edu- 
cational institutions the conditions under which intellectual life can flourish. 

This means in practice a vast array of changes in our present methods of 
administering our colleges and universities, Here I must interject a note to 
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the effect that my criticisms, direct or implied, are not applicable in their 
entirety to all Catholic institutions. I am discussing a general pattern to which 
there may be many exceptions in one detail or another. Yet I suspect that 
there is not a Catholic higher educational institution in all the United States 
that can honestly claim to meet all the essential requirements that interweave 
to create the climate of scholarship. Neither do I claim that all non-Catholic 
institutions meet the requirements. There are many which do a far less 
admirable job than the rank and file of Catholic institutions. But there are 
great centers of true scholarship in the United States under non-Catholic 
auspices. I know of none run by Catholics. 


Scholarship results from bringing together fine teachers and brilliant 
students in a disciplined relationship of the mind. To secure able teachers 
in sufficient numbers and in all fields we must recruit teaching personnel on 
the basis of completely objective, rigidly enforced standards of excellence, We 
must create employment conditions for these teachers which are at least 
equivalent to conditions prevailing in the best private and public colleges and 
universities of the country. In this connection I will do no more than mention 
the involvement here of questions of salaries, teaching schedules, class loads, 
sabbatical leaves, tenure, retirement benefits, facilities for research, and par- 
ticipation in the making of academic policy. 


Rigid standards for the recruitment and employment of teachers must be 
matched by equally rigid standards of student excellence. I am utterly unim- 
pressed by the type of statistic which reports that: “The College of St. 
Wendigo of the Falls accepted only thirty percent of the students seeking 
admission this fall.” I know that good old S.W.O.F. has only 200 students in 
all four years of its curriculum. I know it admitted sixty students. And I 
would guess, from what happens in every other college in the United States, 
that of the 200 applicants for freshman admission, at least 190 filed applica- 
tions with one, and probably with half a dozen, other institutions. The “thirty 
percent” admitted may in actuality be drawn almost totally from two groups: 
1) those whose academic records were not good enough to warrant admission 
to the college of their first choice; or 2) those who could readily afford the 
high costs of an exclusive (in terms of numbers) boarding school. 


If we wish to train scholars, we must impose in our institutions really 
tough standards of admission and achievement. Credits and degrees must 
cease to be certificates of “‘x-number” of hours spent in class and lab, and 
become meaningful measures of hard work honestly done, and of proven intel- 
lectual growth and attainment. 


These comments, I realize, are pregnant with significant implications for 
our welter of undernourished undergraduate academies. They possess an evel 
greater applicability for graduate studies wherever they are carried on under 
American Catholic auspices. Good teachers and good students everywhere 
need freedom of inquiry if they are to grow intellectually. Freedom of inquiry 
is the ozone of scholarship. Without it the scholarly mind withers and dies— 
or never develops. As I’ve said before, if we believe we have the truth, we 
should “fear no evil.” We must above all permit and encourage in our colleges 
and universities the freest possible research. Finally let me urge, particu- 
larly upon the graduate schools, the adoption of rigorous standards for pub 
lication of the results of research. By “rigorous standards” I mean standards 
of professional excellence, not arbitrary limitations on the nature of research. 
Publication of research results which evidence true scholarship should be 
encouraged in every possible way, even, if necessary, by the diversion 
research publications of carefully hoarded funds tentatively earmarked for 
the construction of a new dormitory! 
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To do these things which I have been urging upon you—to create a scholarly 
climate for the creation of scholars—three great hurdles must be leaped. 
These are the hurdles of planning, of money, and of execution. Let’s look at 
them very briefly. 

First, planning. What is needed is realistic coordination of Catholic work 
in the field of higher education. I do not mean centralization of control, nor 
do I mean arbitrary exercise of ecclesiastical authority. I mean voluntary, 
tangible, unselfish coordination of present operations and future activities on 
a regional or national basis. We have the machinery to undertake the job. 
What is lacking is the will to do it. No other social institution in this coun- 
try is better equipped to effect basic, dynamic educational coordination than 
the American Catholic Church. The entire structure of our ethical and moral 
code recommends it to us. Catholics are not alone in facing this problem. 
Other religious denominations and private non-sectarian colleges and uni- 
versities confront many of the same difficulties which plague us, including 
an anti-intellectual attitude on the part of their constituencies. But we should 
be able to do what they cannot, for we have so much to start with. Here we 
have an opportunity to set an educational pattern which might become a 
shining model for others. By the very act of lifting our institutions out of 
the morass of mediocrity in which they presently wallow we will be earning 
for ourselves a greater degree of intellectual esteem and prestige than we 
have ever heretofore enjoyed. 

These are high-sounding words, but they need not be empty words. They 
constitute a challenge—not a challenge by John Meng, but a challenge of the 
times. Do we believe in what we preach to the extent that all of us—bishops, 
priests, members of religious orders, laypeople—are willing to submerge our 
localism, our pride in our orders, our loyalty to the “old school” in the inter- 
est of the national Catholic welfare? Is our spirit of sacrifice and of humility 
sufficiently abundant? If it isn’t, we are convicted of a denial of our moral 
principles. 

The second hurdle: Money. How can we afford to “get academically tough?” 
I can’t give you a ready-made formula. That can be the result only of 
thoughtful planning and self-abnegation. But to me, and to non-Catholics 
also, the idea that American Catholics cannot afford academic excellence is 
sheer nonsense. Catholics already spend on higher education amounts more 
than large enough to meet our greatest needs. What is required is a redirec- 
tion of expenditures into channels which will not siphon off the financial life- 
blood of our educational system into institutions and activities productive only 
of second-rate results. One completely-equipped, excellently-staffed research 
laboratory is worth a dozen poverty-ridden installations run on a shoestring. 
I seriously doubt that graduate work should be maintained in more than three 
Catholic centers in the United States, at least for the present. But those 
centers ought to be top-flight in every single respect. I believe we should 
reduce the number of senior, four-year Catholic colleges by at least fifty 
percent, and build up the remaining ones until they are the equal of the finest 
institutions in the nation. Every Catholic senior college should be strong 
both financially and academically. 

I might mention in passing that there are two most significant educational 
areas in which, as far as I know, there exists but very negligible Catholic 
interest. We might well convert many of our present weak four-year col- 
leges into two-year terminal institutions with a vocational emphasis, or into 
adult education centers adapted to the local needs and desires of a particular 
community. Vast numbers of high school graduates need and want the two- 
year programs. Adult education courses are becoming in many areas valuable 
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adjuncts to community living and rich sources of needed supplemental funds 
for education. Where are the Catholics in these fields? 


Now the third hurdle: Execution. By execution I mean the method by 
which we can put into operation plans previously agreed upon. This is jn 
some respects the most difficult of the three problems because we suffer from 
a lack of trained Catholic leaders with intellectual vision and experience 
sufficient to handle an operation of this magnitude. But we need not depend 
solely on the members of our own Church. Should a newly developed breadth 
of view ever take us as far as this point in remaking our system of higher 
education, I feel sure we will also be sufficiently broad in our thinking to call 
upon other than Catholic agencies and individuals to assist us with sound 
objective advice and direction. I feel sure such cooperation would be available 
to us and that, in fact, we would find among many of our non-Catholic fellow 
Americans an enthusiastic willingness to be of real help in an intelligent effort 
to improve the caliber of our schools. 


Before returning to you the blessed gift of silence I wish to refer briefly 
to the possible objection that sacrificing numbers for the sake of quality in 
higher education would deprive Catholic boys and girls of the benefits of 
religious instruction and would thereby endanger their eternal salvation. Dr. 
Ellis included a pertinent paragraph on this point in the paper I referred to 
earlier.* I’ll not repeat what he said, but I will venture a quite subjective 
comment. Twenty-five years of teaching and observation in Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges have led me to conclude that there is no basis for believing 
that the percentage of losses to the faith is greater among Catholics educated 
in public institutions than it is among Catholics educated in Catholic institu- 
tions. 


If we are going to worry about the lack of Catholic education as a means 
of reinforcing the faith of our children, let us turn our attention to the sec- 
ondary schools. In one of our largest dioceses there are not enough Catholic 
high schools to care for more than half the boys who graduate from Catholic 
primary schools. Yet in that same diocese this year there has been established 
a new four-year Catholic college for women—to the consternation of at least 
one neighboring Catholic women’s college which has drawn many of its 
students from the area now to be serviced by the newcomer. 


This last event brings me to a conclusion, for it illustrates what I believe 
to be the greatest danger now confronting Catholic higher education. We are 
threatened by a further proliferation of new, so-called senior Catholic colleges, 
poorly-equipped and poorly-staffed, ready and eager to turn out more Catholic 
college graduates whose mediocre training will not enhance the respect of the 
American community for what we do educationally. All reliable studies of 
college entrance trends indicate a constantly increasing demand for higher 
education for a period of at least fifteen years. Shall we Catholics meet this 
demand by multiplying institutions bearing the hallmark of standardized 
inferiority? Shall we tread the old paths or strike out in new directions? 

Now is the time for us to tighten our academic requirements, to end our 
senseless competition with one another, to pool our vast resources, and to 
embark on new and promising fields of educational activity. Now is the time 
when all these things can be done with greater confidence in their ultimate 
success and less financial difficulty than at any prior period in our history. 


Do these things and we will have an intellectual tradition to “carry on”! 


4Ibid., pp. 377-878. 
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MEETING ACADEMIC RESPONSIBILITIES AT PRESENT AND FOR 
THE NEAR FUTURE—CURRICULA 


REV. CHARLES E. SHEEDY, C.S.C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Concerning the curriculum, I am rather partial to change. Not just in this 
connection but in many others I approve the statement of Newman in the 
essay on Development, that “to be alive is to be changing, and to be perfect 
is to have changed often.” Then follows the immediate, indignant question: 
“Are you in favor of change for the sake of change?’”’—and the question can- 
not be answered in one or two words. If what the questioner wants is an 
absolutely certified, gilt-edge guarantee that some contemplated change is sure 
to be for the better, then I should answer that he can’t have that sort of 
guarantee. He can’t have it because the objective we are aiming at is spiritual 
and imponderable: the development of the intellectual powers of the student. 
And the success of the means we use in striking towards the objective is as 
dificult to evaluate as our success in reaching the objective itself. What we 
hope to avoid in every change is the simple replacement of one uninteresting 
procedure with another. 

Change, or an atmosphere of change, can produce valuable results. It 
upsets routine, it brings the faculty together in warm discussion, it wakes 
up the campus. One of the most common weaknesses of any operation is the 
isolation from each other of people who are always doing the accustomed 
task. There is no need to get together and talk and argue if what is done is 
always the expected task, and if it is always the same from term to term 
and from year to year. Certainly, we all agree that the curriculum is not 
all-important: it is only a means, an instrument, a vehicle. Teacher and 
student are of primary importance. But a program of studies which is open 
and flexible may challenge the enthusiasm of teachers, and bring to light new 
resources among them. And it may even convince students—at least better 
ones—that we are really thinking about education, not just going through 
motions. 

Iam not recommending a revolution on the campus every four or five years. 
In fact, the kind of change I am speaking for need not be general at all, but 
particular, affecting only segments of the program: the work of departments, 
for example, and the constant planning, revising, and purifying of courses. 
And I think all change, large or small, must be in harmony with the history 
of the college. There can be no such thing as a completely fresh start— 
from scratch. Someone may find it amusing or interesting to draw up com- 
pletely new approaches, altogether different from what has been done in the 
past, But they will not work because they are out of harmony with the his- 
tory of the college. Oh!—if we were starting a new college of our own—what 
we could do! But, as the novice-master told us years ago, “You are not 
founding a Community, you are joining one.” The thing is to remain true 
to the history, but to take a single step forward, and be ready to take another. 

Where does the impetus for change originate? Gail Kennedy, Professor 
of Philosophy at Amherst College, writes: * 

Most important innovations occurring in the colleges have been the 


OS 


1 Education at Amherst, the New Program, New York, (Harper and Brothers), 1955, p. 6. 
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result of long and gradual historical growth, or on the initiative of 4 
determined and persuasive president, or by the foundation of new insti- 
tutions. Here at Amherst we are attempting something that has rarely 
if ever been done: to secure through the democratic processes of study, 
report, and discussion the cooperative agreement of the whole faculty 
upon a comprehensive long-term policy for the college. 


In this question, as in all others respecting college matters, the relationship 
between the administration and the faculty is most delicate. If something 
comes “from on high,” as we say, the word “Fiat!” runs through the faculty; 
if nothing happens, there is no leadership. Personally, I believe changes 
within departments very often emerge from the faculty, but a major and 
general change hardly ever will, because too many different people and inter- 
ests are involved. Even at Amherst the president constituted the committee, 
and gave it a “charge” in which he said:? “It may well be that we shall wish 
to make radical changes in our present practices and procedures. A study of 
these questions is the function of your Committee.” He might have been a 
“persuasive president” after all. 


What direction should change take? I think change should be smallwards, 
towards economy in education. Several years ago I was impressed with the 
eloquence and force of a book by Ortega y Gasset, called Mission of the Uni- 
versity. I even made excerpts from this book and sent them to the faculty. 
I received in return several letters telling me he was an atheist and an 
existentialist. But at the time I remembered St. Thomas’ advice to the young 
student that he should consider every good thing he heard and not consider 
who said it. And recently, when Ortega died, I noted that he died in the 
Church. But anyway, Ortega says good things in this book about economy 
in education: 


It is so thoroughly impossible for the ordinary student to master what 
the university tries to teach him, that it has become a part of university 
life to accept the failure... 


Instead of teaching what ought to be taught, according to some utopian 
desire, we must teach only what can be taught; that is what can be 
learned ... And the child or youth has an extremely limited capacity 
for learning .. . Scarcity of the capacity to learn is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of education. It is necessary to provide for teaching precisely in 
proportion as the learner is unable to learn... 


It is urgent therefore that we base our science of teaching, its methods 
and institutions, upon the plain, humble principle that the child or the 
youth who is to be the learner cannot learn all we should like him to 
know: the principle of economy in education... 


Ortega goes on to speak of the need of “a thorough pruning” and of the 
“torso or minimum of the curriculum,” and he suggests certain “tests” to 
determine what that minimum should be.‘ 


It seems to me that the principle of economy in education bears the closest 
possible relation to the problem of the curriculum now and in the years 
ahead. There will be many more students applying and fewer teachers. Any- 
one who accepts the principle and decides to apply it will search the cur- 
riculum for evidence of excessive bulk. I would like to suggest certain pos- 
sible evidences of excessive bulk. 


2 Ibid., p. 4. 
3 Princeton, 1944, 
* Ortega y Gasset, op. cit., pp. 68, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71. 
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1, Historical accretion. Here is the curriculum that “just growed.” Certain 
edements in it can actually be referred to certain persons of power and cer- 
tain eras in the history of the college. The tip-off on these accretions may 
be to compare our requirements with those of other colleges. If we are all 
alone in a certain requirement, we may have here evidence of an accretion 
without real intrinsic reason. 


2. The “fringe course.” This results from the diffusion of the program over 
too many fields. It is the “one course too many”—it may be anything at all 
—but it is relegated to the fringe of the curriculum, and becomes easy by 
force of student inertia and resistance. 


8. The “soft spot.’ This may be quite a respectable course, in its own 
right and in the history of the college—not a snap by any means. But it has 
been going along for many years and does not seem to be doing all that it 
should be doing. Possibly a new approach might revive the old thing. 


4. The snap course. Yes. As Sakini says, in one frenzied moment of The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, “No comment!” 


I do not wish to go too much into detail, but I cannot help mentioning 
another problem of economy. This problem affects the last two years of 
college, and it results from the splintering off and dispersal of juniors and 
seniors into many small major-sequence courses and electives. Last January 
in St. Louis I mentioned this problem to Charles Nutting, Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and he got the point right away. He said, 
“Oh, yes, you mean those little courses that nobody ever takes.” Freshmen 
and sophomores need small groups and close attention, and often do not get 
them; while juniors and seniors, who should be able to work more independ- 
ently, sometimes have practically private tutoring. I think it might be 
desirable somehow to loosen up the major sequences and permit the handling 
of juniors and seniors in more composite groupings. I am not coming out 
for great big classes here, but much more modestly, for groupings of twenty 
to thirty instead of from ten to fifteen. In this same connection, F. W. 
Strothmann writes, in a report, The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow, 
published by the Fund for the Advancement of Education: 


Colleges will be compelled to make better use of their manpower. 


Curricula, for example may have to be revamped. Teachers may have 
to devote more of their time to fundamental, general education, while 
specialized interests which attract only a few students might have to be 
served by arrangements for truly independent work. 


Already some colleges are experimenting with the use of television. 
Others are considering the use of older students for teaching the younger 
ones. All colleges, it is safe to say, will have to see to it that the really 
superior teacher is somehow made available to far more students than 
he has reached in the past. 


The curriculum of practically every liberal-arts college in the United States 
is composed of some arrangement of these elements: mathematics and natural 
science; social sciences; history; and English and foreign language and 
literature. Catholic colleges add philosophy and theology to this list, and 
assign to these two disciplines great theoretical importance and considerable 
space in the curriculum. Thus the problem of bulk is accentuated in Catholic 
colleges. I have a pretty strong impression that most of the better colleges 
think five subjects are all a student should handle at one time. But in Cath- 
dlie colleges, I think, the load is generally six courses. Regrettably, in the 
old days, “religion” was often relegated to the fringe. But I think we might 
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all agree that the onward drive of “theology” as a respectable college sub- 
ject has been the most interesting development in Catholic college education 
since World War II. I think we are at the point now where theology must 
be given equal space in the curriculum with philosophy. This will mean, 
generally, that philosophy will have to go down a little and theology come 
up. At Notre Dame, in the liberal-arts college, we are trying to solve the 
problem of bulk by teaching these two subjects alternately. The student has 
one or the other in his program throughout the eight semesters, but never 
both at the same time. And in this way we have a five-course curriculum, 
One of the tasks of Catholic colleges is to keep developing these disciplines of 
wisdom to an excellence of quality which will justify the large slice they take 
out of the curriculum, and more profoundly, to justify our existence as Cath- 
olic colleges. Our theology and philosophy must be the best. 


Finally, I suppose we all want “correlation” in the curriculum. We want to 
organize and teach the program in such a way as to make it “hang together” 
in the minds of students. An excellent example of this fitting together is the 
logic, mathematics, and English of the freshman year. But this kind of cor- 
relation does not always continue. We might like to study the curriculum 
horizontally, to try to have the entire year make sense as a whole. A deeper 
aspect of correlation is that we should plan all of our programs and teach- 
ing in such a way that students may begin to acquire the habit of viewing 
knowledge as unified and not fragmented. A disastrous example of disinte- 
gration would be where a student might grow to esteem one approach to 
knowledge so highly as to conceive a lack of confidence and even perhaps a 
contempt for other approaches. This might take place in individual instances 
where the literary spirit, or the mathematical-empirical method of investiga- 
tion, might completely captivate a student’s mind. Well, I believe that every 
teacher in the program is to some extent responsible to teach the whole pro- 


gram. The teacher should be aware of the total content of the program, and 
take the whole program into account in the direction of his students. Our 
colleges are net secular-humanist or liberal-humanitarian or neutral. We 
have a point of view, a platform, and our platform is Catholic and Thomist. 
The philosophers and the theologians are not solely responsible for our integ- 
rity, but this should be the concern of all. 





ENHANCING FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR CATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND REALISM IN FISCAL ACCOUNTING 


GEORGE J. KIENER, JR., C.P.A.. BANSLEY AND KIENER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Catholic colleges and universities of America, faced with a sharp rise 
in operating costs and the necessity of making additional capital investments 
in the way of new buildings and equipment, have been compelled to look 
beyond the resources of their own religious communities and seek the advice 
and aid of businessmen, both Catholic and non-Catholic. These institutions 
must bear in mind that businessmen seek an understanding of, and solution 
to, the financial problems of their businesses through the analysis of realistic 
fnancial statements which disclose the facts fairly and adequately. They 
naturally expect the same type of information from the institution which 
they are asked to help, either with advice or financial contributions. Some 
institutions, however, do not have a sound accounting system which will 
supply such information. Other institutions are fearful of disclosing such 
information to outsiders and they try to conceal, in some way or other, the 
situation as it exists—either by failing to reveal certain financial resources 
which they have or by failing to disclose financial difficulties in regard to 
which they need help. Such fears, of course, are groundless. 


Running a college or university is big business. And if big business, oper- 
ating with a profit motive, has found it to its advantage to develop and 
utilize accounting systems which produce realistic, and therefore practical, 
financial statements, then it certainly behooves a college or university to 
inlude such realism in its accounting system and the financial statements 
which are drawn therefrom. All too often the accounting methods employed 
are poorly adapted to academic uses; and in their zeal to render public serv- 
ice, college administrators have, at times, involved their institutions in 
financial difficulties through attempting more than they have the means to 
perform. Having no proper methods of accounting, they are not infrequently 
surprised to find their institutions in serious financial difficulty. In view of 
these circumstances, therefore, I shall risk the possibility of boring a few in 
the hope that I shall be of assistance to the many by discussing a few of 
the major characteristics of a realistic accounting system for educational 
institutions. 

To begin with, the over-all objective must be to achieve a maximum of 
eficiency and control in the use of educational plant, educational funds, and 
educational personnel. The best educational services can be provided only 
when the means available are fully utilized. A good accounting system will 
provide the information required for such intelligent operation and planning. 
It will reflect the exact status of the means for accomplishing intended pro- 
grams, 

It will provide warning against overzealous commitments or uncertainty as 
to the adequacy of funds. In other words, from a good accounting system 
you will be able to derive the kind of detailed and realistic information which 
ig set forth in the exhibits which have been passed among you. These exhibits 
are in no sense representative of a complete financial report for an educa- 
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tional institution; they are intended to be merely illustrative of the type of 
information which the accounting system must provide. 


There is, of course, no single accounting system which will satisfy the 
requirements of every college or university in regard to such information, 
The forms and procedures to be used will vary in accordance with the size 
of the college, the amount of its income, the sources of its income, and the 
number of its auxiliary enterprises. However, there are certain basic and 
well-established principles which should be recognized in the accounting sys- 
tem for any educational institution in order that all financial transactions 
may be reported in such manner as to reveal the essential facts clearly, 
Some of these principles may be mentioned by way of illustration. 


1. Classification of the accounts should be made on the basis of fund 
groups, and the financial transactions should be reported in accord- 
ance with such fund groups. Each fund group, with its own assets 
and obligations, has various restrictions and limitations placed upon 
it in regard to the use to which its resources may be put; therefore, 
it must be treated as a separate and distinct accounting entity. Only 
by such procedure can it be satisfactorily determined whether or not 
there has been compliance with the pertinent restrictions. 


. The accounts should be kept on the accrual basis. This means that 
expenses should be reported when they have been incurred, regard- 
less of when paid, and income should be reported when it has been 
earned, regardless of when received. 


. Cash or other property is sometimes received subject to the require- 
ment that it be added to the balance of a specific fund. Receipts of 
such nature should not be included in current income, but should be 
accounted for separately. They should be disclosed, not in the current 
income statement, but in a separate statement of fund transactions 
for the particular fund group. 


. The operations of auxiliary enterprises should be handled separately 
in the accounts and statements from other institutional operations. 
The approach is desirable in order that the reports may reflect the 
extent to which these enterprises have attained the status of being 
self-supporting. 


The foregoing list of principles, while by no means complete, outlines the 
broad framework within which our discussion must operate. Within that 
framework there is a host of forms, records, procedures and problems which 
might be mentioned. But our interest in this discussion is focused on one 
particular aspect, namely, that of realism in the accounting system and 
reports. Therefore, let us consider this problem of realism, approaching it 
from a twofold viewpoint: 

1. Realism in the handling of certain items of expense—to be specific, 
the items of contributed services and depreciation of institutional 
property. 

. Realism in the application of procedures and equipment which will 
render a maximum of efficiency and control at a minimum of cost. 


First of all, realism in regard to contributed services—the amount of serv- 
ices contributed by the religious to the institution represents a significant 
and useful figure. It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the reason- 
able value of services rendered by the institution without having such infor 
mation available. I fully realize that it is somewhat difficult for the admin- 
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istrator to recognize that the cost of operating a college does include account- 
ing for salaries to the religious teachers on a basis comparable with those 
paid to the lay teachers on the faculty. I am familiar also with the fact 
that in all of the reports to the various accrediting organizations these items 
are shown as “Contributed Services” by the religious of the communities 
involved. However, I do not think that the information presented to your lay 
advisory group in the past has been adequate to give them an idea of how 
much has been contributed by your religious in each of the institutions. 


Many of us think that we can afford to run a class for a few students 
because we have a religious teacher available who involves no cost. But this 
is a misleading approach with serious implications. From the idea that the 
services of a religious teacher involve no cost, there also stems the notion 
that it costs little or nothing to conduct the classes at your institutions. As a 
practical matter, the fact that these sisters, brothers, or priests work without 
compensation at your institutions is a matter that should be given sub- 
stantially greater weight than has been done in the past. I believe that 
these contributed services should be considered as part of the endowment of 
your institution. An approved method of handling contributed services, pro- 
viding information that is significant and useful, is as follows: 


The first step is to make a list of all of the members of the religious 
community who are working for the institution. To each of these a 
teaching, administrative, or supervisory position is assigned. By com- 
parison within the institution or with other institutions of a similar size 
and purpose, it is possible to determine what salary would be paid to 
a layman employed to fill each of these positions. The sum-total of all 
of these assigned salaries is the value of the contributed services received 
for the year which should be treated as Contributed Service Income. 
Should the institution pay any of the living or educational expenses of 
the religious, these should be accumulated in a separate account or 
accounts and treated as a deduction from the Contributed Service Income 
account in order to arrive at the net contributed service income. On the 
expense side, the assigned contributed service salaries should be charged 
to the department or school receiving the services performed. Thus, if 
a member of the religious order teaches a class, it would be indicated 
that the class cost just as much as though taught by a layman. By fol- 
lowing such a program, it becomes possible to make valid comparisons 
between classes, departments and schools as to cost of operation. 

The second point mentioned above relates to realism in the matter of 
depreciation of buildings and equipment in educational institutions. This is 
a problem that causes some concern from time to time, inasmuch as many 
institutions, in contrast with the practice of commercial enterprises, do not 
depreciate their plant assets. In a discussion of the problem, however, a 
distinction should be made among the three classes of property held by these 
institutions: 

1, Educational plant; that is, property used specifically for the educa- 
tional functions of the institution; 

2. Plant used for auxiliary enterprises and activities, which are sup- 
plementary to the educational program as such; and 

8. Property which represents the investment of endowment and other 
non-expendable funds. 


Each of these classes of property must be given separate consideration. 
The first of these, the educational plant, consists of the buildings and 
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equipment used primarily for instructional purposes, the administrative offices, 
and property used for such service departments as laundry, repair shop and 
power plant. As a matter of fact, many colleges and universities do not make 
provision for depreciation on the educational plant. Justification for such 
practice rests primarily upon the consideration that these institutions are 
not conducted for profit; consequently, it is not necessary to provide for 
the depreciation of buildings and equipment out of income. Since the build- 
ings and equipment have usually been received through gifts or appropria- 
tions, it is felt that they will be replaced in the same manner when the ne- 
cessity arises. Furthermore, there is general consensus that current income 
should be used directly for the current educational program of the institution 
rather than for its future building requirements.’ The practice by institutions 
of taking no depreciation on educational plant, then, is reasonable if it is cor- 
rect to assume that future plant replacement needs will be met from out- 
side sources. If such an assumption is incorrect in any particular case, the 
element of depreciation should be given recognition. 


In regard to property of the second class—plant used for auxiliary activi- 
ties—the situation is substantially different. This class consists of the prop- 
erty which is used for enterprises operated primarily for service to students 
and staff, such as bookstores, dining halls, residence halls and student unions, 
These services are more closely related to commercial enterprises inasmuch 
as they are intended to be self-supporting. Therefore, the accounts should be 
set up in such manner that it will be indicated whether or not these activities 
are paying their own way. This requires that depreciation, as well as all other 
items of expense, be considered. Only by such method will accurate and 
reliable information be available for determining equitable rates to be charged 
for the services or products provided through these activities. 


The third class of institutional property, as stated above, is that which 
represents the investment of endowment and other non-expendable funds. 
Such property may have been acquired for the fund either directly through 
donations or through purchase as investments. The conclusions in regard to 
this type of property are quite clear and definite. Proper management of 
these permanent funds, represented, at least in part, by real property, requires 
that the principal be maintained unimpaired. Consequently, appropriate 
charges should be made for depreciation, even if such property is being used 
for institutional purposes. 

Turning from the problems involved in the treatment of particular items, 
we may now direct our attention to the matter of realism in the application 
of procedures and equipment to the accounting system. A good accounting 
system must produce the following results: 

1. Provide protection for the assets of the institution; 
2. Operate at a moderate cost; 


8. Supply the detailed financial information required for meeting the 
problems of operation and planning; and 
4. Supply such information promptly so that it is available for use when 
needed. 
To state it briefly, the accounting system must provide adequate information 
and control at a minimum of cost. 


1 National Committee on the Preparation of a Manual on College and University Business 
Administration, College and University Business Administration (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1952), vol. 1, p. 97. 

2Ibid., p. 95. 
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If the accounting system is to be realistic, therefore, it must give control. 
Control is the key to accountability and management must control the key. 
In general, there are in existence two systems of accounting for transactions. 
The first is called the “happiness system.” The employees haven’t much to 
do and no one bothers them; so they’re happy. The manager doesn’t hear 
his help complaining; so he’s happy. And the board of trustees doesn’t know 
what’s going on and cannot find out; so they’re happy. One might describe 
this system aptly by means of the aphorism, “Ignorance is bliss’; but a 
very short-lived bliss it must be. The second system is the “control system.” 
The aphorism most applicable to this type of system is “Knowledge is power.” 
For the control system will provide the knowledge that every transaction 
has been recorded promptly, accurately, unalterably and permanently. And 
from such knowledge stems the power to direct the operations of the insti- 
tutions intelligently and successfully. 


The heart of control is to provide for a trail for the transaction to leave 
within the accounting system, from its inception to its final disposition, and 
to make it readily traceable by anyone who knows the flow of entries in the 
system. The over-all system may be divided into a number of individual 
areas, such as cash receipts, cash disbursements, accounting for funds, and 
general ledger accounting. Each of these areas should have its own internal 
checks and controls. 


However, no one system can be fashioned which will fulfill the needs of all 
educational institutions, inasmuch as they will vary in regard to the number 
of students, diversity of activities, location of offices and the like. Therefore, 
it would serve no useful purpose for us to dwell here upon the various forms 
and procedures involved in any particular accounting system. 


But there is one point upon which I would like to place particular emphasis. 
In order to be realistic, every educational institution should give consideration 
to the advisability of introducing machine methods into the accounting sys- 
tem. During recent years there has been a very substantial rise in the 
volume and diversity of the educational institution’s activities, in government 
requirements and regulations, and in personnel problems; and further expan- 
sion in the immediate future is inevitable. These circumstances have made 
it quite evident that machine methods of recording transactions and prepar- 
ing reports are as important to educational institutions as to private business. 

This fact is well illustrated in the article of Thomas F. Callahan, Assist- 
ant Treasurer of Fordham University, entitled “Machine Accounting Saves 
Personnel, and Thus Money,” reprints of which have been distributed among 
you. In the machine system described, all of the accounts receivable work 
is done right at the cashier’s window when the payment is received. In one 
operation the machine prints the accounts receivable ledger cards, the stu- 
dent’s statement and the journal. Concurrently the amount of the charge or 
payment is added into the proper control total, and the balance is printed 
on both the student’s statement and the ledger card. In other words, all the 
accounts receivable records are prepared at the same time with a minimum 
of effort and maximum control. The amount any student owes will always be 
immediately available and losses through this source, which are substantial in 
educational institutions, will be minimized. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out the need that exists for an audit 
of the accounts and records of educational institutions by competent inde- 
pendent accountants at least once a year. The advantages of such an audit 
are well recognized among commercial-type organizations, whereas they are 
frequently overlooked by educational institutions. The Financial Advisory 
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Service of the American Council on Education has set forth these advantages 
as follows: 

1. Expert advice on accounting system and methods; 

2. Verification of the accuracy of the financial records; 

3. Verification of the financial statements; and 

4. Verification of the integrity of the employees of the business office! 


By utilizing the services of the independent accountant, the educational 
institution will be able to draw continually upon the fund of knowledge and 
experience which has been acquired by the independent accountant through 
many years of work in solving similar problems for other institutions and 
business organizations. It is a valuable source of help and service; do not 
overlook it. 


* Clarence Scheps, Accounting for Colleges and Universities (Batom Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949), p. 7. 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE FACULTY NEEDS 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


There seems to be little question that the scarce factor in all American 
higher education in the next two decades will be the adequately prepared and 
completely qualified teacher. Realistic planning for meeting the future needs 
for faculty in our Catholic colleges and universities requires a serious effort 
to be at least reasonably scientific. In the past much of our short run faculty 
planning has been highly localized and of the stop-gap type, while long-range 
planning has, in at least some cases, been little better than crystal gazing. 
Today, however, there is available excellent factual material for the nation 
as a whole on both the possible demand and supply of college teachers. Pro- 
cedures can be suggested projecting the demand of a given college. And, 
creative thinking about the more effective utilization of the scarce resource 
is going on in many schools and must go on in all. These three taken together 
—the estimated national demand for and supply of college teachers for the 
next decade or two, the local demand, and a creative approach to conservation 
of the qualified teacher—should go far in making faculty planning at least 
relatively realistic. 


Any study of demand for faculty must begin with an estimate of the 
number of students to be taught. The back drop of the national situation 
is necessary before projecting the possible enrollment of a specific college. 
The recent publication of the Fund for the Advancement of Education’ 
estimates the probable minimum and maximum number of students who will 
attend college or university each year until 1973. 


It is conservatively predicted that while in 1954 there were 2,478,000 stu- 
dents in college, by 1966 there are likely to be 4,295,000 and in 1973, 5,035,000 
—an increase of 103%. If the upward trend in the percentage of the age 
group who go to college continues at its present rate there is a possibility 
that the total enrollment by 1973 will be 7,231,000. 

It is reasonable to assume that Catholic colleges in general will increase 
in proportion to the total college growth. There are, however, some special 
forces affecting the Catholic college that have to be considered. These include 
the rate of increase in Catholic births in comparison with the total national 
rate, the probable percentage of Catholic youth who will go to college and to 
a Catholic college, and the special barriers to attending Catholic colleges, 
geographic and financial, due to the locations of the schools and the tuition 
cost. These are the unknowns which must be recognized and carefully judged 
before any predictions of future total Catholic college enrollment can be 
attempted. 


The planning for future faculty needs for any individual Catholic college 
must take into consideration several local factors. We cannot assume that 
College A in Florida, College B in Oregon, College C in Illinois, and College 
D in Maine will each double in enrollment by 1973. One or another might 
increase little, if any, while one might more than double. The local study 


Pe gee for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2, Fund for the Advancement of Education, New 
ork, 1955, 
*Tbid., p. 50. 
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should include an accurate clientele analysis, an appraisal of the potential 
clientele, and an investigation of the school’s expandability and limitations, 


The clientele analysis may be extremely detailed because it can serve many 
purposes, but, for the prediction of enrollment at least the following data 
should be collected: 


1. Quality of the present student body at entrance, as measured by 
standard tests and high school rank, and quality for each semester, 
as measured by grade point average. 


- Home community of the students 
a. Location 
b. Family background 
c. Financial condition of family 


. High schools attended and their type 
. Religion of eaeh student 

. Reasons for attending college 

. Reasons for attending this college 


With this information it is possible to get an accurate picture of the type 
of student the institution is attracting, and, unless there is significant change, 
is likely to continue to attract. 


Estimating the potential clientele follows upon the analysis. Taking into 
consideration population growth and Catholic population growth in the locali- 
ties from which students come, the present and probable financial conditions 
of the types of families sending their children to the school and other financial 
considerations (such as job opportunities), and probable reasons for attend- 
ing, while assuming no major changes in objectives and program and no 
change in area served (such as would result if a community institution built 
dormitories), a realistic working estimate of future enrollment can be made. 


Finally, since every institution is expandable to some extent, and limited 
to some extent, this must be taken into consideration. At present there are 
many schools that can increase enrollment without any building. This is par- 
ticularly true of metropolitan institutions with a large proportion of day 
students. A study of plant utilization will indicate probably that existing 
facilities, with a few exceptions such as laboratories, are utilized little over 
half. (I refer to “station” utilization as well as room utilization.) Then, there 
is always the possibility of expanding through extending the time of operation 
by a lengthened day and week if faculty can be provided. There may be, on 
the other hand, conditions which prevent any significant expansion. If any 
large building program is required, the financial limitations may govern the 
total expansion. 


When a given institution has projected its potential enrollment over 4 
period of years, it may then begin to plan for faculty needs. At the present 
time throughout the country we have about one college teacher for every 
thirteen students. This does not necessarily hold for any single school but 
it gives us a basis of estimating the total number of teachers needed to main- 
tain present conditions. Again, planning for a given school must be carried 
on in the light of the national situation. We have already pointed out that 
total college enrollment is likely to reach 4,295,000 in ten years, and to double 
by 1970. To maintain the present student teacher ratio would require over 
330,000 teachers (4,295,000 divided by 13). This would mean an increase of 
140,000 over the number we had last year, and an increase of nearly 200,000 
by 1978. Add to this those needed for replacements for retirement, death, or 
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leaving the profession, computed at the conservative rate of 4% per year 
and we find 233,325 required by 1966 and 336,945 by 1970.’ It has been esti- 
mated that the projected number of doctorates to be awarded and likely to 
go into teaching by 1966 will be just under 50,000 and by 1970 about 73,000.‘ 
This would be enough to provide for about 20% of the faculty needs whereas 
today about 40% of the faculty hold the doctorate. These figures are only 
indications that it is going to be physically impossible to maintain the pres- 
ent relation between faculty and students. If a given institution could state 
accurately its faculty needs for 1966 and was assured of the funds to employ 
the teachers, that institution could not hope to meet its needs unless it outbid 
other institutions, leaving them with still fewer teachers. 


The meeting of future faculty needs can be approached from several points 
of view. First, we can aid in recruitment by stimulating young people 
(beginning in high school) to seek an academic career. Secondly, we can 
make a serious effort to retain those we have and get. For our Catholic 
schools this refers primarily to lay teachers although it also applies to 
diocesan clergy and the members of religious orders who sometimes request 
other assignment. Thirdly, we can utilize more effectively (or efficiently) the 
staffs we are able to recruit and retain. It is to this point I now direct my 
attention particularly. 

Whenever there is a scarce factor, it is necessary to conserve that factor 
through more efficient use. The first step in utilizing more effectively the 
available faculty is to re-think the total learning process at the college level 
and the role of the teacher in it. 

There is general agreement that education is the result of self-activity 
on the part of the learner resulting in a change in the person. It involves 
the acquisition of knowledge, ideas, understandings, methods and procedures, 
attitudes, appreciations, and the like. Our analysis must go on to restate 
the conditions of learning. There must be clear objectives, motivation, rec- 
ognition on the part of the learner that he doesn’t know, materials of learn- 
ing—the “things” about which the learner can think and with which he can 
work, effective organization of the materials for ordered learning and inte- 
gration with other learning, time for study, practice, etc., guidance in the 
learning experiences, satisfaction derived from learning, standards of achieve- 
ment, and appraisal or measurement of achievement. 


Obviously some of the conditions of learning require a teacher. It is he 
who clarifies goals, organizes the materials of learning, and sets standards. 
These things he does—or should—before the process starts. When it is in 
operation, he motivates, he guides, he helps students derive satisfaction, and 
he measures. But, if the fundamental nature of learning is self-activity of 
the learner, the teacher will not become a textbook or reference shelf wired 
for sound attempting to pour knowledge into students so that they may re- 
turn it on an examination. When the college campus becomes a center of 
learning rather than a center of teaching, we will find that there can be an 
entirely new approach to the number of class meetings that must be presided 
over by a teacher and the number of students in any given class. 


Following a study of learning and of the role of the teacher in it there 
are some pointed questions we may ask ourselves: What purpose does the 
class serve in this course? What other learning aids besides the teacher can 
be used, e.g., books, recordings, laboratories, other personnel? How can the 
*Ibid., p. 55. 

‘Ibid., pp. 59 and 61. 
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non-essential activities of teachers be eliminated? How can the staff be 
reorganized to capitalize on varying talents, i.e., to apply the team notion? 


The relation of teacher to student will necessarily change in the next 
decade. Each teacher will guide the education of more students. Proper 
planning can actually improve education, while it can also make possible the 
increase of teacher salaries (since in economic terms the “productivity” of 
the teacher will be raised). 


There is still another way to meet the needs for new teachers—and it, too, 
may be educationally desirable. It involves an investigation of curriculum, 
the organization of learning experiences to meet the objectives of the college, 
Most colleges are luxuriously consuming faculty time in teaching an unreason- 
ably large number of courses in an indefensible number of fields of concen- 
tration. Too many of our schools are trying to be all things to all people, 
losing sight of objectives as the limitation to course offerings. 


The “Principle of Shrink” should be applied to major sequences and to 
the courses offered in them. The acceleration of proliferation must he 
reversed. We cannot afford the teaching resources necessary to give all the 
courses we now schedule. Drastic pruning is required. This will not only 
save teacher time but will probably provide a better general program for 
the students. 


We have seen that a plan for realistically studying faculty needs involves 
an estimate of enrollments and an analysis of faculty utilization. Planning 
for the individual college requires a consideration of the national scene. 
In addition there should be a clientele analysis of the school followed by a 
projection of future enrollment of that school. The number of faculty men- 
bers necessary will depend upon the relationship of faculty to student in the 
learning process and in the curriculum planning. 


That there will be a shortage of qualified teachers, all things remaining 
constant, is a foregone conclusion. But with understanding based on facts, 
with creative planning, what may seem to be an insoluble difficulty may result 
in a significant improvement in higher education which will benefit students 
and teachers alike. Harassed administrators trying to find teachers and 
money, as well as distraught faculty members trying to educate youth while 
balancing a personal budget, may both find in the necessary new approach to 
college education a ray of hope and an opportunity for educating adequately 
the qualified American Catholic youth. 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS AND PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCES — SUMMARIES OF PAPERS 


(Chairman: Very Rev. Charles S. Casassa, S.J., President, Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


D0 WE REALLY HAVE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS IN OUR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES?—SOCIAL SCIENCES 


BROTHER W. THOMAS, F.S.C., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
ST. MARY’S, CALIF. 


I. The Social Sciences As Represented By Some Social Scientists: 


If one goes beyond the usual courses listed under the “social sciences” in 
the college or university catalog (courses like anthropology, education, eco- 
nomics, psychology, political science and sometimes history), one finds that 
social scientists themselves have a notion of their own subject which may 
come closer than we think to the liberal arts programs in our Catholic col- 
leges and universities. 

Mr. Robert Redfield wrote in 1952 that social science “as social science 
really is,’ deals with the “definition and application of basic concepts” and of 
“analyses of underlying ethical assumptions.” * 


And Robert E. Park, writing in Essays in Sociology, states that the social 
sciences have for their main problem the “creation of moral forces” to con- 
trol the forces of the physical sciences. In his essay entitled “Physics and 
Society,” he states further that: “Man can live, and has lived without science 
but not without some sort of philosophy of life and some sort of religious 
faith. In fact, science would be meaningless without these.” * 


Frank W. Knight, of the Committee on Social Thought of the University 
of Chicago has indicated that “the first aim of economic policy is to reduce 
the importance of economic policy in life as a whole.” He argues that “life 
must be more than economics” and he looks forward to the day when our 
material problems will be solved in economics and we can devote ourselves to 
“problems of beauty, truth, right human relations and cultural growth.” * 


It would seem that the social scientists themselves have a view of man in 
society that is not hostile to ethical evaluation and clear philosophical think- 
ing. From this one should not presume to substitute sound ethics and philos- 
ophy for what these men call the “social sciences,” but it is interesting to 
note that they say in various ways that “man does not live by bread alone” 
= we might add for our own time, “man does not live by the machine alone” 
either, 


ee Science Research in General Education,” The Journal of General Education, Janu- 

ary, 1952. 

paPhysies and Society” in Essays in Sociology (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1940). 
“Social Economic Organization,” Chapter XIV of Selected Readings for Social Science 2, 

University of Chicago (1943). 
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On another point also, the social scientists are rather close to the practice 
of some Catholic colleges and universities and that is in their method of 
teaching in the social sciences. 


In the preface and the introduction to The People Shall Judge (the reaj- 
ings selected for the students of Social Sciences 1 at the University of Chi- 
cago), we find that classroom discussion is mandatory for social science 
students. As F. Champion Ward, Dean of Chicago College, says, “It is the 
business of liberal education in a democracy to make free men wise,” and 
this is done, he adds, in discussion classes where “the students themselves 
practice judgment.” 


The instructional staff further clarifies the intention of the Social Sciences 
1 program at the University of Chicago with these remarks: 

These readings are not intended to supplement lectures or textbooks, 
They are the basic material to which lectures and textbooks are subsidi- 
ary. In any given year a selection from these readings is assigned for 
study, and the student is asked to prepare himself for classroom discus- 
sion by careful reading and critical analysis of the documents. This effort 
of his requires an exertion of historical imagination, an exercise of clear 
thinking, and a continuous interest in the light which past experience 
can shed on present problems. 


It is to be wondered if we do not have something to learn from these state- 
ments by social scientists about their own science and about teaching in the 
liberal arts college. 


II, Conclusions: 
Let me suggest two possible conclusions that might be drawn from these 
opinions: 

1. If social science means what these social scientists say that it means, 

then we can be sure that the work that we are currently doing in 
logic, psychology, ethics, and theology will afford our students a sure 
footing for entrance into the social sciences. 
I do not, of course, presume to say that there is universal agreement 
concerning the definition of the “social sciences” but if what this 
representative group of social scientists says about their sciences is 
true, then it is likely that we are doing an adequate job in preparing 
our students for a full participation in the work of the social sciences, 
at least on one level. 


. These social scientists offer a particular method for teaching in the 
social sciences: the method of class discussion on primary materials, 
rather than textbooks. 

We are, of course, (or we should be) familiar with the seminar in 
the humanities programs, but it is interesting to note this emphasis 
on the seminar by those who teach the social sciences. What do we 
in the Catholic college or university have to learn from this? 

If, by Catholic liberal education we mean a disciplined development 
of the Christian intelligence by the liberal arts and if we mean by 
arts “ways of making something” (as St. Thomas says, art is “recta 
ratio agibilium”), then the seminar is a place where the student 
“makes” something; in this case, his own mind. (The student makes 
his mind orderly through logic; he makes his language correct through 
grammar and speech; he makes his ideas persuasive and beautiful 
through rhetoric; he makes his mind able to calculate and measure 
through mathematics.) 
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practice Doubtless there is a place for the lecture method in the social sciences 
ethod of as elsewhere but it may not be inappropriate to suggest that the lec- 
ture method is not the chief teaching method for liberal arts. If an 
he read- art (and especially a liberal art) requires some making, some doing 
' of Chi- on the part of the students, then the lecture method is in danger 
- Science of failing as a method for the liberal arts. 
it by the In the seminar on the other hand the student cannot fail to partici- 
Se," and pate if he is tutored by an able instructor. Though a student’s oral 
emselves responses may or may not be frequent, his mental responses will 
usually be high as he hears his classmates debate the great issues of 
Sciences western society from an intelligent reading of primary sources. 


Finally, let us say this: if the liberal arts program of a Catholic college in- 
xtbooks, cludes both the “liberal” aspect (that is, the “liberating” of the intelligence 
subsidi- @ through sound philosophy and theology) and the “artistic” aspect (that is, 
ned for the “making” of the Christian intelligence through the student’s own initia- 
_discus- tive under capable direction), then perhaps our Catholic liberal arts programs 
is effort are closer than we think to the “social sciences,” at least as these sciences 
of clear have been represented by the social scientists who have been quoted in the 
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DO WE REALLY HAVE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS IN OUR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? — 
THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


REV. EDWIN A. QUAIN, S.J., FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I. The physical sciences are at least a danger to the liberal emphasis of 
our non-professional programs. 


A. Quantitatively, in four liberal arts colleges, arbitrarily selected, stu- 
dents who elected to major in science took the following credits out 
of the total required for their degree. 


Biology Majors College A—70 credits 
College B—72 credits 
College C—81 credits 
College D—77 credits 


Chemistry Majors College A—65 credits 
College B—64 credits 
College C—72 credits 
College D—64 credits 


Physics Majors College A—58 credits 
College B—62 credits 
College C—76 credits 
College D—76 credits 


B. 1. Students who chose a major in science are frequently primarily 
concerned with getting a job and the amount of money they may 
earn. 


. Such students might have an instinctive under-estimation of the 
“non-practical” courses with the result that not only is a very large 
percentage of their program strictly science courses, but the hv- 
manistic courses may be under-valued. 


. Students of the physical sciences sometimes have been found to 
acquire a reluctance or an incapability of grasping abstract con- 
cepts. The preoccupation with physical measurements seems to 
inhibit their appreciation for metaphysics. 


C. In science departments, particularly in a university where a graduate 
program is in operation, the professors are at times likely to be 
trained in their own narrow specialty without an interest in other 
fields. Consequently they may be unsympathetic to the humanistic 
subjects and this attitude may be communicated to their students. 


II. Science courses render very difficult a liberal emphasis in professional 
programs. Such programs will presumably have a proportionately lesser 
emphasis on liberal art subjects. The preoccupation with technology 
an engineering course may have an adverse effect on the production of a 
liberally educated man who is also an engineer. The engineering schools 
are apparently becoming conscious of this, since recently MIT has in- 
creased the liberal content of its program. 
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ll. In either program, professional or non-professional, the varying subjects 
in the science curriculum are only in varying degrees amenable to liberal 
treatment. Thus, the basic principles and attitudes of science can be a 
contribution to the liberal education of a young man. But, for instance, 
a great deal of qualitative and quantitative analysis in chemistry may be 
just so much “cooking,” and hence will not be of much value to a student 
as a human being. 
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THE PLACE OF FINE ARTS IN THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM 


SISTER MARY JOHN MICHAEL, B.V.M., MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Some months ago, people across the nation were commenting on the pro- 
posed Chapel for the new United States Air Academy in Colorado Springs, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, dean of modern American architecture, denounced the 
proposed structure, and immediately thoughtful periodicals were discussing 
principles of art and architecture, Mr. Wright’s influence on modern design, 
the work of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, creator of Chicago’s “skyscrapers on 
stilts” and of many new buildings at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Some months before that a leading woman’s magazine offered a picture 
story of the Roman Catholic Chapel at Vence, in Southern France, designed 
and decorated by Matisse, a symbol of his gratitude to a Sister who had 
cared for him during an illness. Salvador Dali defended his modernistic 
Madonna and Child before the art critics of the western world, drawing to 
art galleries people who had not been inside one for years. 


Day after day modern art impinges upon modern living. Choreography 
finds a place in a television “Taming of the Shrew,” a “Peter Pan”; the Sad- 
ler’s Wells ballet makes the “Sleeping Beauty” a breathtaking vision of beauty 
for millions of viewers. 

Jubilee, prize-winning Catholic magazine, has opened its pages to a spirited 
controversy on religious art, providing a forum for the views of those favor- 
ing both representational and impressionistic designs. And our Holy Father 
has recently issued letters on liturgical art and liturgical music. 


For once, some of the Catholic colleges are abreast of, even ahead of the 
artistic times. For years, many Catholic colleges for women have been train- 
ing their students to the grace and significance of modern dance, to the grace 
and dignity of personal adornment and home decoration, to the imperative 
necessity for setting up standards of taste to combat tastelessness. 


Long ago educators learned that good literature is the only substitute for 
trash, and they have been trying for generations to make students genuinely 
love significant and beautiful poetry and prose. 


Currently, educators are talking more and more about the fine arts in edu- 
cation. Spurred by the increasing attention given to art by radio, television, 
magazines, books, some have gone so far as to say that we must make artists 
—in some degree—of all our students. This is rather a startling statement— 
but Julian Ryan, in his stimulating book, Beyond Humanism, insists that the 
teacher of the arts must teach first craftsmanship, then appreciation. 


Mr. Ryan defends the study of art on the highest intellectual grounds, see 
ing it as a reflector of wisdom. “By anything from cartoons to poetic dramas, 
the great artists can present crucial instances which bring out the universal 
truths of wisdom and cast light on the kinds of information men have &- 
quired by direct experience or by the primarily informative sciences and arts.” 

He sees art—in its execution—as communication, as freeing the student 
from the “limitation of his own inarticulateness” and as teaching him to pray 
as eloquently, as unconstrainedly, as fluently as possible—thus fulfilling his 
role of priest-prophet-maker-ruler. 
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Whatever view one may take of making artists of all students—and cer- 
tainly art in living is a desirable goal—many Catholic colleges have experi- 
ence to prove that students may be taught to understand and appreciate art, 
to see it as a new dimension of contemporary culture, just as for generations 
we have been seeing it as a vital dimension of our cultural past. 


Some students have extraordinary ability for acting, drawing, painting, 
designing, dancing, writing, modeling in clay, carving in wood. All of them 
can be taught to see the beauty of God in each media—to derive inspiration 
from the beautiful idea captured in music or movement or color or cloth. 


Does this fit into a liberal education? Is it a part of the rigorous intel- 
lectual training of the Catholic college? If we submit that liberal education 
is concerned with the development of understanding then we must admit that 
understanding must be broadened and deepened to include all basic values. 
We must include an initial acquaintance, at least, with intrinsic values and 
cultural perspectives. Otherwise we cannot have a liberal education. 


We recognize that a work of art—a madonna, a concerto, a Gothic cathed- 
ral—is not merely a thing of beauty. It is also a means of communication; 
it is the artist’s expression of his own insights, his own interpretation of 
some phase of human experience. 


Theodore Green in his report on liberal education declares that, “The arts 
are the most effective vehicle at man’s disposal for the apprehension and 
communication of whatever endows human experience with significance.” This 
view, like Mr. Ryan’s, may seem a little extreme, but it provides a discussion 
point, at least. 


More acceptable, perhaps, is this statement by Daniel K. Gibson, acting 
chairman of the Commission on the Arts, in the Report on the Commission 
on Arts in the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges: “Without 
the arts there can be no true culture, and the purpose of a liberal arts educa- 
tion is defeated unless an understanding of the fine arts is developed.” 


A student unacquainted with the principles of art, the theories of harmony 
and design, and the measures of beauty and taste, this implies, has not been 
taught to observe and to enjoy beauty. To this extent he has been deprived 
of an important part of his cultural heritage. 


But how to achieve this goal? If we would inspire our students—and the 
Catholic laity—to raise standards of taste and of entertainment, we must 
begin by teaching them what beauty really is, what enjoyment involves, what 
imagination can accomplish. We must show them what aspiration can flow 
from a Divine Comedy, a Fra Angelico fresco, a stained glass window, a 
Lincoln Memorial, a Constable landscape, a Ballanchine ballet. 


Perhaps we may achieve this both indirectly and directly. Indirectly, we 
may emphasize in our history and literature courses the artistic expression 
of people past and present; we may encourage students to visit art exhibits, 
patronize good theatre, view high class television programs. 


We may augment our concert-lecture series to include more types of art— 
choreography, contemporary design, forms of architecture, perhaps. We may 
achieve through extracurricular activities some of the goals of artistic culti- 
vation, Certainly if we are to develop artistic taste, we must provide artistic 
sutroundings and material for artistic experiences. We must train our stu- 
dents to discern the beautiful from the common or the ugly or the grotesque 
—preferring the beautiful. This is no easy task. 


Perhaps we would be wise to proceed directly, also, through a course or 
courses carefully integrated with the liberal arts curriculum. In courses in 
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fine arts, or in art appreciation and in music appreciation, we could teach 
the philosophic principles of aesthetics and show their application in both 
ancient and modern art. Thus we could underline the working principles for 
those who have talents, and give them theoretical direction; and we could 
underline critical principles for those whose talent will be to appreciate, and 
to promote appreciation of man’s highest aspirations as revealed in art, 


Such a twofold emphasis, justified as a discipline in the pattern of the 
liberal arts, will deepen appreciation for God’s creative gifts in the human 
artist, will train imagination and aspiration to seek more difficult, and mor 
rewarding, levels of entertainment. Such emphasis will round out, in the 
development of the total personality, knowledge and understanding of the 
three great goals of men—the true, the good, and the beautiful. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


RT. REV. MSGR. ROBERT B. NAVIN, 
ST. JOHN COLLEGE OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Since this meeting of the presidents of Catholic colleges and universities 
has already heard the definition of what we mean when we use the term 
“Adult Education” in its broadest sense, we shall omit the definition of the 
term and take up immediately the programs as we usually find them in Cath- 
dic colleges and universities. 


In the first place, I do not think there is any question in the mind of the 
president of any Catholic college or university as to the necessity for doing 
something in the field of adult education. The constantly increasing interest 
manifested in this field compels us to do even more than we are now doing, 
or surrender the work to secular institutions which are very active in this 
field. One of the sessions this morning was devoted to the discussion of this 
topic. It was encouraging to see so many present at this session, but dis- 
couraging to realize that practically all those present are already engaged in 
some phase of the work of adult education and that there were not more col- 
lege people there interested in initiating such programs, 


We might consider two points: 


First, should the program consist only of formal courses—evening courses 
carrying credit and having all the characteristics of regular academic courses? 
Practically all of our universities and quite a few of our colleges are giving 
evening courses of this type for the convenience of those who are working 
for degrees and cannot attend the regular day school classes. Our schools 
have been giving such courses for years, and will continue to do so. 


However, the great demand now is by an older group, for non-credit 
courses which may be taken without any regard to sequence, and covering a 
variety of subjects in keeping with adult needs or problems. In many cases, 
our adult Catholics wish to complete their formal education by means of such 
courses or they wish to fill in gaps carried over from the days of their formal 
education. This is particularly true when professional requirements were so 
great as to exclude the courses in general education for which the student 
now feels a need. They now have a more mature view of their religion and 
wish to supply for a felt need. They are anxious to obtain the Catholic ap- 
proach to social problems, feeling that they should participate to a greater 
extent or even assume a certain amount of leadership in the solution of such 
problems. They are anxious to carry the social message of the Church to 
thers. Our Catholic colleges and universities occupy a very favorable posi- 
tin for responding to these needs and stimulating greater leadership on the 
part of Catholic laymen. They have a faculty prepared to give most of the 
courses which would be called for, although it might be well to augment the 
faculty with other professional men and women and certain civic leaders from 
the community. 


Another important question has been raised in regard to the type of courses 
given. Should they cover all felt needs, vocational, recreational, and hobbies, 
or should they be limited to courses having a direct relationship to the stated 
purposes of the college? I would favor the position taken by Monsignor 
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Carney and Sister Jerome this morning, that the college should limit itself 
to courses more closely related to Catholic philosophy and theology, courses 
which are directly beneficial in the preparation of Catholic lay leadership, 
No one will argue against the beneficial effects of giving other types of 
courses under Catholic auspices, but it is felt that they would fit better into 
a parish program on adult education. 


At Saint John College we have limited ourselves to the former, in strict 
accordance with the title by which the program is known—“Institute of 
Social Education.” We have been carrying on this program at Saint John 
College since 1948, and the enrollment has been remarkably stable since the 
first year. The enrollment the first three years was 580-680-650 respectively, 
This year it is 407 for 18 courses as compared with 20 that we usually give, 
As evidence of the continued interest on the part of students and teachers, 
class attendance has been very good, averaging between 70-80% of total en- 
rollment. Considering educational background, 19% did not do any work 
beyond high school, while 835% have completed college or taken some college 
work. 


We are also giving theology courses following the outline of Saint Thomas. 
In these courses, 62% have either done some college work or completed col- 
lege. It is significant that a number of lawyers and physicians are taking 
these theology courses. Forty-eight percent of those attending the Institute 
of Social Education are in the age bracket from 30-50 years, while 55% of 
those taking theology courses are in the same age bracket. 


I could multiply statistics beyond your endurance, but rather than do that, 
may I refer you to the paper given by Father Edward Schad of Omaha, 
Nebraska, at this morning’s special session of the Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation. Father Schad gave a very enlightening account of a survey he made 
last year of Catholic adult education programs in the country. 

The three panelists on this program represent three different types of pro- 
grams. A brief description of these programs will give us a good starting 
point for the discussion which will follow. 
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WHY CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION? 


VERY REV. COMERFORD J. O’MALLEY, C.M., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is estimated that during this academic year 6,000,000 adults are enrolled 
inadult education programs. In a four-year period following World War II, 
institutes, colleges and universities attracted more than 2,000,000 adults. 
Surveys show that there is a potential of over 30,000,000 people interested in 
this sort of education. This tremendous demand makes it imperative that 
(atholic institutions of higher learning exercise a wider and deeper influence 
om the spiritual, moral, intellectual and cultural spheres of this activity. Ex- 
yediency, compromise, and confusion have supplanted traditionally accepted 
Christian principles in the areas of religion, politics, economics, and sociology. 


As college and university presidents, we are aware of these matters and 
to the extent of our resources have dedicated ourselves to effect remedies 
which will be enduring. Through curricular studies pointed to greater inte- 
gration with our philosophical and theological traditions, through careful 
sreening of faculty, through constant review of our purposes, we have main- 
tained our identity as Catholic institutions and raised our educational stand- 
ards despite increasing financial burdens. It is my conviction that we have 
done a commendable job in degrees-credit-earning education. Not, I hasten 
to add, that our achievements are such as to generate complacency or that 
we have exhausted our potential for effective action in higher education. 


Recent statements of the Sovereign Pontiffs underscore the challenge given 
us by the ever-increasing number of adults seeking answers to problems 
confronting them in the socio-economic-political-religious domain. “The needs 
of our times,” wrote Pius XI, “require that the laity procure a treasure of 
religious knowledge, not a poor and meager knowledge, but one which will 
have solidity and richness. . . . so they will derive great benefit for them- 
selves and at the same time be able to instruct the ignorant, confute stub- 
born adversaries, and be of assistance to good friends.” I know of no state- 
ment which expresses so completely, so succinctly and with such emphasis 
and clarity the purposes of a Catholic adult education program. A few years 
ago our gloriously reigning Pius XII, provoked by mounting crises, pin- 
Pointed these same aims: “An ignorant people is defenseless and at the mercy 
of skilled agitators or unscrupulous politicians. The rapid evolution of society 
requires adult education. . . . Without it, those unable to get a proper educa- 
tion in youth, cannot properly defend their rights and privileges, or discharge 
their duties in civic life and in the international sphere.” 


While these pronouncements give direction to our adult education efforts, 
they inferentially warn us of the pitfalls involved in a proliferation of 
courses which have no place in an institution of higher learning and of 
methods of teaching such courses which are uninspired. Our colleges and 
universities, so many of them located in large Catholic urban centers, are 
and should be reservoirs for supplying our people and others with knowledge 
of principles and practices associated with the historical teachings of the 
Church, In order to bring about maximum results, we must recognize the 
difference between the adult and adolescent student and adjust method and 
content as circumstances determine. Men and women who come to us from 
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the business and professional world possess experiences and maturity mn 
associated with our undergraduates, and demand from our courses answer 
to the problems besetting them, or at least a store of Catholic principles which 
they may apply to the realities of our complex society. They are not satis. 
fied with the content which may be had at secular or neutral schools, any 
more than with the kind of presentation which ignores their status ag adults, 


Directors of our adult education programs are well aware of these differ. 
ences and have departed from the early concept of this activity as “the edv. 
cation of the great unwashed.” College and university presidents have, | 
believe, forsaken the notion that adult education is a commercial ventur, 
relatively inexpensive, and contributing substantially to anaemic budgets! 
The great influx of serious-minded adults, many of whom have colleg 
degrees, and all of whom make sacrifices of time and money, has given new 
direction to our efforts in this field. No longer can the charge be made 
seriously that adult education is foreign to the purposes of a college or wi- 
versity, or that it is a “service-station” kind of education, taught by tired 
members of the day faculty, involving dilution of content and lowering of 
academic standards. 


Such charges had validity when some schools offered courses in stamp 
collecting, canasta and gin-rummy, or adopted the “tie-in-sale” device of nor- 
credit courses as preparatory to the “package deal” leading to a certificate 
or diploma! That day has long since passed into the limbo of things best 
forgotten! Whatever the adult education program, it must be in harmony 
with our purposes and carried on at a level worthy of an institution of higher 
learning. It certainly should not be a quasi-intellectual cafeteria, or a glori- 
fied and hyphenated department of gerontology! 


With leisure time available to more and more people, with an increasing 
number of adults intellectually concerned about the solution of personal, 
domestic, and international problems, with so many of our people desiring to 
become informed and literate on a great variety of subjects, Catholic colleges 
and universities are given the challenge not only to share responsibility of 
adult education with their sister institutions but to give an orientation not 
possible in other systems of education. The aim of our program will k 
to counteract ignorance by the positive and stimulating presentation of Cath- 
olic principles in those areas of learning—humanities, the fine and com- 
munications arts, the physical and social sciences, theology—which will b 
translated into daily action and will develop leadership so sorely needed in 
troubled world. 
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OUR CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


VERY REV. CELESTIN J. STEINER, S.J., UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


In Michigan we have asked ourselves “What is adult education?” and have 
answered the question in this way: 


Adult education has many aspects and meanings. 


“It is an idea”—the idea that learning is a lifelong process that cannot 
te wrapped up in diplomas and degrees; the idea that in the age of nuclear 
fission, automation, and wonder drugs a human being cannot possibly learn 
inhis youth all the things he needs to know to be an effective citizen, worker, 
and parent during the rest of his life. 


“It is a body of knowledge’”—a still small but growing body of knowledge 
about what adults need to learn and how they can be taught better in classes, 
in conferences, in work situations, through printed materials, through motion 
pictures, and through guided experience. 


“It is a growing mass of people”—on the one hand hundreds of thousands 
of teachers, leaders and supervisors providing learning opportunities in 
industries, labor unions, schools, universities, special agencies, libraries, rural 
organizations, religious institutions, voluntary associations, and every other 
setting conducive to personal growth; on the other hand, over one third of 
our adult population who are regular participants in some kind of formal 
or informal educational activity. 


‘It is a wide variety of activities’—formal classes in subjects ranging 
from machine shop to Shakespeare, informal discussions, national confer- 
tnees, staff meetings, television programs, correspondence courses, study 
iteles, and on the job training, all of which may or may not be educational 
depending upon the excellence of the leadership and the materials. 


“It is a process’—a way of learning skills to solve everyday problems and 
use everyday experiences and materials in order to produce individual, organ- 
wational and community growth. 


“It is, in sum total, a movement”—a popular movement that includes all 
he wide variety of mature individuals learning in infinite ways under innum- 
trable auspices the many things that make life richer and more civilized. It 
$a movement dedicated to the improvement of the process of adult learning, 
he extension of opportunities for adults to learn, and the advancement in 
eneral of our culture. 


What are the responsibilities and opportunities of our Catholic colleges in 
he field of adult education? 


I suggest as a norm these principles: 


1, Our first responsibility and greatest opportunity will be in the high 
quality of our regular—for credit—undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams. Resources, time, energies then should not be devoted to adult 
education at the expense of these programs. 


2. We will do well to restrict ourselves, or at least emphasize, in adult 
education, ideas and philosophies, and not things; as, for example, 
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package wrapping, retail selling, etc. We might put this another way, 
namely, that we give our attention to education for full living, ani 
not training in skills. 


It is my conviction that our greatest opportunity, as far as adult educa. 
tion is concerned, will be provided by the newest communication mediun, 
television, and by radio. This is not entirely prophesy. In Detroit we om 
and operate an educational television channel. The University of Detroit is 
presently responsible for two half hours of telecasting daily. These two half 
hours plus a regular half hour on a commercial station and five weekly radio 
broadcasts from our campus have a minimum audience of two hundred thov- 
sand persons weekly. And this, we are convinced, is just a beginning. 


Before concluding I have one more suggestion that has helped us, and may 
have some value for some of you. Among our many civic, alumni and other 
committees and boards we have a board of citizens (alumni and non-alumni, 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews) that has just two purposes or functions 
This board helps us to interpret the University of Detroit to the civic conm- 
munity, and representing the civic community, tells us how we can serve 
the community. Since this board understands us, they recognize that our 
greatest strength is in the area of ideas and not things, education and nt 
training, and hence make their recommendations accordingly. 
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SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
(Chairman: Sister Mary Gerard, O0.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The Teacher Education Section met in Assembly Hall 3 in the Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, on Thursday, April 5, 1956, at 9:00 a.m., Sister M. Gerard, 
0.S.F., in chair; Mother M. Florence, S.L., secretary. 


After a brief welcome to the teacher education program, the chairman 
appointed the following members to the nominating committee to prepare the 
slate for the biennial election of officers: Sister M. Frederick, O.S.F., chair- 
man, Sister Mary Paul, C.S.J., and Sister M. Philothea, S.L. 


The meeting was then turned over to the panel on improving the profes- 
sional education of the teacher, with Mother M. Florence, S.L., as chairman; 
and Mother M. Antonina, C.D.P., Sister M. Providencia, O.S.F., and Sister 
Mary William, C.S.J., as panelists. 

Following the panel, a brief business meeting took place during which 
the election of officers was held. The Committee on Nominations presented 
the following recommendations: for chairman, Sister M. Nona, O.P.; for 
vice-chairman, Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C.; and for secretary, Sister 
Eileen Marie, S.L. Since there were no further nominations from the floor, 
the slate was unanimously accepted. The meeting adjourned at 11:00 a.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MOTHER M. FLORENCE, 
Secretary 





IMPROVING THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER 


MOTHER MARY FLORENCE, S.L., DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, 
NERINX, KY. 


Not long ago a second grader, Johnny, who can or cannot read, was listen- 
ing quietly to a conversation between his mother and his teacher. When the 
child heard the latter say that she was going to spend the vacation in a 
near-by city attending summer school, he interrupted and said, “Gee, I hope 
you learn enough you can be promoted with us to the third grade next year,” 


All of us present this morning are deeply concerned with what the teacher 
should study and know in order to do a competent piece of work in the third 
grade, or the first grade, or the twelfth grade, or even the sixteenth grade, 
It goes without saying that the day is long since passed when it was believed 
that in order to be a good teacher all that was necessary was to know one’s 
subject matter well. Whether or not we, or our colleagues, the professors in 
the academic fields, subscribe to the use of professional courses in psychology 
of learning and methods, in philosophy or education and techniques of teach- 
ing, nevertheless, these courses are an integral part in modern teacher train- 
ing programs. The criteria of the certification offices, and the standards of 
accrediting agencies make these courses mandatory, while scientific studies 
have produced conclusive evidence of their value and helpfulness. 


Before we introduce our speakers for today, we would like to recal! to your 
memories the meeting of our Teacher Education Section in Chicago in 1954. 
At that session an excellent symposium was presented on the liberal arts edu- 
cation of the teacher. It was intended at that time to treat the professional 
education of the teacher at the 1955 convention. However, as the program- 
ming developed, it was considered more advantageous to discuss the major 
problem of teacher certification last year. Our discussion today, therefore, 
is really an extension, or, if you prefer, a continuation of the topic presented 
in Chicago two years ago. What is being said this morning presupposes 4 
basic training in the liberal arts. 

Our speakers today have been well chosen. They represent three of our 
outstanding Catholic women’s colleges which have been noted for their edu- 
cational research, experimentation, and achievement. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS—OUR LADY OF 
THE LAKE COLLEGE 


MOTHER M. ANTONINA, C.D.P., OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


In the presentation of its educational plan and purpose, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, a college for the higher Christian education of women, states 
in its catalog that its purpose is to offer an educational program based on 
the Catholic principles of education and the liberal arts tradition. 


The college recognizes that a complete education must embrace the three 
major phases of knowledge: God, through the study of religion; man, 
through the pursuit of literature, languages, and the social sciences; the 
universe, through an understanding of the natural sciences. It recognizes 
also the significance of the symbols by which man expresses his intuitions— 
the arts. 


The College, in its specialized programs of study, places emphases on those 
fields in which the trained and educated person finds opportunities for serv- 
ice to the community. One of these specialized programs, namely, the pro- 
gram for education of teachers, has been assigned as the topic for this paper. 

A curriculum following the liberal arts pattern is an essential base upon 
which to build professional training. Qualities fostered by the liberal arts, 
such as breadth of vision, a general adaptability, keen power of judgment, and 
a respect for the opinions of others without sacrifice of basic principles, aid 
in the achievement of success in any occupation in life. The technically 
trained person lacking these qualities can become a liability instead of an 
asset in the world in which he lives. 


THE OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Before discussing the detailed aspects of teacher education, let us sum- 
marize the teacher education sequence and look in general at the program as 
awhole. (See Table I, the Schematic Plan for 4-Year Curriculum in Teacher 
Education, Our Lady of the Lake College.) 


During the freshman year and most of the sophomore year, this program 
consists almost wholly of required courses in general education. In the first 
half of the freshman year students take “Introduction to Education,” and in 
the second half of the sophomore year, “Educational Psychology,” both listed 
48 pre-professional courses. 

In the junior year, all take two professional courses, one in child psychol- 
ogy, and a course in curriculum instruction on either elementary or secondary 
level. In this year, students going into secondary education lay the ground- 
Work of the subject matter they will later teach. Those going into elementary 
education take various content courses to acquire a background for the 
diversity of subjects which they will have to teach. 


In the senior year, the candidate takes six semester hours in advanced 
educational electives besides the six semester hours of student teaching. 
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TABLE I 
Our LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
SCHEMATIC PLAN FOR 4-YEAR CURRICULUM IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Student 
Graduates 





STUDENT TEACHING 
(ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY LEVEL—6 semester hours) 
ELECTIVES 


Enough courses to complete 126 semester hours to include at least 36 
advanced semester hours. 








SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Child Psychology 3 semester hours 

Curriculum and Instruction in either Elementary 38 ? . 
or Secondary School 

Advanced Electives 6 - " 


CONTENT COURSES 


Elementary Secondary 

Sem. Hrs. Sem. Hrs, 
Major Field 24 
Minor Field 18 


Total 42 





Art 

Music 

Speech 

Physical Science for Elem. 
Teachers 

Sociology 

Children’s Literature 

Physical Education 

Health Education 

Mathematics 


or 


Integrated Areas of 
Concentration 


wwwwwn CaS 





Total 36 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Introduction to Education 38 semester hours 
Educational Psychology 8 semester hours 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Elementary Secondary 
Sem. Hrs. 
Religion 16 Religion 
English 12 English 
American History American History 
American Government American Government 
Philosophy (Logic and Philosophy 
General Psychology) Natural Science 
Biology Mathematics 
Foreign Language 








Total 
Total 














Student 
Enrolls 
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TABLE II 
SUGGESTED PLAN BY SEMESTERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
1st Semester 2nd Semester 
Sem. Hrs. Sem, Hrs. 
Moral Theology 
Composition and Literature 
General Biology 
Speech 
Introduction to Art 
Personal Hygiene 
Physical Activities 





Moral Theology 

Composition and Literature 
General Biology 
Introduction to Education 
Logic 

Personal Hygiene 

Physical Activities 


CoOrwwiwcwh 
or Co Wo WD 





15 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
1st Semester 2nd Semester 
Sem. Hrs. Sem. Hrs. 
Christian Voc. Guidance 
English Literature 
Educational Psychology 
Music 
American History 
Elective (academic) 
Physical Activities 


a 
a 





Apologetics 

English Literature 
General Psychology 
Music 

American History 
Elective (academic) 
Physical Activities 


So co to Oo 





17 


JUNIOR YEAR 
1st Semester 2nd Semester 
Sem, Hrs. Sem. Hrs. 
Liturgy Corporate Christian Life 
Physical Science for Elem. in Christ 
Teachers Phy. Se. for Elem. Teachers 

Child Psychology Curriculum in El. School 
Art (Art and crafts) or 
Curriculum in Elem, School Mathematics 

or Christian Family Living 
Physical Education Health Education 
American Government American Government 





17 


SENIOR YEAR 
1st Semester 2nd Semester 
Sem. Hrs. 
Christian Social Thought 2 Dogmatic Theology 
Children’s Literature 3 Adv. Ed. Elective 
Student Teaching 6 or 
3 








Adv. Ed. Elective Mathematics 


or Adv. Educ. (elective) 
Physical Education Adv. Academic elective 
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SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


Students who indicate that they are interested in becoming teachers are 
advised to take, in the first semester of the freshman year, the pre-profes- 
sional course, “Introduction to Education.” In this course each student is 
encouraged to study her personality in the light of qualifications for the 
teaching profession at one or other grade level or in some special field. 


It is during this freshman year that the college seeks to select teacher 
candidates on the basis of a counseling and guidance program. Information 
concerning the prospective teacher in the areas of health, moral character, 
speech, hearing, intelligence, interest preferences, personality, participation in 
extra-class activities, and proficiency in English is obtained and kept on file 
in the guidance office. These data along with rating sheets filled out by 
instructors are available to the counselors who assist in determining the 
student’s fitness for admission to the teacher-edwcation program. 


Practice shows that in general instructors and counselors regard most 
applicants as desirable teacher candidates. The records of the doubtful cases 
are submitted to a committee. This decision regarding admittance to teacher 
education is made at the close of the student’s sophomore year. But, at any 
time when there is evidence that a student has proven herself unpromising as 
a prospective teacher, she is guided into other lines of study. 


LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


It is the purpose of the department of education not only to offer such 
courses as will enable students to prepare theoretically for the teaching pro- 
fession but to make provision for the practical application of the educational 
principles of teaching and learning by providing laboratory facilities. 


FACILITIES FOR LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


The laboratory experience program at Our Lady of the Lake College has 
ample facilities for observation and student teaching. The campus schools 
on the kindergarten, elementary, and high school level offer opportunities not 
only for observation of children and participation in teaching activities but 
for observation of parent-teacher activities and the educational program for 
parents of the pre-school child. The speech clinic on the campus with its one- 
way-vision room offers facilities for observation of procedures in teaching 
children with speech or hearing difficulties. Adjacent to the campus is an 
elementary public school whose principal and several faculty members are 
alumnae of the college. Three blocks from the college is another modern 
elementary school on whose faculty are four or five alumnae. A five minutes’ 
drive takes students to a modern new junior high school whose counselor, two 
music teachers, physical education teacher, Spanish and history teachers are 
also alumnae. A ten minutes’ drive takes students to either of two large 
public high schools, one in a professional residential area and the other in a 
housing project area. Here, too, are found alumnae. These schools are most 
cooperative in arranging field experiences. For those interested in teaching in 
private schools, a modern, well-equipped private elementary school and a 
large private high school for girls offer facilities. 


For laboratory experiences in planning curricular materials, facilities are 
available on the campus and at Landa Public Library, which is restricted 
exclusively to professional education books, periodicals, and courses of study. 
The general college library contains a growing curriculum laboratory includ- 
ing textbooks, curriculum guides, and other curriculum materials used in the 
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shools) The campus elementary school and high school libraries contain a 
god collection of children’s and adolescent literature, reference books, film 
grips, units of work, and records. All this material is available for the use 
of the student teacher. 

Laboratory experiences in the “Introduction to Education’ course consists 
of guided field trips to public and private schools at different grade levels, 
observations of individuals, and trips to community agencies. These experi- 
ences prior to student teaching are a part of all education courses. In the 
second semester of the sophomore year every student takes educational psy- 
chology. Here provision is made for observations in the classroom and on the 
playground of the physical, social, emotional, and mental development. 


In the junior year, differentiation between the elementary and secondary 
curriculum takes place. Each curriculum requires child psychology through 
adolescence and one methods course. In the child psychology course, each stu- 
dent must keep anecdotal records of the behavior of one child or adolescent; 
some students make detailed case histories. Students also observe adolescents 
indifferent situations and keep records of their observations. 

The two courses in elementary methods taken in the junior year are taught 
by the campus school cooperating teachers. After they have presented the 
principles of methods of teaching, they take the students for some portion of 
most class periods directly to the classroom to see the application of these 
principles in a teaching-learning situation. 

The course “Curriculum and Instruction in the Secondary School” requires 
observations of the curriculum in action as well as some teaching experi- 
ence in the college class itself or with high school groups. 


LABORATORY EXPERIENCES DURING STUDENT TEACHING 


Before being admitted to student teaching, a student must have met the 
following requirements: 

1. She must have satisfactorily fulfilled admission requirement to the 
teacher education program. 

2. She must have had a minimum of 3 semester hours in introduction to 
education, 3 semester hours in educational psychology, 3 semester 
hours in child psychology through adolescence, and one methods course. 

. She must have an average of C in both academic and professional 
courses. 

. She must present evidence of participation in group experiences with 
children, such as summer camp counseling, community recreational 
work, Confraternity teaching or Sunday school teaching, nursery 
school experiences, and so on. Interpretation of a student’s activities 
is made by a member of the student teaching staff in a conference 
with the student to determine whether the standards have been met. 

. She must file an application for the course at least one semester before 
the period of student teaching. 

. Normally she is required to have two references: one from a faculty 
member of the school of education and one from a faculty member of 
another department. 


Our present plan of student teaching is a half-day program for one semes- 
ter, either mornings or afternoons. This course is usually taken the last 
semester of the junior year or the first semester of the senior year. The 
student may indicate her choice of school or cooperating teacher, but the 
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final decision rests with the college supervisor in agreement with the school 
principal. When placement is cleared, notice is sent to the elementary or 
secondary superintendent who confirms the decision made or makes sugges- 
tions otherwise. 


Each principal and cooperating teacher is supplied with a copy of the 
Three Way Program—College, Public School, and Student Teacher. Each 
student teacher obtains a handbook which serves as a guide to her observation, 
participation, and student teaching. 


Student teachers keep a daily log of their experiences, weekly logs, lessons 
plans, at least one unit prepared and taught, records of professional meet- 
ings and readings, and two progress reports. The final evaluation of the stu- 
dent teacher is made by the college supervisor. The weekly logs and evalua- 
tion sheets provide a basis for conferences or seminar meetings held with the 
college supervisor, a member of the college staff, and at times public school 
resource people. At one of these seminars the information given in an earlier 
course regarding the state’s legal and regulatory structure as it affects teach- 
ing is reviewed and assistance is given in making application for a teaching 
position. 


THE FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


A systematic follow-up program of our teacher graduates has not as yet 
been satisfactorily worked out because of lack of personnel to devote their 
time and services. The program of appraisal of the extent to which the 
objectives of teacher education are being attained, as we envisage it for the 
future, will include observation of the classroom activity of the beginning 
teacher, objective evidence of the effectiveness of the program, creation of an 
increasing awareness in the faculty of the problems of beginning teachers, and 
assistance to both the new teacher and to the schools employing our graduates. 


The manner in which up to this point we have been accomplishing our 
future proposals is as follows: 


Systematic visitations of the classroom teacher are made by the community 
supervisor only of the graduates teaching in private schools operated by our 
congregation. Of the teachers employed in public schools contact by a college 
faculty member is made sometimes through directed field experiences to 
public schools, sometimes through a demonstration given by a beginning 
teacher to which the college faculty member is invited, or sometimes through 
return visits by the teacher to the college. 


Whenever the beginning teacher returns to the college either for an infor- 
mal visit, an alumnae meeting, or graduate courses, a member of the edu- 
cation department meets this teacher and discusses her current classroom 
problems and renders assistance by counseling and offering requested curricu- 
lar materials. Because our graduate teachers have experienced this readiness 
of the faculty to help them become better teachers, more and more beginning 
teachers are returning to the college for assistance. 


Objective evidence of the effectiveness of the program is obtained from 
professional ratings, given by school principals, of each graduate’s skill and 
competence in teaching. Evidence from the beginning teacher herself is 
sought in a formal letter. This letter contains a set of questions prepared 
by the faculty of the education department and designed to reveal desirable 
and undesirable aspects of the undergraduate teacher program. 


As of today, evidence is not obtained by observing every beginning teacher 
in the classroom, but information concerning her efficiency and that of the 
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college program of preparation is obtained by the faculty member in charge 
of placement through conferences with administrators. 


Such information is also gained through remarks in letters from super- 
intendents of schools in their letters to the placement office when they request 
additional teachers: 

Please send us another teacher like Miss —, who was exceptional in 
dealing with young people; like Miss —, who fitted in very well with our 
community; like Miss —, who was able to bring out creative ability in 
the junior high pupils; not like Miss —, who could not adapt herself to 
our boys and girls. 


The accumulated evidence obtained from all these sources is studied by the 
faculty in order to revise, where necessary, the preparatory program in terms 
of added subject matter and/or more practical instruction. By means of the 
personal contacts made and the comments given, the faculty becomes more 
conscious of the needs and problems of the beginning teacher, more familiar 
with the requirements of the schools throughout the state, and more aware 
of public relations which should exist between teachers and the communities 
in which the graduates of the schools are to function. 


We realize that teacher education at Our Lady of the Lake College is not 
a finished product. But we feel that we have made a promising start. We are 
aware of the many things that need to be done. There is a strong professional 
and cooperative spirit among faculty members as well as invaluable admin- 
istrative support. Under these favorable conditions we believe we have made 
some progress—a progress that will continue toward preparing better 
teachers, both lay and religious. 








PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND IN THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT ALVERNO COLLEGE 


SISTER MARY PROVIDENCIA, 0.S.F., ALVERNO COLLEGE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The professional program at Alverno will be considered under five head- 
ings: 


. Objectives; 

. Organization and administration; 
Curriculum; 

. Professional laboratory experiences; 
. Student personnel services. 


om 0 te 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the teacher education program at Alverno will perhaps 
be known best from this statement of our philosophy of the teacher education 
program. Flowing as it does from the over-all philosophy of a college of 
liberal education, it is our belief that the professional preparation of the 
future teacher is an integral part of her whole liberal education. 


We do not believe that the problems involved in planning a professional 
program are solved by setting up an antinomy, i.e., that it is necessary to 
make the choice of an either-or proposition between the extremes of: 1, no 
professional education is necessary since the best teacher preparation is the 
cultural heritage of a liberal education, to 2. a program overweighted with 
methods of teaching various subjects so that general education is neglected. 
Ours is a more middle of the way belief, resulting in a necessary plan which 
falls some place between none and all. 


To many liberal educators the term, “professional education,” brings a sour 
taste as they regard the core of methods courses multiplied in too many sub- 
jects as the equivalent of professional education. The term, “professional 
education,” is perhaps unfortunate because too many identify it with certain 
skills as if it were a servile art. In contrast we agree with Oesterle, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Notre Dame, who considers education a liberal art. 
Though all art is concerned with putting order, putting a form in things, the 
chief point of difference between a servile art and a liberal art is that in a 
servile art there is the eduction of form from matter, as in sculpturing. In 
a liberal art there is the education of form from spirit, as in grammar and 
logic. As teachers and educators we are liberal artists; only if we think of 
teaching as hammering in knowledge are we servile artists. 


As a liberal art we believe that professional education is not an end in 
itself, but a tool for communication, working toward the larger goals of a 
liberal education. To achieve these broader goals of a liberal education in a 
sequence of courses which could conceivably be very technical, integration of 
courses is an important part of a professional program which includes liberal- 
izing courses like philosophy of education, which is a concern with funda- 
mental problems and ultimate aims and the means to achieve them; laboratory 
experiences; and courses in the teaching of specific disciplines, which include 
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a discussion of objectives and guiding principles rather than the proverbial 
bag of tricks for teaching any subject. 


As I proceed to explain specifically the professional educational program 
at Alverno, I would like you to continue thinking of it as a liberal art as we 
do. As the total education program consists of a general education, the devel- 
opment of the cultural heritage which aims to help the educated person 
become competent in judging correctly which parts of an exposition are 
satisfactory and which are not in almost all subjects (though the specialist’s 
understanding is not required), the liberal arts, tools of communication, such 
as grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which two emphases add up to a liberal 
education; so the teacher education program consists of general education 
courses, professional education courses which are the tools for making ready 
to bring, in the best way possible, the child and truth happily together,’ 
both of which add up to a liberally prepared teacher. For it is only the 
liberally prepared teacher who is able to meet the challenge of this conven- 
tion theme: Better schools for better times. As stated in the Alverno Bulletin, 
besides directing the student in achieving the professional competencies 
specific to the teaching profession, the department aims to assist her to 
integrate her general education, the professional information she has gained, 
her professional laboratory experiences, and her own personal development. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The teacher education program at Alverno is a concern of the entire col- 
lege and is coordinated by the department of education which is a part of the 
division of community service in the college. Administered by the head of the 
department of education, the program is guided by a director of elementary 
education and a director of secondary education. Other faculty members of 
the teacher education program include the teachers from the education depart- 
ment who teach the courses required in the professional sequence, the teachers 
from Alverno College Elementary School who have college faculty status, and 
members from academic departments who take responsibility for courses like 
art, music, and science in the elementary school. The ideal toward which we 
are striving is to have each academic department teach its respective methods 
course. This arrangement is particularly effective in the secondary education 
program where possible cleavage is avoided by having, e.g., the English 
department responsible for the course in teaching of English in the secondary 
school. 


Outstanding among the service units implementing the teacher education 
program at Alverno are 1. library reserves and references; 2. the curriculum 
library; 8. Alverno College Elementary School on campus; 4. cooperating 
schools. 


Eight parochial and four public elementary schools and two parochial and 
three public high schools cooperate in the teacher education program, particu- 
larly during student teaching, since the campus laboratory school is reserved 
for demonstration and observation purposes. Meetings held by the directors 
of elementary and secondary education, respectively, with the principals and 
supervising teachers from these schools make possible a very direct line of 
communication and extraordinary cooperation with these off-campus units. 


Organized chiefly for demonstration purposes, Alverno College Elementary 
School makes possible much of the integration between theory and practice 





1The St. Xavier College Self Study. Chicago: St. Xavier, 1953. Chapter 4, “The Liberal 
Arts and the Humanities.” 
*Sister M. Nona, O.P. Proceedings of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
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that many educators dream of. Meetings of the director of elementary edu- 
cation with the principal and supervising teachers from the laboratory school 
insure that the theory in any particular course is implemented by practices 
based on principles recommended by the methods teacher. The laboratory 
school has also been the center of continuous study and research done on the 
religion curriculum resulting in the three volumes, That They May Have Life, 
That They May Know The Way, and That They May Grow in Grace,’ sug- 
gestions for the teacher of first, second, and third grade religion, respectively, 
with a fourth volume for the intermediate grades in preparation. 


The curriculum library, a separate room within easy access of the student 
teachers, is so equipped that it is an ideal quiet spot for lesson planning and 
for conferences during the daily problem hour. The resource material in the 
curriculum library includes a card catalogue index to materials in the cur- 
riculum library and cross references to education materials in the main 
library; representative state, city, and diocesan courses of study; complete 
series of elementary school texts in reading, arithmetic, language arts, 
science, social studies, religion, and health; a pamphlet file; and children’s 
encyclopedias. 


The reference reserve shelves in the main library make available to the 
student teacher a variety of professional texts in every area that dependence 
on @ single text would not provide. These evidences of research in the field 
plus a generous subscription list of current periodical literature in education 
keep the student teacher abreast of current trends and help establish the 
habit of consistent professional reading. 


Of the programs offered at Alverno, the college prepares teachers in 
several areas with the following degrees: kindergarten-primary (BSE); 
primary, grades one to three, (BSE); upper elementary, grades four to eight, 
(BSE); music education, elementary and secondary, (BM); home economics, 
(BSHE); business education, (BSBE); secondary education, with possible 
majors in art, mathematics, English, speech, history, social science, biology, 
chemistry, physics, (BA). 


CURRICULUM 


When should the professional education of the prospective teacher begin? 
When does it begin at Alverno? A carefully organized curriculum sequence 
that provides opportunities to acquire the necessary understandings and teach- 
ing competencies is a must, but when should it begin? Teacher Education for 
a Free People, 1956 report of the AACTE, indicates that member institutions 
seem to be almost equally divided between those placing professional educa- 
tion the last two years of the college program and those allocating profes- 
sional education, with increasing emphasis, to each of the four college years. 
Though recommending that professional education be made an integral part 
of each year of college, with increasing emphasis each successive year, the 
association is not urging that more time be given to the professional sequence 
since it recognizes that the quality of an experience rather than its length 
is the crucial factor for learning.‘ 


The answer to when does the professional education of the prospective 
teacher begin at Alverno can best be answered after reviewing this description 
of professional sequence: “Professional sequence is made up of the elements 
which contribute directly to the teacher’s understanding and skill in guiding 


* Published by The Seraphic Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1951-55. 
“Donald P. Cottrell (Ed.), Teacher Education for a Free People (Oneonta, New York: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956), pp. 172-3. 
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learning, and in working with laymen and colleagues in carrying out the 
role of the school in society. They are the elements which help in under- 
standing children and youth, the learning process, the use of methods and 
materials in instruction, evaluation of pupil growth, planning the curriculum, 
co-operative school administration, and the broader problems of the profes- 
sion as they relate to American society and the function of the school.”* 


When professional education is interpreted in this broad sense, including 
more than formal education courses, professional education at Alverno begins 
in the freshman year. Students who plan to teach have many opportunities 
to observe and work with children during their four years of college. In 
the freshman and sophomore years pre-student teaching professional labora- 
tory experiences are provided in the campus laboratory school, in Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine classes throughout the city, in recreational 
centers, and in orphanages. 


During the second semester of the sophomore year a course in child growth 
and development sets off the formal education courses. Many general edu- 
cation values flow from this course since it is taught not only for teachers 
but for those on the BA program also. 


During the first semester of the junior year the students take educational 
psychology, children’s literature, and educational measurement and evalua- 
tion. Considering the content and the manner in which these courses are 
taught, we feel they provide substantial intellectual content. In a process as 
complex as education, understanding the why and wherefore of what the 
teacher does requires a very substantial intellectual background, a point of 
issue in many teacher education programs. In educational psychology dis- 
cussion time is spent on the Christian concept of man, his behavior resulting 
in a certain type of personality and character, before the child is considered 
as a learner. The Great Books approach used by some as the tool of a liberal 
education is reflected in the substantial course content of children’s literature. 
Hutchins tells how valuable it is when both the young and the old are reading 
great books: “Imagine the younger generation studying great books and 
learning the liberal arts. Imagine an adult population continuing to turn 
to the same sources of strength, inspiration, and communication. We could 
talk to one another then.”* This is definitely one of the goals of our teacher 
education program. Further, children’s classics and the old and modern fairy 
tale, particularly, illustrate some of the best in literary idea, form, and 
expression. C. S. Lewis says this differently when he tells us that “no book 
is really worth reading at the age of ten which is not equally (and often far 
more) worth reading at the age of fifty . . . for the only imaginative works 
we ought to grow out of are those which it would have been better not to 
have read at all.’” 


During the second semester of the junior year the students take principles 
of teaching and reading in the elementary school. Principles of teaching is an 
orientation to the field of elementary education; while the course in reading 
is the first course in a specific discipline, both of which prepare the student 
for the professional semester, which follows in the senior year. 

Packed into this professional semester, which is devoted exclusively to 


education, are five to eight hours of directed teaching, integrated with two 
hours each of art and music in the elementary school, and three hours of 


SIbid., p. 145. 

*Robert Hutchins, The Great Conversation (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1952), p. $1. 
ona by Lillian H. Smith, The Unreluctant Years (Chicago: American Library Associa- 

m, 1953), p. 17. 
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teaching specific disciplines. Student teaching activities are arranged so that 
students are gradually inducted into the guidance of classroom activities, 
As they become increasingly more responsible and sensitive to the teaching 
situation, the scope of their activities broadens. The students begin the 
senior year with an intensive period of observation from the very first day 
of school. Since the opening of the elementary and high schools precedes the 
opening of college, the seniors return to school before the rest of the student 
body. Being present during the first days of what one principal calls “organ- 
ized chaos” is more of a learning experience for the student teacher than 
merely descending upon a classroom which is in relatively smooth running 
order. 


During these first weeks of observation, the student engages in the follow- 
ing suggested activities according to her needs and abilities: 1. learning to 
know the children; 2. becoming oriented to the school; 8. becoming familiar 
with necessary instructional materials; 4. assisting in housekeeping activities; 
5. assisting the supervising teacher in certain classroom activities; 6. observ- 
ing intelligently the supervising teacher. 


During the first three weeks of school, the student devotes two to two and 
one-half hours daily to observation. After the first three weeks, the students 
spend one half day at the cooperating school. During this period, they begin 
with one teaching activity and devote the remaining hours to observation. 
Each week the number of teaching activities is increased, according to the 
ability of the student, until the student is teaching the entire half day. 
After approximately six or seven weeks of teaching, the student is provided 
an opportunity to do full time teaching. Again the first week is devoted to 
observation and teaching. The second week, the student is responsible for the 
entire class for about five or six hours daily. 


Simultaneously with the observation and participation of her student teach- 
ing, the student pursues a course in the study of principles basic to the teach- 
ing of various subjects. It is hoped that through this arrangement both 
courses will be mutually helpful to the student. Naturally as the student 
broadens her scope of activity in the laboratory school or in one of the coop- 
erating schools, she decreases the number of periods spent at the college. 
However, at all times during the period of student teaching, one period daily 
is set aside for conferences where the student may seek additional help in 
solving her problems and in lesson planning. Each student also has a con- 
ference period daily with her supervising teacher. 

During the remaining four or five weeks of the first semester, the students 
return to the college all day to resume their study of principles of teaching 
and to receive assistance in solving their problems. The last few days of the 
first semester are set aside to permit the student teachers to return to the 
cooperating school to gain new experiences in working with records, both 
permanent records for the office and temporary classroom records. 

In conclusion, as the student grows professionally during this professional 
semester: 1. She becomes responsible for participating in and directing activi- 
ties. Such a plan allows for individual differences so that not all student 
teachers begin teaching reading on a certain Monday, but only those who 
are ready. 2. She becomes responsible for implementing, through actual 
teaching, the principles learned in the methods courses, e.g., recognizing that 
teaching is more than telling or reading in the social studies, by planning 
class periods with various activities rather than simply reading aloud from 
a single text for a social studies class. 3. She becomes responsible for work- 
ing with problems pertaining to the curriculum. In connection with any of 
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the methods courses each student gains valuable experience here by planning 
a teaching unit which fits in with the course of study for her particular 
grade and school, and then actually using this plan as a guide for directing 
learning activities. 4. She becomes responsible for participating in activities 
involving community relationships, such as directing parish athletics and 
assisting in Red Cross drives. Attendance at the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation convention and the Milwaukee Archdiocesan Teachers convention dur- 
ing this semester, by the respective lay and religious student teacher, is a 
further valuable orientation to the social obligations of the teaching profes- 
sion. 


During the second semester of the senior year a course in the philosophy 
of education serves the purpose that a coordinating seminar does in other 
fields. Definitely a course with substantial intellectual content, it traces the 
principles and outlooks of the four main philosophies of life, materialism, 
idealism, humanism, and supernaturalism, and their direct relationship with 
a corresponding philosophy of education. Primary sources like St. Thomas’ 
De Magistro, Dewey’s Democracy and Education, Newman’s The Idea of a 
University, and Pius XI’s Christian Education of Youth are used in evalu- 
ating critically objectives, guiding principles, and suggested techniques so 
that when handling any educational problem it may be seen in its proper 
role of means or end. 


The above professional sequence is followed, particularly, by those pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary school. Leading up to the degree of 
bachelor of arts, students who wish to prepare to teach in secondary schools 
must complete a major and a minor in the subject fields in which they wish 
to teach. A-second minor of fifteen hours to meet certification requirements 
is recommended. Eighteen hours in education constitute another minor. 
Though some of the courses in the secondary sequence are specifically geared 
to secondary education, courses in child growth, educational psychology, and 
philosophy of education are taken with those preparing for the elementary 
school. We believe there is little justification for the complete separation of 
the two groups of prospective teachers and much to recommend a considerable 
degree of common experience in professional education. This trend against 
narrow specialization is in keeping with the best of the liberal arts tradition. 
Current research verifies this truth: “The common elements in the activities 
of teachers who work with small children and those who guide older children 
and youth; the need for every teacher to see the educational program as a 
continuum, a series of experiences which have continuity for the learner; the 
fact that the same basic principles govern learning at all age levels—all have 
contributed to a movement in the direction of building a common background 
ot experience for both prospective elementary and secondary school teachers.” * 


At present our professional sequence provides for experience on both the 
elementary and secondary level only for those in art and music education. 
In keeping with this trend, opportunities are given occasionally to prospec- 
tive elementary teachers to have experiences with children on two levels of 
the elementary school. 


PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


A word may be said on the place of professional laboratory experiences in 
the teacher education program of Alverno. Since the college accepts the point 
of view that the curriculum refers to all experiences which influence children 
and youth under the direction of the school, it is likewise obliged to accept 


-__. 


5 Teacher Education for a Free People, op. cit., p. 181. 
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the responsibility of providing prospective teachers with opportunities for 
gaining and guiding these experiences. Prospective teachers are helped to 
develop basic concepts and are provided with meaningful experiences relative 
to many phases of the all-school program through the general education and 
the professional sequence of the college curriculum. But in order to prepare 
students to face their teaching responsibilities happily, confidently, and suc- 
cessfully, the teacher education program needs to be implemented by a pro- 
gram of professional laboratory experiences, which are defined as “all those 
contacts with children, youth, and adults, which make a contribution to an 
understanding of people and their guidance in the teaching-learning process,” ° 
In a sense, the professional program of the prospective teacher at Alverno 
begins indirectly through these carefully guided professional laboratory 
experiences which bring her in contact with children in her co-curricular 
activities or in her part-time employment. 


Provisions are made in the teacher education program for professional 
laboratory experiences which extend over the four years of college. The 
purpose of these planned and guided experiences is: 1. to help the student 
understand children; 2. to develop in her an awareness (a) of community- 
school relationships, (b) of her responsibility to the community, and (c) of 
the possibilities of using its resources to guide learning; 8. to assist the 
student in understanding the all-school program; 4. to provide opportunities 
for developing leadership; 5. to assist the student to determine on which level 
she will be able to teach most effectively; 6. to discover strengths and weak- 
nesses as a basis for further guidance; 7. to enable her to become aware of 
problems in education and to assist her in their solution; and 8. finally, to 
help her see the relationship between the theory learned in various courses 
and its application in concrete situations. 


Alverno’s program of professional laboratory experiences includes pre- 
student teaching, student teaching, and post-student teaching experiences. 
On the pre-student teaching level, students are afforded opportunities to 
observe good teaching in the campus elementary school. These experiences are 
gained in individual or in group observations through various courses: 
1. Child growth and development. When the physical development of the 
first grade child is discussed under these points, that girls mature faster 
than boys physically, and that the large muscles develop before the accessory 
muscles, the class visits the laboratory school to note how the first grade 
teacher meets these needs by having all materials and tools large, and by not 
expecting boys to meet the same standards for neatness required of girls. 
2, Educational psychology. After the conditions and principles of human 
learning are discussed, their application in a second grade reading class is 
observed. 3. Educational measurements. After observing the administration 
of group and individual tests, each student is given the opportunity to 
administer a group test. 4. Principles of teaching. During this course three 
periods of observation a week are required. Toward the end of the semester 
some participation by working with individuals and small groups, assisting 
in art experiences, and planning bulletin boards is a part of the orientation 
to student teaching. 

Other experiences include: 1. participation in recreational center activities: 
directing playground activities, teaching games, directing rhythms, assisting 
the director of the center, and presenting programs; 2. teaching religion to 
public school children; 3. working with youth groups: Brownies, Girl Scouts, 
Catholic Youth Organization, Catholic Action Centers; 4. assisting at welfare 


® “Evaluation Schedule of AACTE,” Standard VI. 
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agencies: county home, orphanages, and hospitals. At these centers the stu- 
dent is encouraged to read and tell stories to the children, to take them on 
walks, and to organize play activities. 


The second phase of professional laboratory experiences is student teaching. 
In a typical classroom in the Milwaukee public and parochial schools, the 
student is gradually inducted into the guidance of classroom activities under 
the direction of a supervising teacher. Here the student works with chil- 
dren on levels of her own choice. In order to have the student derive the 
most benefit from this experience, student teaching is integrated with pro- 
fessional courses dealing with the psychology and the teaching of the various 
subjects in a so-called professional semester. 


Following student teaching, additional professional laboratory experiences 
are provided the student to offer her assistance in overcoming weaknesses 
that were manifested during her student teaching experience. At present 
assistance in speech and music are most common. These post-student teaching 
experiences are organized and planned, as are those on the pre-student teach- 
ing and student teaching level, according to the individual needs of the 
student. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


The student personnel program for teacher education is a part of the per- 
sonnel services available to the entire student body. In this day of files and 
records, the progress of the prospective teacher can be traced through her 
four years of college. The forms used in the teacher education program at 
Alverno fall into four groups: 


1, Selection and retention forms which include: 
a. A profile of national college freshman and sophomore testing program. 


b. Desired competencies for prospective teachers, a form used during all 
four years of college on which instructors check the various specific 
intellectual, emotional, social, and professional competencies on a pos- 
sible scale ranging from a consistent manifestation of the trait to 
never. 


c. Application for admission to student teaching, which is filled out by 
the student in the junior year as she applies for admission to the 
student teaching program in certain grades and promises to assume 
certain obligations. 


. Committee review of eligibility requirements of applicants for student 
teaching, which is a summary of the specific academic, personal phys- 
ical, and sensory assets and defects. Attention should be called here 
to the services available to the prospective teacher: health services, 
reading clinic, speech clinic, and music clinic (vocal and instrumental). 


2. Pre-student teaching professional laboratory experience forms include: 


a. A detailed statement of the place of professional laboratory experiences 
in the teacher education program at Alverno, which is an aid, particu- 
larly in the freshman and sophomore year before formal education 
courses begin. 


. Observation reports for the first days of school. 


. Observation reports for experiences offered through Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Girl Scouts, Orphanage Work, Recreational Centers, 
Social Centers, and Other Activities. 
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Observation reports for experiences offered through Child Growth and 
Development, Educational Psychology, Educational Measurement and 
Evaluation, and Principles of Teaching. 


3. Student teaching professional laboratory experience forms include: 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Suggestions to student teachers, a detailed syllabus for directed teach- 
ing and observation in the elementary school. 


A detailed syllabus for directed teaching and observation in secondary 
education. 


Daily log of student teaching experiences. This and all the written 
reports of the student teacher are very much in the liberal arts tradi- 
tion. The liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which are 
instruments of the intellectual process and tools of efficient thinking 
and effective communication, are needed for noting accurately observa- 
tions used as a basis for making judgments and evaluations. 


4. Evaluation records include: 


a. 


b. 


Desired competencies for prospective teachers, which is the form used 
during the four years with the latest judgment recorded. 

Observation report of college supervisor, which is filled in after each 
visit during student teaching. 


. Student teacher rating scale, which is filled in independently by the 


student teacher and her critic teacher several times during the period 
of student teaching. 


. Student teacher rating blank from the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, which is used particularly in secondary education. 


. Placement forms, which are handled by the directors of elementary and 


secondary education, respectively. 


Our concern at Alverno for a high standard and integrated teacher educa- 
tion program for future teachers in both parochial and public schools is in 
accord with the directives of Pius XII in his Counsel to Teaching Sisters in 
which he insists that teaching sisters be masters of the subjects they expound. 
Hence, all who graduate from our Catholic schools must be so well trained 
that their education corresponds in quality and academic degrees to that 
demanded by the State.” 


2% Pius XII, Counsel to Teaching Sisters, Washington: NCWC, 1951, p. 7. 





IMPROVING THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


SISTER MARY WILLIAM, C.S.J., COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


This paper could not have been written without the generous help of the 
members of the education department at the College of St. Catherine, and 
the constant patience with which the members of the study made at the col- 
lege answered my questions. I am very grateful to them. 


The College of St. Catherine has always been interested in the improve- 
ment of teacher education, but we really did nothing very significant about 
it until in 1989 we engaged in a cooperative study in teacher education spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education. The particular study ran for 
three years (1939-41) and our whole faculty was so stimulated that the out- 
comes of the study became then and still are an integral part of our program 
for the professional education of teachers on the secondary school level. Even 
as I describe this to you, however, I must remind you that at St. Catherine’s 
we are at present in the process of converting from the quarter to the 
semester plan. What I have to say about objectives will quite probably remain 
unchanged. The methods and means, the names of particular courses may, 
even quite probably will, change. For this I make no apology. I am con- 
vinced that a new dress for an old idea may well prove beneficial to every- 
one concerned. 


We train teachers on two levels at the College of St. Catherine. We train 
secondary school teachers, and teachers for the elementary school. I shall tell 
you about our plans for the improvement of the professional education of 
teachers for the secondary schools first. 


At the beginning of this study of which I speak, we set for ourselves four 
areas of emphasis: the child, the environment, the school proper, and a 
philosophy of education. At the same time we set for ourselves four main 
objectives: to provide teachers with a genuine liberal arts background, to 
develop for us and for them good and helpful personnel records, to acquaint 
the students with their own American heritage, and finally to sponsor a good 
practice-teaching program. As I proceed with my explanation, you will see 
how these dovetail and at some points overlap. 

Every student spends her entire freshman year in the study of the liberal 
arts. At that time she takes world literature, history, and science or a 
foreign language. In her sophomore year she completes her lower division 
requirements, and takes three quarters of psychology, originally called 
Introduction to Psychology, later, Child Growth and Development, now Human 
Growth and Development. In the third year emphasis is placed on the study 
of the total environment in which the teacher moves and functions; The pro- 
fessional courses include: Social Foundations of Education, Educational 
Psychology, and The Techniques of Teaching. To summarize briefly the broad 
objectives of each of these: 

Social Foundations of Education is intended to give a better understanding 
of the influence that society has on the school organization and on the indi- 
vidual student. This course attempts to help the prospective teacher see the 
Importance of understanding the environmental factors which influence the 
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life of the teacher and of the student. Each student is required to conduct 
a survey of her own community and to analyze the effects of this community 
on the school. 


Educational Psychology—This tries to give a better understanding of the 
physical, mental, emotional, social, and moral development of the individual 
as this development affects the classroom and school situation. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the mental development of the individual and on the 
psychology of learning. 


Techniques of Teaching—Here the objective is a better understanding of 
curriculum development, instructional planning, means and techniques of 
stimulating, guiding, and directing learning, and methods of evaluating the 
outcomes of instruction. The first of these three courses is taught by a mem- 
ber of the education department, the second by a member of the department 
of psychology, and recently we have engaged a principal in the public school 
system of the city of St. Paul to teach the third. We think that this new 
plan will work out well for both teacher and student, and that the contacts 
there made between the public school system and the private college which 
we are will help both groups to a better understanding of the problem of 
education on the secondary school level. 


In the fourth year emphasis is placed upon the school proper and upon the 
history and philosophy of education. To summarize: The student teacher 
spends eight weeks in the city schools. Previous to this time she must observe 
in a small community (usually she does this in her own or in a nearby town 
before she returns to college in the fall), and following this, she spends a 
week in observation in our own Catholic high schools in the Twin Cities. 
During the eight weeks of her student teaching she is freed in the mornings 
from classes on the college campus. She is required to complete ninety hours 
of combined directed observation and actual teaching. She is supervised while 
in the public schools by her own cooperating teacher and by a lay member 
of our staff who spends her mornings during this period going from school 
to school. In addition each student teacher has a conference session with 
the supervisor and during this interview they try to examine together the 
strengths and weaknesses which have been evident and to work out ways of 
remedying what seems to need it. In addition, for the period of her student 
teaching, the senior is required to keep a diary of experiences with comments 
and suggestions, a time record sheet, a copy of her plans, her tests, and her 
follow-up procedures. The faculty supervisor sends to the cooperating teacher 
a student evaluation form, which, when it is returned, becomes the subject 
matter of the final conference between the student teacher and the faculty 
supervisor. 

Two afternoons a week, during the period of her student teaching, the 
senior spends in a Special Methods class where an older and more experi- 
enced teacher in her particular field attempts to give some guidance in the 
problems to be met, the special techniques of teaching to be acquired, and the 
organization of teaching units in a special field. More often than not, this is 
also the place where the student teachers air their disciplinary troubles, 
uncover their own gaps in subject matter, and learn how to budget time, 
books, equipment and students into a respectable order conducive to the 
learning process. Simultaneously also with the student teaching, the senior 
attends a two hour a week seminar. Here is where the prospective teacher 
learns more about the teacher as a person, is exposed to the views 
of experienced teachers in the field (we usually plan one session with alumnae 
who are in the teaching profession and who are most frank about their 
reactions to various situations and types of communities), is made conversant 
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yith the ethics of the profession, and is taught such necessary but not very 
gamourous details as how grades are kept, what records are required, and 
even how absences are regulated. 


In the second quarter of her senior year, after the student teaching experi- 
ence is over, the prospective teacher takes a course in Guidance. In this 
curse, using much of the student’s own experiences as correlated material, 
the aim is to acquire a better understanding of group psychology, counseling 
techniques, and abnormal, as well as normal, adolescent behavior. 


In the last quarter of the senior year, the student during her course in the 
History and Philosophy of Education is encouraged to formulate a philosophy 
of education for herself. Through a consideration of existing philosophies and 
current principles and practices, she is stimulated to a better understanding 
of the historical development of these philosophies as well as of her own. 
The Catholic philosophy of education is presented through a series of lectures 
and discussions based primarily on the writings of St. Thomas and of 
Maritain. 

I must remind you that while the student is acquiring this professional 
education she is also continuing her work in her major field, carrying four 
years of theology and of philosophy and filling in the gaps in her background 
with electives in either her own or in related areas. We do not claim to turn 
out perfect teachers, but we like to think that we graduate young women 
well grounded in the liberal arts and possessing enough both of professional 
skills and of arts to begin to pass on to others the cultural heritage which is 
their own. 


In the plan which I have already outlined, I think that it is evident that 
we have attempted to carry out two of our objectives: namely, to provide a 
broad liberal arts background into which is fitted a professional program, and 
toset up and implement a student teacher program. 


We have also been working on a set of personnel records for each student 
which would be meaningful and useful. In each student’s file, the recom- 
mendations from her major field, personal recommendations, the student’s 
permission to enter the education department, her student teaching evalua- 
tio and cooperating teachers’ and supervisors’ analysis and recommenda- 
tion sheets are kept, in addition to other material. This, you can readily see, 
is the basic material used by our placement service when we are asked to 
recommend teachers for a certain field or in a certain community. 


We have experimented considerably with our personnel problems, records, 
Placement and follow-up. We have finally decided upon a scheme by which 
the student follows this pattern. At the end of her sophomore year she must 
present to the chairman of the Department of Education the consent of the 
department in which she desires to major with a view toward teaching in that 
field. If the department members feel that she would not make a good teacher, 
she is counselled not to go into education. In spite of this, she may enter 
that field, though she does so completely on her own and with the understand- 
ing that neither the department nor any member of it is obliged to recommend 
her for a position. Since to get a position without the recommendation of the 
department in which you did your major work is almost an impossibility, we 
have very few students who take upon themselves this hazardous venture. 
Toward the middle of her senior year, the student teacher must collect rec- 
ommendations from her college teachers, her teachers in her methods classes, 
from the campus supervisor of her practice teaching, and from the teacher 
or teachers under whom she worked while in the public schools. This material 
is compiled into a folder with other pertinent data (such as her special 
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interests and a photograph), and it then becomes the initial contact between 
the prospective teacher and the inquiring superintendent. 

This is our plan for those girls who wish to teach on the secondary level, 
It is slightly different for those planning to teach on the elementary level, 

In the freshman year there is for them an orientation course in which the 
prospective teacher is immediately initiated into guided contact with children 
of different abilities and maturity levels as well as of differing socio-economic 
backgrounds. Not only are there lecture and discussion sessions, but these 
students begin immediately to do directed observation in our own parochial 
schools. Their psychology course in the sophomore year is compressed into 
three hours a week for two quarters instead of the two hours a week for three 
quarters as it stands for the secondary school teachers. This compression is 
made necessary by the heavy program of student teaching which they must 
have in their senior year and the specialized training which they must have 
in their junior year. The observation contacts made in the first year are 
continued through the two courses in psychology (Educational Psychology is 
added in the spring) until the students have some functional understanding 
of human growth and development. 

As juniors they may fill their own gaps in music and art by taking, in 
the first quarter, a course offered in the Fundamentals of Music and in Arts 
and Crafts. These two are followed by the required courses in the winter 
quarter called Elementary School Music and Elementary School Art. They 
are both professional courses in the subject matter and the teaching of these 
areas. In the same quarter they are also required to take a course in the 
teaching of physical education to children. In the spring of the junior year, 
two courses are required: Principles of Teaching and Elementary School 
Curriculum. 

With these technical and still rather general subjects completed, the work 
in student teaching is initiated in the fall quarter of the senior year and is 
carried to a point where the student is sensitive to teaching-learning situa- 
tions, is able to carry out a method of dealing with these situations, and can 
effectively use the available resources. 


In the fall quarter the student teaching is done in the parochial schools 
and guidance is given in the areas of religion, social studies and the language 
arts. The student is not really exposed to these areas separately, but she 
is encouraged to see how they integrate and interact the one upon the other. 
Simultaneously with this experience in teaching, students are, in the after- 
noons, taking their college level professional courses in these same three areas. 
We believe that this correlation helps the young teacher to see more clearly 
what is going on in the classroom and to grasp more readily the theory 
behind what is going on. In the second quarter, the student teacher is 
admitted to the public schools. Since directed teaching is one of the most 
important aspects of this program in the improvement of the professional 
education of teachers, students are gradually introduced to the actual condi- 
tions they will be called upon to meet as teachers and they are guided by the 
cooperating teachers in the school in which student teaching takes place. 
Some, but relatively few of our graduates, teach in our parochial school sys- 
tem. Having spent the first quarter of their student teaching in these schools 
they are ready for what the public schools, the system in which most of 
them do eventually teach, have to offer them. In this teaching situation the 
same synchronized process of learning and teaching is carried on, this time 
in reading, arithmetic and music. The supervision in the parochial schools is 
done by two sister supervisors from our own community and two from other 
communities in the city who lend us their classrooms for observations and 
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student teaching. In the public schools, the supervision is done by a lay 
member of the elementary school department, just as it is done on the sec- 
dary level. 

Almost as soon as plans were started in 1946 for a pre-service program 
for teachers for the elementary grades, the faculty became aware of the need 
for developing techniques and procedures for evaluation which would: 1. 
mable students to appraise their own progress, 2, assist the supervising 
teachers and the cooperating teachers to work effectively with the student 
teachers, and 3. provide a basis for the continuous improvement of the pro- 
gram. Recognizing that the formulation of objectives is fundamental to any 
program of evaluation, the staff agreed upon a tentative Student Teachers’ 
uide for Directed Teaching, still mimeographed and still subject to constant 
revision. Besides activity charts to record the student teacher’s contact with 
various classroom situations, and directions for proper procedure in teaching 
situations, the faculty have included copies of two rating sheets. The stu- 
dents at the end of their teaching contact are asked to rate themselves on 
these sheets, and faculty and supervisors as well as cooperating teachers use 
the very same rating sheets on which to record their evaluations. One is a 
check list of errors which student teachers make; the other is the usual 
student teacher record: personal characteristics, scholarship, ability to guide 
learning activities, recognition of the role of the Christian teacher, special 
strengths and abilities. These rating sheets are most valuable to staff and 
to student alike. They provide the same measurement scale and a very telling 
appraisal. The student is rated by many people including herself and there 
is little likelihood that there will be prejudice in the common judgment. 


In the last quarter of the senior year, these girls are taking the same 
philosophy of education course as do those who intend to teach on the sec- 
ondary level, and they are also carrying a college course in Children’s Litera- 
ture and one in Educational Measurements. I must also remind you that 
they have kept up their four years in theology and philosophy and have 
managed to get in a few extra electives. These girls do not, however, get a 
major in a subject field; their major is in the professional field of Elementary 
Education. Because of the many and insistent demands for professional train- 
ing in so many different areas—reading, arithmetic, social studies and the 
like—we have not succeeded in getting as much of a liberal arts background 
into their programs as we would like. 


Three years ago, in a further attempt to strengthen this background, we 
required all of them to take a course in literature, a solid year’s work beyond 
the usual freshman world literature course, this one to emphasize poetry, 
fiction and essay, particularly English and American. We also introduced 
the requirement of American history and some work in sociology. All of 
these courses enrich the background of the prospective teacher and help to 
oo a broader and more liberal attitude toward her work with younger 

n. 


We believe, of course, what Pius XI said so well in his encyclical on The 
Christian Education of Youth: “Perfect schools are the result not so much 
of good methods as of good teachers.” In attempting to improve the pro- 
fessional education of teachers on both the elementary and the secondary 
school levels, we have tried at St. Catherine’s to improve methods; yes, but 
above and beyond that we have also tried consistently to enrich the personal 

und of the individual student, to improve the quality of the material 
upon which the methods are used, and to indoctrinate the young teachers with 
ermnahly Christian attitude toward the child and the society in which he 





GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


(Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo.) 


WHY IS THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE FAILING TO DEVELOP 
CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM? 


SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.J., COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The question raised by the provocative title of this paper does not lend 
itself to any simple or definitive answer. The question itself may even be 
suspect, and some of you who are not deans of graduate schools will 
undoubtedly take exception to the way in which it is posed. 


I shall treat of the topic for discussion this afternoon under the follow- 
ing heads: 1, Is it true that the American Catholic college is failing to 
develop Catholic intellectualism? 2. What is the chief obstacle to develop- 
ing Catholic intellectualism in our American Catholic colleges? 3. How does 
this obstacle affect our faculties? And, 4. what can we do to remedy the 
situation? 


I. Is 1r TRUE THAT THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE IS FAILING TO DEVELOP 
CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM? 


I think a definition of terms is in order at this point. Just what is meant 
by the term “intellectualism”? And what does the adjective “Catholic” add 
to its meaning? 

According to The American College Dictionary, “intellectualism” means 
“devotion to intellectual pursuits.” The same dictionary defines an “intel- 
lectual” as “a member of a class or group professing or supposed to possess, 
enlightened judgment and opinions with respect to public or political ques- 
tions.” An “intellectual” is by definition a member of an elite group but, 
as Bishop Wright has been careful to point out, he is not a member of an 
“intellectual class” in the divisive and exclusive senses in which we speak 
of a “proletarian” or “peasant” or so-called “noble class.” 


In reviewing the current accusations that our Catholic colleges are failing 
to produce intellectuals, I notice that the criterion used to determine who 
is an intellectual is the sociological one of “visibility.” The intellectual is 
someone who is recognized as a scholar by other scholars; he is the man who 
has “arrived” academically or professionally. In the words of Dr. John J. 
Kane, “Ordinarily he (the scholar) gains recognition, mainly among those in 
his field, by publication of his research. . . . Possession of a graduate degree, 
especially the doctor of philosophy, is usually considered an index of at least 
potential scholarly ability.” Then he adds, rather sardonically, “A doctor's 
degree may be very important, for in some cases it is the only index of 
scholarly ability which, incidentally, remains permanently potential. . .- 
Inclusion in certain listings such as The American Men of Science, The 
Dictionary of American Scholars, or similar compilations, may be considered 
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recognition of scholarly attainments.” (Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in Amer- 
ica, Regnery, 1955, pp. 54-55.) 


It is conceivable, of course, that a faculty member may be truly “devoted 
tointellectual pursuits” and be cultivating such devotion in the young without, 
however, receiving any recognition from the community of scholars outside of 
(or, for that matter, inside of) the institution in which he teaches. It is 
conceivable but not very likely because, as a rule, the flame of intellectual 
al must be fanned periodically by the breath of discussion with other intel- 
letuals if it is to be kept alive. Contact with the undergraduate mind alone 
frequently puts it out. 


Perhaps it is only fair to say that there are some genuine scholars on our 
campuses who have no zeal to extend their sphere of influence beyond the 
confines of their own colleges and who feel no obligation to work toward 
Christianizing the intellectual milieu of their field of specialization. Cath- 
die professors of this type live on a Catholic island, teaching with Catholics 
and for Catholics, compelling their students to live, like themselves, in a 
Catholic ghetto. They hold on to what they have, but they fail to exert any 
influence upon the larger world of American scholarship which creates the 
dimate of opinion in their fields of specialization and which shapes the public 
and private lives of our American people. 


Such a faculty member might well be an intellectual, but, in the light of 
what Pope Pius XII has been saying about the role of the Catholic intel- 
lectual in the world today, he can scarcely be regarded as a Catholic intel- 
lectual. Certainly, he is not fulfilling the mission which our present Holy 
Father has defined for the Catholic intellectual today. In his message to the 
Catholic Intellectuals and Catholic Students Assembled at Amsterdam, for 
the XXI World Congress of Pax Romana in 1950, the Holy Father said, 
“You must indeed take part, whenever there are conflicts in the world of 
thought, now that the minds of men are attempting to face the problems of 
man and nature in the new dimensions in which they will confront us from 
now onwards.” And then he adds, “If you are to take your share in this 
work... are you not obliged indeed to establish yourselves at the very 
core of the intellectual movement of today, after the pattern of Christ, Who 
in all things was like to us, except for sin?” 


If I interpret these words of the Holy Father correctly, they imply that 
the Catholic intellectual must seek recognition for his scholarship, he must 
seek to be accepted at “the very core of the intellectual movement today,” he 
must be “visible” according to the usual criteria of judging sound scholar- 
ship, namely, by his publications, contact with and influence upon learned 
societies, and recognition as an intellectual by established scholars in his 
field, non-Catholic as well as Catholic. Otherwise, how can he play an effective 
part in the current “conflicts in the world of thought?” How can he establish 
himself at “the very core of the intellectual movement of today ?” 

In view of these considerations, and in view of the statistical studies made 
of Catholic scholars in America who have attained distinction, I think we 
must admit the truth of the accusation that the Catholic college is failing 
to develop Catholic intellectualism. This is not an admission, however, that 
the Catholic college in America has been a failure. On the contrary, it has 
been remarkably successful in attaining the main objectives for which it 
was established. It was not intended primarily for an intellectually elite 

The American Catholic college, together with our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, has in a relatively short period of time been instrumental 
in raising the entire level of education and culture of vast numbers of Cath- 
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olics whose families were until recently impoverished and unlettered imni- 
grants. 


II. WHAT IS THE CHIEF OBSTACLE TO DEVELOPING CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM 
IN OUR AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGES? 


The chief obstacle to the development of Catholic intellectualism in ou 
colleges is, I believe, the absence of an intellectual tradition in our American 
Catholic population. This is true not only for the rank and file of Catholics; 
it is true also of our bishops and religious superiors, both men and women, 
who are responsible for the education and training of religious teachers and 
for the selection of lay teachers for all levels of our Catholic educational 
system. Archbishop Cushing pointed out some time ago that he did not know 
of a single American bishop whose father had been a university graduate, 
Religious superiors in America, faced with the Herculean task of establishing 
and staffing schools, hospitals, orphanages, and other charitable institutions, 
as well as providing priests for parish work, had little time or energy left 
for cultivating an intellectual elite. But even had they had time and energy, 
to say nothing of money, it is unlikely that their interests would have led 
them to appreciate either the pressing need for a Catholic intellectual elite 
or the tremendous hardships and sacrifices necessary for its cultivation. Even 
today, the need for distinguished Catholic scholars in America is scarcely 
recognized, I dare say, by the majority of higher religious superiors whose 
communities administer and staff our American Catholic colleges. 


III. How Does THIS LACK OF AN INTELLECTUAL TRADITION AFFECT OUR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE FACULTIES? 


Let us consider now how this lack of an intellectual tradition affects our 
Catholic college faculties. I think we can delineate rather clearly five unfortv- 
nate effects. 1. It deprives our faculties of the encouragement and stimulation 
on the part of the hierarchy and religious superiors which workers in other 
branches of the apostolate enjoy. 2. It tends to perpetuate in both our cd- 
lege administrators and our faculties a false conception of what a college 
professorship entails. 3. It results in inferior preparation for college teach- 
ing. 4. It leads to a belittling of and negative criticism of scholars outside 
the Church. 5. It makes our Catholic scholars timid about expressing unpopt- 
lar opinions. I shall address myself briefly to a clarification of some of these 
points. 


1. Lack of encouragement. 


Our present Holy Father has in many public utterances clarified the 
significant and strategic role of the intellectual in the Church today. But 
the lack of an intellectual tradition in America makes it impossible for us to 
assimilate his message and it, consequently, falls on deaf ears. Our Catholic 
scholars are desperately in need of encouragement from the higher echelons 
of leadership in the Church since their minority status tends to deprive them 
of prestige among their intellectual peers. Some of our greatest Catholic 
scholars are doing research and teaching subjects which are so far removed 
from the contemporary interests and points of view of scholars outside the 
Church that they receive no recognition whatever from the intellectuals 
whose opinions are currently in vogue. This situation is not unique, of 
course, to Catholics, and there are many precedents for it in the annals 0 
the arts, literature, and sciences. Perhaps, someday, when the intellectual 
temper has changed in our favor, some of the great Catholic studies currently 
being made in theology, liturgy, psychology, and philosophy—to name only 4 
few—will finally be discovered by the leading scholars of the day, eve? 
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thugh the authors of these studies will long since have been dead. Such 
considerations give only cold comfort, however, to those of us who would 
like to see our Catholic colleges provide the Christian yeast which will leaven 
the intellectual life of America today. They will not do so unless we can 
procure outstanding scholars for our college faculties. And we shall not find 
scholars until our ecclesiastical and religious superiors provide the encourage- 
ment and the conditions which are essential to developing an intellectual elite. 


2, A false conception of what a college professorship entails. 


Many of the higher religious superiors who are ultimately responsible 
for the education of religious destined to be college teachers and for the 
selection of lay faculty members are isolated from the world of scholarship 
and have no way of learning what is expected of a college professor, either 
in the way of preparation or in the way of continued growth in and con- 
tribution to his profession. They, consequently, think of a Ph.D. degree as 
the exceptional rather than as the usual level of preparation for the college 
teacher. Even the master’s degree, which by common agreement is the bare 
minimum for a college teacher, is sometimes thought of as an achievement. In 
view of our limited resources, it undoubtedly is, but when viewed in the light 
of what is being done in the best non-Catholic institutions, it is meager 
preparation indeed. Our major superiors must be made aware of the fact 
that there is a legitimate basis for the criticism that is currently being made 
of our Catholic colleges and must not attribute all of these criticisms to anti- 
Catholic prejudice. How many of our faculty members would be able at this 
time to meet the requirements for faculty selection that are prevalent in our 
state universities and in the endowed private universities? A considerable 
number of them, I am certain, would not be able to do so. Yet these are 
faculty standards that must be met before a college can honestly call itself 
an institution of higher learning. 


Pope Pius XII, in his radio message to the Fifth Inter-American Congress 
on Catholic Education at Havana on January 12, 1954, said, “Good teachers 
need a professional competency which should be at least above average, and 
better yet, outstanding on all levels of instruction and in each of the spe- 
tialized fields.” On the college level of instruction in America this ideal is 
far from being realized. If it is ever to be realized, superiors will have con- 
sistently to select their most gifted subjects at a very early age and educate 
them at the best graduate schools as far as the Ph.D. degree. They will in 
addition have to instill in these prospective scholars the realization that 
prolonged study and intellectual formation are acts of penance which can 
be every bit as efficacious as feeding the hungry, caring for orphans, and 
visiting the sick. 

The fact that many religious communities are aiming far too low in pre- 
paring subjects for college teaching means that few or none of their college 
teachers will have the background necessary for attaining intellectual dis- 
tinction or for being admitted into the company of recognized scholars. 
Even in industry, the percentage of original research contributions is vastly 
higher among those who have received the Ph.D. degree than among those 
whose formal education was terminated at the master’s degree level. And 
salary scales in industry as well as in government recognize the greater 
potentialities of the man with the Ph. D. by paying him at least $150 a month 
more than the man with the master’s degree, even before he has demonstrated 
his superior usefulness to his employer. 
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8. Inferior preparation for college teaching 


This false conception of what a college professorship entails prevents 
religious superiors from seeing the urgency of educating religious for college 
teaching while they are still young enough to grasp and accept the exciting 
possibilities of an intellectual vocation. Sometimes young people destined for 
college teaching are given elementary or secondary school assignments for 
several years prior to their graduate study because the superiors honestly 
believe that such experience will be valuable to them as college teachers, If 
there were unlimited resources of time and money, and if the teacher were 
unusually young, this might be the case. But by the time the typical religious 
has completed novitiate training and is ready to go on to the employments of 
the community or to graduate study, he or she is already older than most 
of the other students in the graduate school. In our communities of women, 
in particular, the young religious is often prevented from starting her gradu- 
ate study until the late twenties or early thirties, after the most formative 
years of her life are over. If she is ever to be an original thinker and scholar, 
she should be finished with her formal education and be doing research on her 
own at the age at which she is usually just beginning to work for a higher 
degree. We will not have college teachers if we first prepare them for elemen- 
tary school teaching any more than we would have doctors if we insisted that 
they first prepare themselves for nursing and devote several years to bedside 
care before undertaking the study required for an M.D. degree. I see no possi- 
bility of alleviating this situation until our religious superiors receive the 
same intensive education in what is involved in selecting a college faculty 
and in making a college truly an institution of higher learning as they have 
of recent years been receiving in canon law, the essentials of religious gov- 
ernment, and in the principles of adaptation to the conditions of modern life. 


So far I have said nothing about the lay teacher in our Catholic colleges. 
Traditionally, in many of our Catholic colleges, lay teachers have been 
employed only temporarily until religious could be educated to take their 
places. This is no longer the case. Today we must be much more critical and 
selective in making first appointments of lay teachers because we shall prob- 
ably have them with us on permanent tenure. We must be just as concerned 
about their continued intellectual and professional growth as we are or should 
be about our religious teachers. We must be prepared to pay our superior 
lay teachers a salary commensurate with their scholarly achievements. 


Many of our Catholic colleges employ their own graduates as lay teachers. 
Heads of departments, understandably, favor such appointments. But such 
inbreeding should be resisted, I believe, for two reasons. It limits the possi- 
bility that new ideas will come in from the outside world of scholarship and 
it perpetuates a student-faculty relationship between the older and younger 
members of the faculty, long after the younger person should be working 
independently and trying out his own ideas. Since our religious teachers 
will always, of necessity, be inbred to a considerable extent, the only possi- 
bility we have of broadening our perspective is by recruiting our lay faculties 
from other colleges. This should work no hardship for our graduates since, if 
they are really good, they should be able to secure positions elsewhere. 


4. Belittling and negative criticism of non-Catholic scholars. 


The most brilliant contributions of the Catholic scholar whose thought 
cannot be readily assimilated to the spirit of the times will be rejected by 
publishers because there will be relatively few people to read or to appreciate 
them. Even should such work be published, it will occasion such a feeble or 
negative response from other scholars as to discourage the writer from pub- 
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lishing again, or at least from publishing in any journal that is not specifically 
Catholic. This situation has certain unfortunate results. It establishes the 
(atholic scholar solidly in a Catholic intellectual ghetto. It deprives him of 
the stimulus he should receive from exchanging ideas with the larger com- 
munity of scholars outside the Church. But, most unfortunate result of all, 
ij makes the Catholic scholar particularly vulnerable to the compensatory 
pychological defense mechanism of belittling the scholarly achievements of 
thse whose views are different from his own and who have received the 
recognition of the learned world that has been denied to him. If he is a 
college teacher, he is likely to find balm for his wounded self-esteem and 
minority status by giving his students the impression that the scholarly 
giants outside of the Church are really only pygmies. And the view of truth 
that he will transmit will be narrow and sectarian rather than truly Cath- 
dic and universal. Instead of inspiring his gifted students to enter the real 
adult arena of contemporary thought, he leaves them content with fighting 
imaginary intellectual battles with toy soldiers, without risk and without 
sacrifice, within the protective walls of the Catholic college classroom. Thus 
mother generation of complacent and unproductive college teachers is brought 
into being in our Catholic colleges. So long as this defensive mentality per- 
vades our Catholic colleges, the professorial Don Quixote, like the poor, we 
shall have always with us. 

5, Timidity in expressing unpopular opinions. 

The lack of an intellectual tradition in the Church in America makes it 
dificult for our Catholic scholars to express unpopular opinions because 
their motives can so easily be misunderstood. The intellectual will always be 
aman apart; he will always be opposed to the status quo because, as an 
intellectual, he stands as a detached observer of a society which, in man’s 
fallen state, can never be perfect. It is the role of the intellectual to criti- 
tie and to suggest reforms. It is his role to make our leaders uncomfortable 
vhen something needs to be changed. It is his role to predict catastrophe, on 
oeasion, like the prophets of the Old Testament, when his superior vision 
shws him that all is not well. But prophets, as we know from the most 
teiable authority, are never accepted in their own countries. If the clear 
sighted vision of a Catholic scholar leads him to question some of the accepted 
practices of the Church or of its institutions in America, he is likely to bring 
down wrath upon his defenseless head. As a member of a religious minority 
goup, his criticisms will occasion interest in the majority group only insofar 
4 they confirm their prejudices. His statements will be used as weapons 
against the Church by her enemies and as excuses for evading discipline on 
the part of weak Catholics. And because some Catholics in positions of 
influence will take exception to what he says, college presidents may con- 
fder him a risk as a faculty member. The temptation to remain silent, to 
lve a comfortable and mediocre life by avoiding occasions of conflict, can 
kad to the abandonment of what might have been a brilliant career as a 
Catholic intellectual. 


lV. WHat CAN WE Do To REMEDY THE SITUATION? 


I propose that we attack this problem cooperatively on a national scale 
initiating a series of conferences (such as those held at Notre Dame Uni- 
vasity during the past several years), to inform religious superiors of the 
Messing problems of Catholic higher education. I propose, further, that 
©eouragement be sought from our bishops, following the excellent lead of 
P Wright, and that these conferences be preceded by considerable pub- 
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licity in our Catholic journals (not just Thought or the right people will 
not read it!). 


I propose, too, that we work out a program to orientate our prospective col- 
lege teachers, both religious and lay, not only to their obligations in teach- 
ing but also to the opportunities that college teaching affords for an intel- 
lectual apostolate. We must not only teach our young faculty members what 
is expected of them in the way of participating in learned and professional 
societies in their particular fields, but we must also help them to get 
acquainted with the scholars in these respective fields and thus to derive 
inspiration from them. 


Lastly, I propose that we help those of our students who will not themselves 
become intellectuals—help them to understand the significant role which the 
intellectual is called upon to perform in the Church. We must teach our 
ordinary students—the followers, not the leaders, in the intellectual life— 
their obligation after graduation from college, to support the intellectual 
apostolate according to their means and circumstances. 


In conclusion, let me state my conviction that the problem under discussion 
is not insoluble. The fact that we are facing this problem and discussing 
it frankly gives reason to hope that our Catholic population will someday 
be brought to an appreciation of the divine mission of the intellectual in the 
American Church. For, in the words of Pope Pius XII, “What is a scholar, 
a writer, a schoolmaster, a speaker, an educated man of whatever sort, if 
he be not in greater or lesser degree in some way a man sent from God to 
bear witness of the light?” (Address to the French University Mission, April 
16, 1949.) 
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way IS THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL FAILING 
TO DEVELOP CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM? 


REV. ARTHUR A. NORTH, S.J.,. FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Honest, sincere and constructive self-evaluation, spiritual writers tell us, 
is good for the soul, if resolutions of amendment are made and pursued. 
Similarly, continued self-evaluation of schools, their objectives, programs, 
curricula and end-product, can be extremely beneficial and vitalizing only if 
those vested with authority continuously and resolutely pursue the objective 
findings of such studies. 


For years Catholic schools on all levels have made such studies in prepa- 
ration for accreditation or its renewal. Many Catholic schools have developed 
as part of their academic life a continuing self-evaluation program. Why, 
then, has the article of the Right Reverend Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, on 
American Catholics and the Intellectual Life* had such a seismic effect on 
Catholic educators? Can it be that they were ignorant of the existing prob- 
lems within their own system of education? Or were they shocked by the 
public revelation of those problems? Is not this very convention an open 
admission that problems exist in all our schools and that through an inter- 
thange of knowledge and experiences we seek the ways and the means of 
slving some of them? Is it a fact that “the Catholics in posts of leadership, 
both clerical and lay, [have failed] to understand fully or to appreciate in 
a practical way, the value of the vocation of the intellectual?”* Monsignor 
Ellis himself refuses to answer this question with a clear “yes” or a clear 
“no.” Is it a fact that “if one bases a judgment on one of the most widely 
accepted criteria, namely, the production of scholarly books and learned 
reviews, the general record of American religious (devoted in good measure 
to school work where such intellectual distinctions would be fairly common) 
has not been outstanding nor would it profit by comparison with the achieve- 
ment of their European confreres?”* Even granting the publications are 
not as numerous, does this indicate a lack of an appreciation of the intel- 
letual or scholarship? Is scholarly publication the only or the main cri- 
terion of scholarship? Could the fewness of publications manifest a different 
stage in development of Catholic education rather than a disregard for or 
a lack of interest in the intellectual life? Is it a fact that Catholic higher 
education has failed to develop “habits of work, cherished ideals of research 
ora sense of dedication to an intellectual apostolate?” ‘ 

On the Catholic college level Monsignor Ellis appears to find support for 
much of his criticism of Catholic education. This support comes from two 
investigations, one reporting on the field of science and the other on the 
humanities. Speaking of the sciences the first pair of investigators said, “a 
closer examination of the Catholic institutions reveals that, without exception, 
they lie among the least productive 10 percent of all institutions and con- 
stitute a singularly unproductive sample.” * 


ee 
wan T. Ellis, “American Catholics and the Intellectual Life,” Thought, Autumn, (1955), 
ol XXX, No. 118, pp. 851-888, 

Ibid., p. 865. 

‘Ibid. 872, 

‘lid, 875. 

Robert H. Knapp & H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists, Chicago, 1952, p. 24. 
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The second team of investigators had this to say about Catholics and the 
humanities: 


Similarly, we had expected that Catholic institutions would be marked 
by relatively large contributions to the field of humanities. In this 
speculation, however, we were again mistaken. Catholic institutions, 
though exceptionally unproductive in all areas of scholarship, achieve 
their best record in the sciences.‘ 


To Monsignor Ellis, this lack of achievement in the humanities is 
heightened by the betrayal in the field which should be peculiarly our own, 
The nature of this betrayal has been highlighted during the last quarter of 
a century by such movements as the scholastic revival in philosophy, “which 
found its most enthusiastic and hard-working friends on the campuses of the 
University of Chicago, University of Virginia, Princeton and St. John’s 
College, Annapolis.’” 


Some may still wonder if the picture of Catholic education in America has 
changed very much since the visit in 1941 of an eminent political scientist 
from Cambridge who had this to say of his visit: “In no Western society is 
the intellectual prestige of Catholicism lower than in the country where it is 
so powerful.’” 


Monsignor Ellis, commenting upon this statement says: 


No well-informed American Catholic will attempt to challenge that 
statement. Admittedly, the weakest aspect of the Church in this country 
lies in its failure to produce national leaders and to exercise command- 
ing influence in intellectual circles.° 


Although Monsignor Ellis’s exposé of the weaknesses of Catholic scholar- 
ship is, to say the least, somewhat embarrassing, it is not a lament of des- 
pair. Even in the areas criticized by the author it is not too difficult to 
detect many indications of a steady improvement in Catholic scholarship. 
In the first place, it is good to note that this so-called anti-intellectualism is 
not specifically and peculiarly Catholic. Monsignor Ellis admits: 


Historically Americans have been wary of their scholars, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is a major nation in the world whose history reveals more 
suspicion of its academicians than our own... . It is our own generation 
that has given birth to the terms, “brain trusters” and “eggheads”.... 
Catholics are, and have been, thoroughly Americans, and they have shown 
no more marked disposition to foster scholarship and to honor intel- 
lectual achievement than any other group.” 


That the lack of scholarship or interest in intellectual achievement is not 
indigenous or innate to American Catholicism should be very consoling. If 
other professors rose above this American indifference to achieve renown In 
the academic world, given time, so will more of our Catholic professors, 
religious and lay. 


Secondly, as Monsignor Ellis will admit, most of his sources for his study 
are taken from the nineteen forties or earlier. This was around the time of 
the Second World War. Much has happened in Catholic education since 


© Robert H. Knapp & Joseph J. Greenbaum, The Younger American Scholar, His Collegiate 
Origins, Chicago, 1953, p. 99. 

7 John T. Ellis, op cit., p. 874. 

8 Denis W. Brogan, U.S.A., An Outline of the Country, Its People and Institutions, London, 
1941, p. 65. 

® John T. Ellis, op cit., p. 353. 

% Ibid., pp. 356-357. 
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then. Finally, the fact is that Monsignor Ellis, having publicly expressed 
his ideas on the dearth of American Catholic scholarship and having pointed 
the finger of blame, vindicates in no uncertain terms the vitality of academic 
freedom in Catholic educational circles. 


As you will notice, I have spent some time on the questions raised by 
Monsignor Ellis’s article, because I thought their repetition would serve as 
a good irritant for and an excellent introduction to the topic assigned for 
your mature discussion. The topic, you will recall is, “Why is the American 
Catholic Graduate School Failing to Develop Catholic Intellectualism?” With 
all due respect to the formulator of this question, I should like, for the record, 
to introduce a caveat. The question as worded appears to be based on assump- 
tions which in themselves are open to question. I am encouraged in this belief 
by the directions given me by Father Henle in explaining the meaning of 
the assignment. Father Henle urged me to present “a very frank and clear 
exposition of the difficulties which exist in the American Catholic graduate 
schools, the problems, obstacles and so forth relative to the development of 
Catholic intellectual life.” 


Before we begin to explore some of these difficulties, problems and obstacles 
which confront the American Catholic graduate schools, I should like to dis- 
cuss with you some well-known but often forgotten facts about these gradu- 
ate schools. 


Our graduate schools are in reality newcomers in the field of higher educa- 
tin. Few of them have celebrated their golden jubilee. Many of them saw 
only the Second World War. It would appear somewhat significant that in 
1889 when Catholic University, according to Monsignor Ellis, decided to 
open its graduate school, “the native born Catholics of this country were so 


devoid of scholarly distinctions that the first Rector was compelled to recruit 
his original faculty of eight men from six foreign-born professors and two 
American-born converts.”“ Yet in 1952-53, just sixty-four years later, 
73.8 percent of the entire faculty was composed of laymen. Many of them, 
no doubt, were recruited from Europe and from secular universities of 
America but by the same token many are from Catholic graduate schools of 
this country. Two other examples should be presented. Marquette University 
for the same years had a reported faculty of 753, 700 of whom are laymen.” 
Fordham University has a graduate school faculty in the arts and sciences 
of 109 professors, all but twenty-three of whom are laymen. Again, many 
of these professors are from European and American secular universities; yet 
no small number are from American Catholic universities, including Fordham. 
Needless to say that the vast majority of them are Catholic scholars in the 
true sense of the word. Nor should we close our eyes to the fact that many 
times due to the fear of so-called inbreeding many Catholic universities have 
discriminated against a graduate of one of their own universities. 


Even granted that we are newcomers to the field of higher education, we 
should not forget that there are only eighteen Catholic graduate schools or 
divisions in the United States. Of these eighteen, only ten offer programs 
leading to the doctorate. Of these ten, only six offer such programs in more 
than ten fields of learning. Of these six, one offers the doctorate in twenty- 
four fields, many of which are related to its medical schools, another in 
twenty-two fields, a third in sixteen fields, a fourth in fifteen fields and 
another in twelve." These universities are staffed with professors who are 


1 Ibid., p. 860. 

8 Ibid., p. 366. 

"Fields of Graduate Studies and Advanced Degrees in Catholic Universities, published by 
the Commission on Graduate Studies of the NCEA, Ist ed. 1950, revised in 1954, 
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truly intellectuals. Some, no doubt, are better known than others through 
their publications. Others are just beginning to publish, some will never 
publish no matter how much research they do. It would appear rather 
astounding that this growth should have taken place within the past thirty 
years and more especially during the past fifteen years. 


How did these graduate schools start? Without knowing the full details 
of the births of the various Catholic graduate schools, one would not seem 
to be too far in error if he ascribed to them a very humble origin. They 
began with an idea, a shoestring and a prayer. It is not too irreverent to 
say that the shoestring is still being stretched, the idea has undergone many 
changes and the prayer is still necessary. Yet all of these graduate schools 
have been accredited. Some of them have departments equal to those in 
secular universities which have been in existence for many, many years. 
These historical facts have been brought to your attention not in an ostrich- 
like effort to excuse any or all of our deficiencies, but in order to present a 
frame of reference within which our self-criticism based upon sound experi- 
ence may stabilize what is good and give us the insights for future improve- 
ment. 

THE PURPOSE OF A CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL 


If we examine the structure of American education, we will find “at the 
top a distinct and autonomous administrative unit known as the Graduate 
School.” ** The fact that the graduate school is always found at the top of 
this pyramidal structure would seem to indicate that it has a close connection 
with knowledge and intellectual processes of the college level but also that it 
aims at a level of knowledge which is above and beyond that of the college. 
It is this distinctive level of knowledge that must specify the aims and objec- 
tives of graduate school education. Father Henle gives a good illustration of 
this diversity in the respective levels of knowledge. He says: 


We can teach the child in the elementary school that Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. He can learn it from the teacher or from an elementary 
textbook. In a sense, therefore, he knows it... . A college student can 
learn this same fact in the large context of European and American 
History and may be expected to have a better authority for it than simply 
the word of the teacher. . .. But a complete grasp of the truth and 
meaning of the proposition would belong to the student who would know 
in his own right the original evidence and method by which a profes- 
sional historian can establish the fact.” 


Father Henle concludes: 


That it is this type of knowledge which specifies Graduate studies. It 
may be defined as the personal possession of truth and understanding 
through the personal possession of the evidence and insights on which 
that truth and understanding rest.” 


If this is the distinctive characteristic of graduate education, and I believe 
it is, it would seem to follow that those who enter upon such studies should 
have the desire, at least, to dedicate themselves to an intellectual apostolate. 
They should be determined to seek true scholarship by the development of 
sound work habits and should be motivated in such work by a cherished ideal 
of research. Whether we like it or not, mastery of knowledge, facts and 


44 Robert J. Henle, Dean of the Graduate School, St. Louis University, unpublished article, 
“What is Graduate Education.” 

15 Robert Henle, op. cit., p. 3. 

16 Ibid., p. 4. 
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principles, causes and effects, is attained not by credit-osmosis but by pains- 
taking research. Speaking of the relation of research to graduate schools’ 
aims, Father Henle says: 


The Graduate school is the natural home of research and the specific 
institution for training of research workers. For the pattern of knowl- 
edge necessary for mastery of any field is identical with the pattern of 
discovery in that field and the man who knows how to check and control 
the results of another scholar does, by the same token, know how to 
achieve independent results for himself.” 


This idea of a graduate school as the natural home of research for students 
and faculty dedicated to scholarship and the intellectual apostolate must 
be the norm, circumscribed by our frame of reference, in the light of which 
we should judge the effectiveness of our graduate schools today. In view 
of this norm it would seem to follow that Catholic graduate schools are 
failing to develop Catholic intellectualism, if they are failing to increase the 
number of their Catholic graduates who are dedicated to a life of scholarship, 
to the ideals of research, to the mastery of knowledge and its communication 
to others, either by the written word or in the development of minds which 
are able to continue the scholarly tradition in which they have been inspired. 


Are Catholic graduate schools failing to increase the number of Catholics 
who have obtained a mastery of knowledge and who communicate this to 
others? A thorough answer to this question would require a follow-up study 
or a study of outcomes of each of our graduate schools. There is one study 
that I know of and its results, while pointing out some deficiencies, are rather 
gratifying. However, in the absence of more studies perhaps it may be help- 
ful for our discussion today to consider some of the problems, misunderstand- 
ings, confusion and obstacles the graduate schools face in achieving their 
objectives. If there are misunderstandings, problems and obstacles, and no 
one will deny there are, it would seem somewhat evident that these will be 
found in the faculty or the students or in the administration or in any com- 
bination of them. 


Suppose we cast our raised eyebrows at the students in our graduate 
schools, Who are they? They are, for the most part, the young Catholic 
graduates of our colleges. They are brothers, nuns, priests, religious, Jesuits, 
Franciscans, Maryknoll Fathers, Dominicans, members of other religious 
orders and a number of foreign students. They are not a homogeneous group. 
Some are on scholarships; others are paying their own way. Some have 
come of their own accord; others have been sent. Some have even taken the 
special vow to be perpetual graduate students; others wish to finish as soon 
as possible. 


Since most of our graduate schools originated within our college walls, 
they, like the colleges, are urban. This means that a vast majority of our 
graduate students are “dayhops.” Most of the students are part-time stu- 
dents. The part-time students, lay, priests, brothers and nuns, are teachers 
in nearby high schools and colleges. In order to accommodate this personnel 
many of the graduate classes are held in the late afternoon, three to six, and 
on Saturdays. This dichotomy of work and study creates many problems not 
only for the students but also for the graduate schools and leads in many 
Instances to serious misunderstandings of the aims of such a school. 


It is not infrequent, for example, that a part-time student complains that 
the professor in his research assignments does not take into consideration the 


_—_——. 
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fact that the student is working all night or teaching classes five or six hours 
a day. How can such a student find time for serious study? When can he 
visit the local or Congressional libraries to complete his research? Further. 
more, the student will tell you that he has to correct papers or prepare 
lesson outlines at night and on Sundays he is just too tired to do any research, 
If you suggest that such a student take only one or two courses instead of 
three or four, or if you advise him to give up graduate study until he can 
find time for it, he becomes indignant. If the student is a lay student, his 
job or promotion depends upon his degree. This is unwise pressure from 
colleges. If the student is a nun, Mother Superior has determined that this 
is the way it is going to be. It is obvious that this type of student is inter- 
ested only in credits and a degree, not in scholarly research. The degree for 
him is purely utilitarian, not a quest of mastery in a field of knowledge, 
This student should not be in graduate school. 


This attitude of mind in regard to graduate aims is disturbing enough 
when found in a graduate student, but is it not often engendered and intensi- 
fied by college administrators, high school principals and religious superiors? 
To be sure, they must have professors with certain degrees or they will not 
meet accreditation. But instead of cutting back a teacher’s assignment while 
he is pursuing graduate studies or giving the teacher a paid sabbatical, 
many of our college and religious superiors demand a full-time teaching load 
with a few extracurricular activities thrown in just to make sure their teacher 
will not become too enamored with research. It would be foolish to remark 
that this is not the way to produce or encourage scholars, yet this method of 
procedure, reflecting in all concerned a rather inadequate understanding of 
graduate studies, is highly characteristic of some groups of nuns, brothers, 
diocesan priests and young lay teachers. In some communities it would seem 
that Sister or Brother must teach a full day’s program involving four or five 
different preparations before attending graduate classes in the late afternoon. 
Is it not to be regretted that even additional burdens such as lunch room 
supervision, switch board manipulations and other such chores are imposed 
upon the young religious who is attempting to do graduate study, that is, to 
obtain a mastery of knowledge in a given field of learning? A nun cannot 
even go to a library without a companion and of course this can never take 
place at night. Undoubtedly this is a way of gaining virtue and it. has the 
blessings of obedience but it is not the path that leads to scholarship or to 
enthusiasm for the intellectual apostolate. One of the genuinely disturbing 
facts about this is that these students do have rather high I.Q.’s. However, 
even in this area there are signs of change. These added burdens will be 
dropped as more enlightened leadership develops in the various groups. 


Registration time brings to the fore other quaint misunderstandings in 
regard to the aims and purposes of graduate school. Brother or Mother 
Superior has held in his or her own mind preregistration and their subjects 
appear to register for the courses so selected. It is difficult to explain to the 
registrant that the courses picked do not include some of the core or basi¢ 
courses, that they even omit the beginning course in research, or that the 
chairmen of the departments are well-trained and would like to adapt a pro- 
gram to the needs of the students without so many external assists. However, 
I am happy to say that these preregistrations are becoming fewer. I wish I 
could say the same about those who desire to obtain a degree—not, mind you, 
a mastery of a field of knowledge—by mere summer attendance. Six weeks 
and summer heat are not very conducive to leisured research. 


During the past two or three years I have discussed with recognized 
scholars the deficiencies we have found in Catholic college graduates. What 
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Ihave to say now should not be considered as a blanket or universal charge. 
No one can deny that many of our Catholic college graduates have caught the 
spirit of research and are well on the way to true scholarship. Today, how- 
ever, we are inquiring about problems of the graduate schools. The back- 
ground and attitudes of students who enter graduate schools can legitimately 
give rise to problems. 


One of the scholars who participated in these discussions had this to say 
about Catholic undergraduate education: 


Taken as a whole, American Catholic education today has inherited the 
methods and attitudes of what we can call a “crash” program, developed 
in the late nineteenth century and designed primarily to prevent the 
children of economically and, often, culturally underprivileged Catholic 
immigrants from being religiously absorbed into the Protestant and 
privileged majority. The methods were simple, practical and sometimes 
crude. They were, perhaps, necessary at the time and accomplished their 
purpose. The Catholic immigrants were not absorbed.” 


As a result of this “crash” program much of our education from kinder- 
garten to graduate school seems to be infected by methods and attitudes which 
hinder graduate development. Some of our Catholic college graduates seem 
lost when they arrive at a graduate school campus. They seem somehow 
unable to orientate themselves. They have not acquired the habit of inde- 
pendent work. Unless they are continually being directed or prodded, their 
work ceases when an assignment is completed. They lack initiative. They 
have learned pithy answers without knowing the reasons for or the sources 
of them. In the classroom they are hesitant, they do not seem to have ideas 
of their own, or at least they are not very articulate. They are too much 
interested in knowing what the teacher holds and not sufficiently interested 
in ascertaining divergent views and their supporting evidence. Their reading 
background, especially in history, philosophy, literature and the social sciences, 
is not very extensive. Through a repair process many of those deficiencies 
can be made up during the first year of graduate school, especially if the 
student is intelligent and ambitious. But it does handicap the student for a 
time. This handicap, however, is nothing compared to that of the student who 
has absorbed that “mortal state of the mind’ indicated by the phrase “the 
Catholic ready answer.” This student is always looking for the correct 
formulae rather than the problems and how these problems are to be 
attacked. This state of the mind dries up the impulse to research at its very 
source. If the ready answers are all there, objective, neatly available in 
formulae, there is no need for research and the enthusiasm or philosophizing 
of the professor is unimportant. 


Because the faculties of the graduate schools and colleges have much in 
common with each other and with the administration, we shall discuss them 
together in the remainder of this paper. Every graduate school, I am sure, 
is dismayed by what happens to the many excellent students, nuns, lay men 
and women, priests and brothers who have merited the highest academic 
accolade each year. No doubt various colleges throughout the United States 
have been waiting for them. A new doctor appears in the catalog and the 
school authorities begin quietly but effectively to smother the true research 
potentialities of the promising scholar. He is presented with a heavy schedule 
and is badgered into offering some high-sounding courses in the evening 
school. Those who have been waiting to get rid of an extracurricular activity 


“Charles Donahue, Unpublished Notes. 
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so they can see the ball games in the afternoon pass their burdens on to the 
new doctor. Only if his degree is in science will he receive some protection 
to do the work for which he was trained. Many a promising research scholar 
finds himself, even before he has had a chance to open a book, ensconced 
behind an administrator’s desk. This happens, mind you, in liberal arts col- 
leges and universities whose presidents and deans are always singing high 
praises for the humanities. Deans of liberal arts colleges seem to demand the 
presence of the professors on the campus all day long. The deans feel that 
the professors should be at the disposal of all students for consultation, advice 
and guidance and as moderators of activities. The night time, if there is 
no evening school to be taught, is left for research. Such demands on the 
professor’s time are the ruination of productive research. If at no other 
time in his career, the young doctor should be given a very light schedule 
and plenty of time for research. If he fails to utilize it for that purpose, 
then it is time enough to put him in heavy harness. 


While I believe it would be erroneous to say that the main problems in 
graduate schools are economic, there is no doubt that the lack of substantial 
endowments for scholarship and research awards in most of our Catholic 
graduate schools seriously impedes the scholarly development, not only of the 
faculty, but also prevents our graduate schools from attracting the best stu- 
dents. Even our own Catholic colleges advise their best students to go to 
secular universities where they will receive more substantial rewards. Years 
ago, colleges bought their athletes; today, universities who can afford it buy 
their graduate students. Graduate schools need more full-time students and 
endowments can make this possible. The value of well-trained Catholic 
graduate students and professors for the intellectual life of America must 
be forcibly placed before those who can well afford economic assistance. They 
must be encouraged to become patrons of culture and scholarly research. 


Since our Catholic graduate schools have been forced to operate without 
endowments and since their tuition has never been sufficient to meet operating 
expenses, the faculty have suffered in their take-home pay. The administra- 
tion have not been oblivious of this condition nor have they really felt happy 
about the salaries paid to their professors, but it was the best that could be 
done under the circumstances. That this has been the feeling of the admin- 
istration is evidenced, I believe, in the recent upgrading of faculty salaries 
in most of the Catholic universities. Administrators have taken a bold step 
in this regard and we all hope and pray that God will bless their generosity. 


However, the salaries of the past have rendered many professors econom- 
ically insecure. This insecurity has prevented productive research in that 
the professor was more or less forced to implement his income either by 
teaching more than was suitable or by seeking outside employment. 

To entice a professor by the extra money he can make by teaching at 
night is a clear indication that school authorities do not have much respect 
for scholarship and the pursuit of the intellectual life. 

Catholic graduate schools have no difficulties in allowing a scientist to do 
research during the school day and on the campus, but they seem to balk 
at allowing the professor in the humanities the same opportunity or in pro- 
viding suitable quarters for such research. No professor of the humanities 
goes unaffected by the discriminatory care for the scientists. 

While everyone knows that the methods, technique and tools of research 
have changed not only in the fields of the sciences but also in those of the 
humanities, the implications of these changes have not been fully appreciated 
by some administrations. This becomes painfully apparent when the English 
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or some other department of the humanities requests research equipment, 
slides, projectors, duplicators, conturas, microfilm readers, basic research 
and seminar rooms. For some reason or other administrators seem to feel 
that one microfilm reader or one seminar room should be sufficient to serve 
all the humanities, yet at the same time the same administration will supply 
without blinking an eye a microscope for each student in biology. Today no 
one would think of comparative manuscript studies without mechanical 
readers. Duplicators and conturas have become essential equipment for 
research in the humanities. Consequently, unless professors are supplied with 
these basic tools in sufficient quantities, productive scholarship will continue 
to suffer. There is no particular educational or ascetical value in always doing 
things the hard way. 

Encouragement to both young and established professors on the graduate 
level is very important for the maintenance and promotion of Catholic 
scholarship and productive research. True, there will always be some excellent 
professors with complete mastery in their fields who will never put pen to 
paper. Some have not been in the writing tradition. Others may be per- 
fectionists; they will only publish when they can say the last word and, 
unfortunately, they will not live that long. But young professors should be 
given the opportunity and equipment to develop themselves. 


Another real hindrance to the development of Catholic intellectualism and 
the promotion of serious and continual scholarship is the inability of the 
colleges and universities to provide clerical or financial assistance to its 
scholars for publications and for the numerous administrative duties which 
have become part of their daily chores. Such assistance seems to be necessary 
for the young scholar, especially when he is beginning. The scholar who has 
established himself can find a publisher and financial or clerical assistance. 


It also seems very necessary for the Catholic graduate schools that the 
graduate professors should develop among themselves a greater spirit of com- 
radeship. The old idea of an established scholar taking a newcomer under 
his wing and assisting him with a publisher or introducing him to the proper 
academic circles should be revived. Each graduate school should be a com- 
munity of scholars. Jealousy or selfishness should have no place in such a 
community. 

In addition to the problems facing the lay professors in our Catholic col- 
leges and universities in their development of true scholarship, there would 
seem to be other problems specific to religious. All eighteen graduate schools 
are conducted and controlled by religious or ecclesiastical groups. The 
religious set the academic as well as the financial policies. They determine 
the development of the physical plant. It is their decision which builds a 
gymnasium in preference to a library, an administration mansion rather than 
a faculty lounge, a science building rather than alloting more money for 
research and scholarships in the humanities. The point I am raising is that 
our lay faculty not only do not have any say in the formulation of school 
policies but are also very quick to notice the shifting winds of policy. They 
also observe, and this I think extremely important for the promotion and 
continuance of a tradition of scholarship, what the president and the religious 
members of the academic community think of scholarship. Our lay con- 
freres observe whether we religious are engaged in or even interested in 
research; whether we publish; still more what we think about publications; 
how sincere we are in obtaining a mastery of knowledge in our fields of 
Specialization. In these matters actions speak louder than words. 


Perhaps the criticisms of Monsignor Ellis pertain more to the religious 
than to our lay faculty. Many members of our lay faculty do possess a 
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mastery of knowledge in their field of specialization. Many of them do 
publish. Some of them have an international reputation. This is true of 
some who have been born and educated in America. When, however, we 
turn from the study of our lay professors to that of the religious members, 
nuns, brothers, priests, of our academic communities, the contrast may be 
somewhat noticeable. Why? Certainly the scholarly works of the medieval 
monks and the prolific original contributions of the great scholastics would 
seem to deny any incompatibility between the life of a religious and that of 
a scholar. 


What has happened to the religious scholars in America? Perhaps one 
reason for their apparent neglect to continue the scholarly dialogue with 
their academic Catholic and secular confreres may be found in the simple 
fact that the religious for the most part have been engaged in building the 
schools, the classrooms, the laboratories and the curricula. Many religious 
obtained advanced degrees for this purpose. Of the past great number of 
religious who have labored to build our colleges and universities, it may truly 
be said that they have tilled the soil and planted the seed; its growth and 
increase are for the present and future generations. Furthermore, all during 
these early years one may also find a certain type of insecurity among reli- 
gious. This insecurity, comparable to the economic insecurity of our lay 
professors, may be described as a lack of tenure in a specialized field. The 
religious lives under obedience. The needs of his order or congregation very 
frequently determine not only the field of his specialty but also his position 
and work. This sense of insecurity cannot help but have an effect upon his 
scholarly development. This feeling of insecurity seems to be heightened by 
the fact that religious do not begin graduate studies, or at least, do not 
complete all work for an advanced degree, until rather late in life. The lay 
professor by the time he is forty, has been teaching his specialty for fifteen 
or twenty years. This is not true of most religious. When the religious 
comes to express his thoughts in writing there looms upon the horizon the 
added hurdle of censorship. Sometimes censors deal rather severely with the 
first few articles of the burgeoning scholar. 


Religious communities of women, it would seem, have greater difficulties 
to overcome in order to develop a tradition of scholarship through research 
and publications. Their life is quite confining. Their access to public libraries, 
field work, intellectual gatherings and other research tools appears to be 
rather limited. 


If the religious communities of women are hampered in their access to the 
tools and sources of scholarship, those composed of priests are not without 
their specific problems. In most instances the priests have ample access to 
the tools and sources of research, but it seems more difficult for many a 
priest to go into a library or a laboratory rather than the confessional; to 
prepare an article for publication rather than a sermon for the people; to 
examine his sources of evidence rather than to administer the Sacraments to 
the living; to give a course of lectures rather than a retreat. 


The priest-professors, then, are also faced with a strong dichotomy. The 
apostolate of the active ministry pulls them one way and that of the intel- 
lectual, another. It would seem that the time has come for both the religious 
who teach in and for the superiors who operate the schools to realize that 
both activities are full-time activities, fall, spring and summer. The professor 
must realize that his profession calls for a very high form of self-abnegation. 
The priest-professors must be convinced that the long years of continued 
scientific study necessary for a mastery of knowledge are just as much in the 
service of God as those works which have a more immediate and apostolic 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD DEGREE PROGRAM IN NURSING? 


MISS GLADYS KINIERY, DEAN, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I plan to limit my discussion today to the basic professional degree pro- 
gram. As you know, many colleges and universities conduct bachelors’ pro- 
grams for registered nurses who have graduated from hospital diploma 
courses, but I believe our interest today is directed to collegiate preparation 
for first level nursing. 


What do we mean by the degree program in nursing? In general we may 
say that an educational program leading to a degree in a professional field 
should attain the objectives of both general and professional education, 
because it is a combination of both. In order to meet general educational 
objectives, the program should give a foundation in liberal arts subjects aimed 
at the development of the whole student. Because of the limitation of time 
spent in the academic portion of the program due to state registration laws 
in relation to nursing content, we look specifically to general education to 
contribute experiences leading to facility in communication skills, to an 
understanding of man’s nature, to an understanding of the development of 
society and particularly of man’s relation to present-day society and to a 
scientific foundation for nursing content. In order to meet the professional 
educational objective, the program should provide learning experiences which 
prepare the individual for her function as a professional nurse. You may 
ask: “What is this function?” Nursing is today indeed very confused as to 
the answer to that question. I should like to call your attention to the com- 
prehensive definition of professional nursing as given by Sister M. Olivia, 
Dean of the School of Nursing Education at The Catholic University of 
America, which emphasizes nursing the whole patient, body, mind, and spirit, 
in health and in illness as well as giving a family and community health 
service. 


Nursing in its broadest sense may be defined as an art and a science 
which involves the whole patient—body, mind, and spirit; promotes his 
spiritual, mental, and physical health by teaching and by example; 
stresses health education and health preservation, as well as ministration 
to the sick; involves the care of the patient’s environment—social and 
spiritual as well as physical; and gives health service to the family and 
community as well as to the individual. 


If we accept this definition of nursing, and I believe all sound nursing 
educators do, it gives us an idea of the learning experiences needed in both 
areas of the degree program to prepare a nurse to function effectively. 


If the objectives, then, are those of both general and professional educa- 
tion, how can they be attained? In the programs now operating there are 
marked differences as to organizational structure, curriculum, and clinical 
experience facilities. Some programs are five years in length, some four; 
some are integrated and under university supervision throughout, others are 
segregated portions of college and hospital experience; some differentiate 
nursing theory and practice from that of the hospital diploma program, 
others do not. The sequence of academic and professional work also varies 


greatly. 
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It is not surprising that educational administrators in colleges and uni- 
versities are indeed bewildered by the conflicting standards in nursing educa- 
tion programs. It would be helpful if nursing educators could agree upon 
an acceptable pattern, as educators in the medical, dental, and legal profes- 
sions have done. The “topsy” type of development is still prevalent in nursing 
education, I regret to say. You may ask: “Are there any patterns that are 
better than others in achieving the objectives of the educational program?” 
In my opinion, there are such patterns. We do have helpful guides in the 
organization or reorganization of degree programs in colleges and universities. 
There are two publications of the National League of Nursing Education 
which give specific recommendations as to organizational structure, curricu- 
lum objectives and content. These pamphlets are “Guide for the Organization 
of Collegiate Schools of Nursing,” and “Problems of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing Offering Basic Professional Programs.” An exhaustive study of 
nursing and nursing education was completed in 1947 by Dr. Esther Lucile 
Brown, which in turn resulted in the publication of Nursing for the Future. 
Dr. Brown’s recommendations strongly favored the integrated four-year pro- 
gram of general and professional education under complete control of a 
unit in nursing in an institution of higher learning. It was recommended 
that these programs develop in institutions with existing facilities, such as 
a medical school and an adequate clinical experience field. 


What, then, are the guiding principles in the development of a good pat- 
tern? As mentioned before, perhaps the first principle is that of proper 
organizational structure within the college or university, so that the educa- 
tional and administrative policies of the university will prevail within the 
nursing unit. In this way educational objectives will take precedence over 
service objectives. Nursing programs should be governed, in so far as possi- 
ble, by the general degree requirements and the undergraduate school policies 
of the university as a whole. Some adaptations must be made because of the 
nature of the specialization as compared to major fields of study in the 
academic fields, but in general the lower division sequence of the liberal arts 
college can be followed. 


The second principle is that adequate liberal arts content must be included 
if the objectives of general education are to be met. Nursing programs in 
this respect do not compare favorably with other professional education. 
Degree programs in nursing usually do not include more than two years or 
sixty semester hours of academic work, and some include even less. This, I 
am sure, is a problem to many educators, as general educational objectives 
are being poorly met and the program, although leading to a degree, is not 
essentially different from the hospital diploma program unless it includes a 
considerable amount of general education content. Certainly in Catholic 
institutions it is very important to include concepts from the fields of his- 
tory, sociology, psychology, and philosophy which are an essential foundation 
for the practice of professiona! nursing as defined by Sister Olivia. 

The third principle and the one which is most often violated is that of 
university control of the hospital experience. You cannot have control of 
the entire program and a consideration of educational objectives throughout 
unless it is under the direct supervision of the university faculty. The uni- 
versity or college should not award semester-hour credit for experiences 
which may not be educational in nature. Also, if we feel that general edu- 
cation is a necessary foundation for the understandings and abilities needed 
in the performance of the nursing function in its broad sense, the nursing 
experience of the student with college background should be on a different 
level from that of the student entering the program directly from high 
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school. If we expect the professional nurse to be able to use judgment and 
to understand and meet the total needs of the patient, she must develop these 
abilities in her student nursing experience, and the college work should 
become an integral part of this experience. In my opinion it is very unsound 
to think that one can use the same teaching methods with two groups of 
students of dissimilar backgrounds. It is often said that the learning of 
nursing technics is the same whether the student has had some college work 
or not. If we believe in the value of general education, we should recognize 
that it has a contribution to make to the nursing care situation. The stu- 
dent’s understanding of the patient is broader; her performance of the tech- 
nical aspects of nursing is based on an understanding of the principles 
involved, and therefore her total skill is developed on a different and higher 
level. 


This matter of controlling the hospital experience of the student is the one 
which poses the greatest problems, both in implementation from the hospital 
service standpoint and from the standpoint of the cost of clinical supervision. 
The clinical situation must be one of very close and direct supervision, so 
that real learning may take place. The ratio of instructor to students must 
be higher even than that in college laboratory courses. In good programs it 
is one instructor to every 10 or 12 students. This instructor must be teaching 
in the nursing situation in the hospital wards whenever the students are 
assigned to patient care. Only then can the university evaluate the hospital 
experiences in relation to learning. This kind of education is expensive. Can 
Catholic institutions of learning afford to absorb the financial loss involved? 
If not, they should not develop programs in the field of nursing education. 
If they can afford it, they can make a contribution so great that it cannot 
be evaluated in terms of money, as the contribution will be in terms of an 
invaluable community service in the health field, and to Catholic Action in 
the fundamental patient-nurse relationship. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDY FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


(Chairman: Sister M. Digna, O.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn.) 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


The purpose of this meeting is to consider ways and means of reorganizing 
the study of the Catholic women’s colleges in order to secure the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the NCEA College and University Department 
and also to determine the mind of the representatives of the colleges here 
on the desirability of publishing either in mimeograph, planograph, 01 
printed form a brochure which will summarize the work of the study up to 
the present time. Since no further activity has been engaged in since the 
Atlantic City meeting last year, I will ask Sister Silveria of St. Xavier’s 
College for Women, Chicago, to read a summary of that meeting. 


In 1954 in Chicago, the Rev. Cyril Meyer, then president of the College 
and University Department, met with the representatives of the Cooperative 
Study, and in answer to the question whether or not the group might make 
contributions to finance the study, stated that there was no reason why the 
colleges interested in making the study might not contribute funds for this 
purpose. Sister Mary Frederick, who assumed responsibility for the finances 
during Sister Emmanuel’s absence, will give a report concerning the contri- 
butions and the disbursements up to date. 


As you will note in the College Newsletter, the Executive Committee 
received a report read by Father Cyril Meyer, chairman of a subcommittee 
appointed to appraise the study. The statement in reference to the status quo 
of the Cooperative Study indicates that the Executive Committee “does not 
favor their sponsorship of this activity in its present form” although the 
Executive Committee stated, “Our report should be interpreted in no way as 
opposing the principles behind this cooperative study of Catholic colleges fox 
women.” On the basis of the sympathetic attitude of the committee in refer- 
ence to such studies and their needs, Brother Bonaventure Thomas will com- 
ment on the possibility of the reorganization of the study. 


After discussing this problem with Brother Bonaventure Thomas in Febru: 
ary, and following his lead, I asked Sister Mary Frederick to outline the 
organizational setup of the Sister Formation group. 


The last item on the agenda is the bringing together and concretizing what 
has been accomplished up to the present time which will end the Cooperative 
Study as originally set up. The suggestion made in November by Sister 
Josetta seemed wise. It involved using the monies on hand to finance a 
brochure—the other side of the picture, as it were, of the report, How Fare 
American Women. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 
FIRST MEETING 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


Top of the Park Room, 11th Floor, Woodner Hotel 
Presiding: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, President, Department 
of Superintendents, NCEA 
10:30 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING 


11:00 AMM. PREPARING CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FOR 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
APOSTOLATE 


Rev. Bertrand J. Gulnerich, Field Representative, National Center, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
11:20 A.M. REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Moral and Spiritual Values 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2. Committee on Moral Problems in Secondary Schools 
Rev. David C. Fullmer, Assistant Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
12:15 P.M. CATHOLIC BOOKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Presentation by officers of the Association 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON—Golden Steer Room, Woodner Hotel 


2:15 P.M. REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
1. The Lay Teacher in the Catholic School 
Rev. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of Parish Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
2. Problems of Accreditation and Affiliation and Teacher Training 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Secretary, Catholic School Board, 
Louisville, Ky. 
4:00 P.M. PROBLEMS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Chairman: Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate Secretary, Special 
Education Department, NCEA 
Panelists: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, Assistant Superintendent of Parish 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo. “The Education of the Exceptional Child 
Is a Part of and not apart from Total Education” 
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Rev. David C. Fullmer, Assistant Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. “Day Classes for the Deaf, the Blind, and 
the Hard-of-hearing Child” 


Rev. John J. Graham, Assistant Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. “Remedial Reading and Speech Correc- 
tion Program in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia” 


Rev. John B. McDowell, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. “The Educable Mentally Retarded Child” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
A VISIT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE 
Snow Room, North Building, 4th and Independence Ave., N. W. 
Presiding: Mr. Terrence Scantlebury, Executive Secretary, HEW 
10:15 A.M. Assemble at Auditorium 
10:30 A.M. Welcome by Undersecretary Hunt 
10:50 A.M. Presentation by Dr. Scheele, Surgeon General 


11:20 A.M. Presentation by Commissioner Larrick, Food and Drug 
Administration 


11:50 A.M. Presentation by Commissioner Schottland, Social Security 
12:20 P.M. Presentation by Miss Switzer, Vocational Rehabilitation 
12:50 P.M. Adjournment for Luncheon in Cafeteria 

2:15 P.M. Introduction of Secretary Folsom 

2:30 P.M. Presentation by Dr. Brownell, Commissioner of Education 
4:30 P.M. Adjournment to attend NCEA Reception 


BUFFET AND RECEPTION 
5:30 to 7:30 P.M. 
Top of the Park Room, 11th Floor, Woodner Hotel 


Invited guests of the National Catholic Educational Association include 
officers and staff members of national educational and cultural organizations. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Top of the Park Room, 11th Floor, Woodner Hotel 


Presiding: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, President, Department 
of Superintendents, NCEA 


PROBLEMS IN READING 


10:00 A.M. 1. Can Johnny Read? 
Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Professor of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 
2. Reading Readiness* 
Dr. Thomas J. Maloney, Principal, Nathan Hale School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


-_. 


*Dr. Maloney’s address was published in the May, 1956, issue of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin. 
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3. Reading in Relation to Other Learning Media 
Miss Gertrude M. Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


4, Learning to Read in the Social Studies 
Miss Marion A. Anderson, Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON (Individual Arrangements) 


2:15 P.M. 5. Remedial Reading 
Dr. Katherine G. Stefic, Director, Remedial Clinic, Child 
Center, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


6. Reading Clinic 
Dr. E. Elona Sochor, Director, Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7. Summing Up and Discussion 
Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


An exceptional degree of enthusiasm characterized this annual meeting. 
Interest and eager participation were manifested by the superintendents from 
the outset. This was due, in great part, to the new tailoring applied to pro- 
gram planning and arrangement. The Secretary General and his staff re- 
served the first day for interim reports of the standing committees. The sec- 
ond day was devoted entirely to a visit to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. On the third day the program presented two sessions on 
reading in view of the controversy aroused by “Why Johnny Can’t Read.” 
So warmly received was this program pattern for the three day parley that 
the superintendents approved it for future meetings. 


Following is an outline of the proceedings. Father Gulnerich earnestly 
submitted a proposal that every superintendent consider the value of adding 
a training unit to the high school curriculum in order to prepare our youth 
for an active role in the apostolate to Catholic children in public schools. 


The Committee on Moral and Spiritual Values, represented by the chairman, 
Monsignor Sylvester J. Holbel, gave evidence in their report of prudent and 
thoughtful study. It was emphasized that the report was of an interim nature 
and presented the opinions of the members, subject to review by their religious 
superiors. In the opinion of the committee: a) basic religious truth can be 
taught in the public schools; b) religious truths are treated by some teachers 
as sociological phenomena; c) that all superintendents endeavor to aid in 
having factual material on Catholic teachings presented accurately in the 
local syllabi of public schools and in the textbooks selected for use there. The 
committee recommended that a full time director and a commission be estab- 
lished to prepare such curriculum for adoption by the public schools. 


Next, the Committee on Moral Problems, with Father David Fullmer as 
chairman, reported that they had selected the following problems for study 
but stated that other notable problems would be studied in future years. Those 
in the current interim report are: a) the practice of using realistic modern 
Catholic novels in high school and college literature classes, such novels as 
those by Evelyn Waugh, Graham Greene, Francois Mauriac and Bloy; b) por- 
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nographic magazines purchased and read by high school pupils; c) code of 
ethics governing athletics; d) drinking; e) sororities and fraternities. 


At the afternoon session, Father James Hoflich read a report of his com- 
mittee which is studying the place of the lay teacher in the Catholic school. 
The most important consideration was given to: a) lay teachers should be 
integrated with the religious on the staff; b) lay teachers should have the 
same qualifications required by the state department of education for teach- 
ers in the public schools with similar assignments. 


Monsignor Felix N. Pitt reported on the problems concerned with accredi- 
tation and teaching training. The mimeographed copy of these remarks, dis- 
tributed to the members present, will prove of service to those confronted with 
difficulties in this area. 


At the late afternoon session, Father William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate 
Secretary, Department of Special Education, NCEA, presided. The four 
panelists presented scientific and persuasive papers with cogent arguments 
on behalf of assistance for the exceptional child. If public school adminis- 
trators accept their obligation to these children, we, in view of our philoso- 
phy, must extend our programs and facilities to include these children who 
have a claim on us. 


SECOND DAY. As one can see from the program shown above, the second 
day of the meeting was devoted to a thoroughly rewarding visit to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. Seated in the Snow Room, our 
department members enjoyed the interesting explanation of the services af- 
forded by the Department as given by the chief officers. A buffet and recep- 
tion were given in honor of these HEW officers and aides at the Hotel Wood- 
ner in the early evening. 


THIRD DAY. Monsignor Thomas J. Quigley opened this meeting with 
prayer. Two sessions were presented on problems related to reading. Experts 
of outstanding merit shared the outcomes of years of experimentation and 
experience. While these splendid papers deserve full reporting, we wish to 
record here that the superintendents came away from these discussions con- 
vinced that their reading programs were conforming to a good psychological 
approach as well as a Catholic respect for the nature of the child. 


Business Meeting. It was decided to issue a prepared statement on the 
approaching White House Conference, November 29, 30, December 1. This 
statement would commend the President for convening this group of some 
nineteen hundred educators and lay men while adding the assurance of prayers 
and good will on the part of Catholic educators. 


Report of Resolutions Committee comprised of Monsignor Pitt, Louisville, 
Monsignor Crowley, Burlington, Vt., and Father Sullivan, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Whereas, the Superintendents’ Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association is meeting in plenary annual convocation at the Wocdner 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., on November 8, 9 and 10, 1955, and this body of 
Catholic educators and school administrators is grateful to all who have con- 
tributed to the excellent program of these days, 


Be it resolved, that sincere sentiments of appreciation be extended to His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washing- 
ton, for the hospitality afforded the delegates attending this meeting; 


Be it resolved, that sincere appreciation be conveyed to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, Assistant Di- 
rector, Department of Education, NCWC, and their esteemed associates in the 
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national offices, for their outstanding professional service and leadership and 
particularly for their preeminence in interpreting Catholic education for us 
and to the public; 


Be it resolved, that we commend the officers and directors of this Depart- 
ment for the excellent program of this meeting, particularly for the interim 
reports of the standing committees. We are confident these committees and 
their work will result in much useful information for our guidance and plan- 
ning in our respective school systems. We wish to assure the members of 
these committees of our support in all their future efforts. 


Be it resolved that: 
We take this occasion to commend the vision of the Secretary General in 


attaching to the staff of the National Catholic Educational Association an 
Associate Secretary for Special Education. 


We recognize the importance of special education from the viewpoint of 
opportunity for all educable children and its still greater importance from 
the viewpoint of Christian justice and charity toward the handicapped men- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


We appreciate the notable progress already made under the direction of 
the Reverend William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., and we express the hope that the 
work of special education in each diocese and in the country as a whole will 
continue to develop as an integral part of the whole pattern of Catholic 
education. 


Be it resolved, that our sincere appreciation be extended to Monsignor 
Hochwalt for arranging the visitation to the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, a most profitable experience for all superintendents attending. 
Also that our thanks be offered to the Secretary of the Department, the Hon- 
orable Marion Folsom; to the Undersecretary, Dr. Hunt; to the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Brownell; to the Surgeon General, Dr. Scheele; to Com- 
missioner Schottland; Commissioner Larrick; Assistant Commissioner Hunt; 
and to the Executive Secretary of the Department, Mr. Scantlebury, for their 
interesting and informative presentation of facts and their courtesy to the 
visiting superintendents. Furthermore, we look forward to the opportunity of 
visiting other departments of our Government in subsequent years. 


Be it resolved, that we extend our sincere thanks to Dr. Donald D. Durrell, 
Dr. Thomas J. Maloney, Miss Gertrude M. Lewis, Miss Marion A. Anderson, 
Dr. Katherine G. Stefic and Dr. E. Elona Sochor for their comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the problems in reading. In view of the nationwide interest in 
these problems, their discussion was most timely. 


Be it resolved, that a report of the proceedings of the annual November 
meeting be prepared by the secretary and transmitted to each diocesan super- 
intendent. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FELIX N. PITT 
WILLIAM A. CROWLEY 
JOSEPH V. SULLIVAN 


In view of the impending White House Conference on Education the last 
week of this month, the Catholic school superintendents of the United States 
reaffirm the resolution of the NCEA in its meeting at Atlantic City last April. 
That resolution stated: 


Resolved, that the National Catholic Educational Association pledge its 
cooperation with this broadly conceived study of education and encourage 
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its members to participate as actively as possible in these conferences, to 
the end that the educational needs of all American children receive full 
and adequate attention. 


Be it further resolved that all members of the department say a special prayer 
for the success of the conference. 


Report of Nominations Committee comprised of Monsignor Timothy 
Q’Leary, chairman; Monsignor Carroll Deady, and Monsignor John Paul 
Haverty. The following officers were suggested to the department members: 
For President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Delegates to the General Executive Board: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, 

New Orleans, La.; Very Rev. Msgr, Laurence O’Connell, Belleville, Ill. 


General members of the Department’s Executive Committee: 
1. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. (until November, 1956). 
. Rev. R. C. Ulrich, Omaha, Neb. (1957). 
. Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Bradley, Sante Fe, N. M. (1958). 
. Rt. Rev. Msgr. James N. Brown, San Francisco, Calif. (1959). 
. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter C. Connell, Springfield, Mass. (1960). 


Submitted by: 


ROBERT J. MAHER, 
Secretary, pro tem. 


SECOND MEETING 


The superintendents held their annual dinner in the Tiara Room of the 
Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis on Thursday, April 5. After the dinner the 
Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Shreveport, La., 
spoke to the superintendents on “The Pastor and the Pundits,” and the Rev. 
Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., Education Editor of America, described “A Day in 
the Class of Freeman Butts.” 





ADDRESS 
THE PASTOR AND THE PUNDITS 


REV. JOSEPH B. GREMILLION, PASTOR, ST. JOSEPH’S PARISH, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


With the increasing maturity of the Church in our country we must focus 
increasing emphasis upon the deepening of the intellectual life of the whole 
Church, both clergy and laity. We now hear repeated variations of this re- 
frain from outstanding voices like Bishop John Wright, Father John Courtney 
Murray, Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, M. Jacques Maritain, Christopher Daw- 
son, and Dean Hugh Taylor of Princeton’s Graduate School. The published 
talks, articles, and books of these men and their associates are the soil and 
soul from which my thoughts this evening rise forth. I invoke all they stand 
for as introduction to my thesis, fully confident that this distinguished audi- 
ence needs no introduction to these great men whom I dare call upon to intro- 
duce my subject. 


I address myself to only one area of their thesis: the bestirring of the in- 
tellectual life of the laity at the level of parish and community. I am not now 
concerned with the clergy and religious. I am a pastor, not an educator in 
the strict, formal sense. I shall not discuss scholarship or curriculum, degrees 
or credits from a faculty or campus point of view. I concern myself with 
the graduate of your high schools and colleges after he moves into our parish, 
after he is married and has begun his family, after he has established his 
work and business or professional status, after he has become a citizen of 
the bodies politic, after he assumes his full role as an adult member in the 
Church KATHOLIKOS, Our Lord’s Mystical Body. 


I shall speak about your alumni, my parishioners, presuming to class some 
fraction among my parishioners within the intellectual ladder at the bottom 
rung position. 

Six months ago in this very city Bishop Wright said in his Founder’s Day 
Address at St. Louis University: 

At a moment when the word “intellectual” has become a reproach and 
when the vocation of the intellectual has become obscured or even dis- 
credited, is it not time to reflect prayerfully on Christ the Divine Intel- 
lectual, the Eternal LOGOS of the Father . . . the Word of God. 


Bishop Wright continues: 

Meditation on Christ so understood ... will throw new light on the 
Christlike function of the genuine intellectual, called to imitate Christ 
by making incarnate in each generation and each culture something .. . 
of the treasures of eternal wisdom and knowledge, the divine ideas 
summed up totally and perfectly in the Person of the Son, the LOGOS, 
the Verbum (quod) caro factum est et habitavit in nobis . 

(End quote from Bishop Wright, Catholic Mind, March, 1956, p. 126.) 


Bishop Wright then rallies the thin ranks of Christian scholars to (I quote 
him again): “The battle for the minds of men, for the furtherance of ideas 
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rather than political boundaries or military spheres . . . a battle in which the 
Holy Catholic Church not only belongs but must be victorious if God’s will is 
to prevail.” (Ibidem, p, 128). 


I perceive and heartily agree with these pleas for the intellectual apostolate 
at Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, Oxford and other top level campuses—an 
intensification of the immeasurable work Maritain, Dawson, Murray, Gilson 
and others have begun so auspiciously. This intellectual apostolate touches 
my parishioners because the deans of Louisiana State, Texas A. and M., and 
Tulane University, as well as the brighter lights among these faculties, re- 
ceived their Ph.D.’s from these top-level institutions; whence, too, come 
numerous textbooks, reference works, theories, and “schools of thought.” 


My further plea is that we invigorate our apostolate to intellectuals not 
only from the top trickling downward, but also from the bottom percolating 
upward, presuming that even some parishioners may be classed within the 
intellectual ladder at the bottom rung position. I hold that we can have a 
grass roots ferment of cultural and intellectual life. That we can and we 
must. 


Suburbana Americana is the new sociological darling. The beguiling char- 
acter and traits of suburbia and exurbia are now the object of affectionate 
attention from swarms of statisticians and social researchers. Very properly 
our Catholic sociologists, all too few in number, Fathers Thomas, Fichter and 
Fitzpatrick, Professors Kane, Clark, and others begin to analyze this subur- 
ban setting in which hundreds of new Catholic parishes and schools have been 
established in the decade since the War. 


Seven years ago my Bishop assigned me to the establishment of such an 
upper middle class parish in a city of 160,000, a city typically Southern in 
religious and racial complexion, only 7% Catholic. Our suburban people are 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, and geologists, corporation officers and depart- 
ment heads, educators, bankers, contractors, brokers, realtors, sales managers 
and regional big-brand franchise holders. 


As I came to know my people this striking fact stood out: the high percent- 
age among them who had college and university backgrounds. In order to 
guide me in my pastoral role in breaking the bread of life, in order to deter- 
mine vaguely what bill of fare my people could best digest and assimilate, 
the milk of babes or the meat of adult men, we began asking in the parish 
census questions about educational background. Unfortunately, I am not a 
sociologist. These surveys were nonprofessional, amateurish, inaccurate be- 
yond a doubt. But they are sufficiently accurate to reveal an over-all picture. 


The best sampling which I shall report was taken by two major seminari- 
ans, theological students, in summer 1955. They called upon 160 families, a 
80% cross section of the parish, for interviews of thirty to sixty minutes. 


We found that of the 160 husbands, 123 had attended college for an average 
of three and one-half years each. Among the 160 wives, 73 had made college 
studies for an average of two and one-half years each. 


Of the 160 couples, 84 were mixed marriages. In our survey we interviewed 
non-Catholic spouses as well as Catholics. We found that among the 123 
college men, only fourteen, or 12% had gone to Catholic colleges, while 109, 
or 88%, were products of non-Catholic campuses. A higher fraction of the 
college wives, 18%, attended Catholic institutions. 


Data about place of birth, occupation, number of moves since marriage, 
converts, elementary and secondary education, et cetera, was also obtained. 
Time and place tonight do not permit comment. The focus must remain upon 
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the astonishing concentration of college alumni we find in our suburban 
American parishes. And making all allowance for deficiency in our method- 
ology and interpretation, I do submit that having 76% of the fathers of the 
parish with three and one-half years of college work presents a fact and a 
challenge of prime import for the Church in America and presents a fact and 
a challenge of prime import to you, the good stewards of our burgeoning 
educational system. 

We who are the Church continue Christ in time and space. Christ the Vine 
lives on in our own age and culture. We must cultivate a vineyard which 
proliferates verdant foliage into the airy reaches of scholarship and erudition. 
But likewise a healthy plant must sink its roots into the more earthy soil 
of the workaday world. 

The true student of history pierces beyond the surface debris of mere war 
and dynasty to discern in human events close interrelation between the 
dominant ideas of a given period, the ideals and values derived by society’s 
thinkers from their concept of truth, and the cultural temper to which these 
ideas and ideals give birth. The study of history is primarily the study of the 
incarnation of ideas, the idea becoming the flesh of the social body. As alteri 
Christi, priests of the Logos, we might summarize our mission with this Cic- 
eronian phrase: Verbum incarnandum est. The layman partakes of the same 
mission. He must incarnate Christ. 

I submit that the ideas generated by “American academic circles” take on 
flesh, become incarnate in the managerial, professional, political, and work 
life of my parishioners—in the Monday morning real life situations of the 
operating room, editorial] staff, court chamber, bargaining table, board of 
directors, labor halls, country club barbecues, and legislative floors. By their 
agency the idea becomes the act, social theory becomes the contract, political 
ideal the statute. 

We must conceive of education as a lifelong experience. We must acknowl- 
edge that the present tenor of parish and Catholic community life offers 
little to the college man who would continue the quest. The graduate leaves 
an intellectual campus climate with its lectures and library, seminars and 
bull sessions. The world he enters of business and politics, diaper-changing 
and country-clubbing, is an intellectual wasteland. His mind is after all still 
a tender plant, and finding no suitable environment, the life of the mind 
quickly withers and dies. He needs prepared ground to sink his roots; he 
needs nourishment; he needs communication with others for cross-fertilization. 

To nourish the life of the mind, fifteen minutes from the pulpit are wholly 
inadequate timewise and perforce our pulpits address themselves to a broad 
embrace of ages and conditions, on subjects rather strictly religious. Most 
study groups and discussion clubs are kindergartens. Pamphlets only whet, 
or frustrate, appetites. Our monthly Catholic culture series featuring big- 
name lectures offer hors d’oeuvres without meat and potatoes. Hopefully, 
serious books and periodicals like America and Commonweal begin to reach 
a wider audience, but recent surveys show that we read less than any other 
nation in the West. Cities fortunate enough to boast a Catholic college find 
until now that radiation from the campus barely reaches the adults of the 
area. Educational TV is a baby question mark. 

Faced now with the striking concentration of college alumni cited earlier, 
faced now with a Catholic people a generation and more removed from our 
ancestral migrant slums, and due to other causes I am not now able to recite, 
this drab scene of parish and community life can and must and will be recon- 
structed. The curtain has raised on the new setting. Beginnings, pioneer 
efforts, experiments are underway. 
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We know something of the Adult Education Section of our own NCEA. 
Monsignor Cox continues the expanding night school at St. John’s in down- 
town Philadelphia. Some four hundred adults meet weekly for noncredit 
courses in the five centers of the institute begun by Cardinal Stritch last 
September with Russell Barta as director. Father Henri Foltz of Wilmington 
has been assigned by his Bishop to offer adults courses in philosophy and 
liberal subjects. The Thomas More Institute of Montreal continues full blast. 
The labor schools now broaden their offerings. Extension courses currently 
receive closer attention from college faculties and administrators. Pax 
Romana comes of age under Dean Taylor of Princeton and Father Rooney of 
Catholic University. 


I undertake no exhaustive survey of these manifestations. They are many 
and varied. They are woefully needed. 


To meet our own pastoral need we are experimenting in our own city with 
what we term the Collegium. 


The Collegium is a loose affiliation of men and women of the community 
associating together to bestir their intellectual, cultural, and vocational life 
as adults. The roots of the Collegium go back some five years when I began 
fortnightly confabs with ten selected men, men with innate and developed 
traits of leadership, men thirty to forty years of age who shared a common 
concern for the social problems of our city and region: the integration of the 
Negro, labor-management relations, problems in the body politic, educational 
theory, the family breakdown, et cetera. 


These ten lawyers, doctors, and businessmen had little knowledge of the 
encyclicals and the Church’s social teachings, and even less grasp of the 
philosophical and theological sources of social justice and charity. They 
perceived the inadequacy and rootlessness of the basic ideas motivating the 
social institutions in which they fulfill their role. They began asking: What 
are human rights? Whence derive duties? Why do men work? Why did 
God create natural resources? What is life all about? What is matter and 
spirit? The intellect and will? How do they operate? What of immortality? 
Good and evil? Who is God? Who am I? What is society? Its purpose and 
institutions? What is the meaning of history? Of today’s crisis? Where 
4 I a in? What is my role and vocation in the plan of Christ and His 

urch? 


I am now convinced that a goodly percentage of men will cry out for 
these ultimates given the challenge and the atmosphere. Essentially our 
people are not as shallow and superficial intellectually as might be concluded 
from the husks we and the pundits offer them. I refer you to an article 
appearing under my pen name, Louis G. Martin, in America magazine, August 
27, 1955, entitled “Intellectual Life at the Parish Level.” I recount six con- 
versations with six parishioners over a single weekend, conversations which 
reflect the depth we must plumb in enabling our laity to meet the many- 
faceted challenges of contemporary life. A goodly number will drink from 
that grandly flowing stream of Plato and Aristotle, Justin Martyr and 
Augustine, Albertus Magnus and Aquinas, Bellarmine, More and Maritain, 
Suhard, Leo and the Piuses. 


Evolving from this first group the Collegium, I must insist, is still in the 
experimental stage. With pardonable presumption we incorporate elements of 
Newman’s Idea of a University and Hutchins’ Great Books conversation, with 
the pragmatic realities of our people and city, our nation and world. 


The Collegium structure is simple: an executive committee of four laymen 
and myself as part-time director, all appointed by our Bishop upon our 
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nomination. Later we hope to acquire a full-time director, probably a layman, 
and to incorporate under a state educational charter. 


The embryonic Collegium now sponsors four principal offerings: the Soiree, 
the Group, the Newsletter and the Library. Ten soirees this winter at 8 
o’clock on alternate Sunday evenings each brought together 60 to 140 per- 
sons. Basic ideas are presented by a four-man panel, then explored and 
kicked around seminar-fashion by the twenty to thirty more vocal audience 
participants. The executive committee selects the subjects and panelists a 
month or more in advance. Our first concern is for ideas; then we strive to 
perceive how these ideas influence issues and social institutions like the 
economy, education, race relations, the U.N., the family. We often use books 
as idea sources. 


About every two weeks we mail out a mimeographed newsletter to 650 
persons. This heralds the coming soiree, gives panel background and the 
ideas likely to be aired; it reports on the last discussion with emphasis again 
on the ideas exchanged and principles drawn; it calls attention to new books 
and magazine articles on hand in the parish center where the soiree meets. 

Leafing through the newsletters: 

Soiree subject: The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution, discussing 
ideas drawn from Berle’s book of the same title. Are corporations developing 
“eonsciences?” A sense of morality and public duty? Accepting the moral 
concept of right and wrong? The corporation’s world impact? The corporation 
and “the City of God.” 


Twenty-one articles are cited from the Collegium magazine rack, e.g., “For 
Man to Know,” by Vannevar Bush from the Atlantic Monthly; “Science and 
Philosophy” by Pius XII from The Pope Speaks; Barbara Ward from the 
New York Times; “Psychoanalysis and the Christian” by Karl Stern from 
Commonweal; articles on education from Saturday Review, America and 
Harper's. 

Another soiree: What is Man? Man as a matter-spirit, body-soul com- 
posite. Nature of the intellect and will. Mostly ideas drawn from the Image 
of His Maker by Brennan. And on this panel were four couples, including 


four medical doctors, who had met together semi-monthly in their homes 
during the past year to pore over the relation of Thomistic rational psychology 
to modern medicine. 


The Origin and Nature of Law with a panel of five lawyers drew prin- 
cipally from Walter Lippmann’s recent Public Philosophy which pleads for a 
return to natural law. Three of these lawyers are non-Catholics. None of 
the panel ever attended Catholic high school or college. None had encountered 
anything but ridicule or evasion of the natural law philosophy at Tulane, 
Washington and Lee, Harvard and Louisiana State universities. 


Other soirees—a hurried glimpse— 
The U.S. and the U.N. 


Is Modern Day Education Effective? (chaired by the dean of our city’s 
Methodist college, with a panel including one of his faculty, the supervisor 
of our public school teachers, a public and a Jesuit high school teacher, and & 
parent.) 

The Philosophical and Historical Roots of Communism. 

The Family: Origin, Nature and Purpose. Parents as Co-Creators with 
God. 

Child to Youth to Adult Development, chaired by a Baptist psychiatrist. 
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What Makes Music? Introducing the Symphony. Led by our local city 
symphony conductor, with members demonstrating instrumental families, 
technique, et cetera. 


Geology—A Blueprint of God’s Creation, with five prominent petroleum 
geologists, two non-Catholic, one of whom was still worried about the six 
days of Genesis. 


The soiree lasts two and a half hours with a midway break for coffee and 
tea and chatter. Let’s readily admit the impossibility of digesting such pre- 
tentious palaver in a couple of hours. Let’s admit that some might not follow 
all that goes on. They come to know that the world of the mind still exists, 
they revive that nigh lost art of conversation. And the pervading tone and 
temper is: God and man and the world we live in, today through the lens 
of eternity, the impact of Christ the God-Man upon our society, all the while 
seeking that Verum et Bonum which gives meaning to life. 


“The Spirit breathes where It wills.” All do not grasp to the same depth, 
all do not grow to the same height. Think of the Collegium in concentric 
circles. A small intense nucleus of five persons, the executive committee; a 
larger nucleus of thirty to forty who conduct the panels, exchange books and 
articles, meet at noontime luncheon to talk about Citizens’ Councils and the 
NAACP, or to plan a soiree—the five geologists met four times in two weeks; 
the doctors still meet; other groups as well. 


Then a third concentric circle of a hundred and more who participate in 
the soirees, many of whom have something to say there and elsewhere in 
programs and conversation. The six hundred fifty who now receive the news- 
letter form a final circle of affiliation. 


The Collegium is of the laity, by the laity, and for the laity. Only three 
of the forty-one panelists have been priests. The Collegium is for the whole 
cmmunity; about one hundred fifty non-Catholics receive the newsletter; 
25% of the participants are not of our Faith, and sixteen of the thirty- 
eight lay panelists were non-Catholic. But we must not make the mistake 
of thinking only in individual terms. Ours is a social movement; we aim at 
influencing the whole of society and its institutions through ideas. We believe 
that all things will be restored to Christ when the Truth of the Eternal Idea 
becomes incarnate in society. 


The Collegium is not a panacea; it is an experiment, a freshly conceived 


embryo. Your counsel and prayers through gestation and delivery, until 
viability and maturity, would be deeply appreciated. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Secondary School Department, after the election of April 
6, 1956, are as follows: 


President: Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Falls, Minn. 
Secretary: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 


General Executive Board: 


Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice President, and Secretary 

Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 

Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice President General representing the 
Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph J. Baum, Chester, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. C. A. Carosella, O.P., Anaheim, Calif. 

Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Clayton, Mo. 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Canton, Ohio 

Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 

Brother Gerald, S.C., New Orleans, La. 

Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 

Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S., Esopus, N. Y. 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 

Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Brother Charles, C.S.C., Los Angeles, Calif. " ? 
Rev. Joseph E. Weyer, Los Angeles, Calif. California 
Sister Rita of the Sacred Heart, Honolulu, T. H. ii 
Brother James Wipfield,S.M., Honolulu, T. H. Hawaiian 
Rev. George F. Burnell, O.S.A., Washington, D. C. Eastern 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Baltimore, Md. = 
Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, IIl. Midwest 
Rev. Elmer J. Bares, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 

Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J., Boston, Mass. 

Sister Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., Chicopee, Mass. New England 
Rev. Willis L. Whalen, Portland, Ore. 

Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. Northwestern 
Rev. W. W. Duggan, C.S.B., Houston,Tex. 

Rev. John A. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. Southern 
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MEETING OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., vice 
president of the Secondary School Department. The opening prayer was 
fered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox. 


1, Roll Call: Rev. Thomas Reidy, 0.S.F.S.; Rev. Thomas Lawless, O.S.F.S.; 
Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X.; Rev. C. A. Carosella, O.P.; Rev. Alfred Junk; 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C.; Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M.; Brother Paul 
Sibbing, S.M.; Sister Elaine, S.S.N.D.; Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C.; Sister 
¥. Hyacinth, O.S.F.; Brother James Wipfield, S.M.; Brother Jude Aloysius, 
hS.C.; Rev. J. Edwin Stuardi; Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, S.J.; Brother Joel 
Damian, F.S.C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund 
Goebel; Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J.; Brother Gabriel, F.M.S.; Brother Gerald, 
§C.; Brother Thomas More, C.F.X.; Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C.; 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L.; Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J.; Brother M. Thomas, 
0.P.; Rev. George Burnell, 0.S.A.; Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M.; Rev. W. W. 
Duggan, C.S.B. 


2, The minutes of the October meeting were in mimeograph form and were 
distributed to the members present. One omission was noted in the roll call; 
Rev. Alfred Junk was present. The motion to accept the minutes was made 
by Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J., and seconded by Brother Anthony, F.S.C. The 
report of the regional unit meeting was read by Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M. 
Monsignor Cox offered the suggestion that a secretary write a letter to 
Brother Julius Kreshel assuring him of our prayers and a rapid recovery. 


3, The report on the quarterly bulletin prepared by Sister M. Xavier, O.P., 
was read by Brother Goerdt, S.M. The report was accepted. The motion was 
made by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Cox and seconded by Brother Anthony. 


4, Father Green, the associate secretary, reported on the proposed news- 
ktter for the Catholic secondary schools. The first issue will be in the mails 
in September, 1956. Each Catholic secondary school will receive two copies. 
At the present there are 2,383 schools on the mailing list. The NCWC direc- 
tory is now ready for distribution. Father Green emphasized the fact that 
every school regardless of size is eligible to enter one student in the Merit 
Scholarship Program. Brother Edwin Goerdt asked Father Green if he 
approached the Catholic graduate schools regarding studies and research 
topics pertaining to Catholic secondary education. Father Green has 
approached a number of graduate schools and will contact all graduate schools 
in the near future. 


5. Father Reidy read a suggestion from the General Executive Board per- 
taining to the proposed monograph on Catholic Education. “A journal that 
Would serve as a cross section of the interest of all departments and would 
help to visualize the benefits they derive from the association.” The national 
departments would assume the responsibility of producing a monograph of 
10,000 words; each department would select its own topics. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed this suggestion. A motion to cooperate was made by Mon- 
Signor Cox and seconded by Brother Thomas More, C.F.X. Father Reidy 
then appointed a committee to explore the possibility of the monograph sug- 
gestion. The members of the committee are: Father John J. Green, O.S.F.S., 
chairman; Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C.; Brother Thomas More, C.F.X.; and 
Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J. 
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6. Father Reidy announced that the Planning Committee for the 1957 
Milwaukee convention will meet at the Palmer House, Chicago, October 11 
and 12, 1956. He also announced that the Executive Board of the NCEA 
had issued a suggestion that from now on the uniform annual fee be $10 
per institutional member. Brother E. Anthony offered a motion to accept 
the suggestion, and it was seconded by Brother Edwin Goerdt. The motion 
was carried. 


7. New Business. Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., raised the question about 
a future teachers’ association in our Catholic schools and colleges similar to 
the ones in the public schools. Father Reidy appointed the following noni- 
nating committee: Father Alfred Junk, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph Baum, Sister 
M. Elaine, S.S.N.D.; Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M.; Brother Thomas Mor, 
C.F.X. A motion to adjourn was made by Brother Henry Ringkamp and sec- 
onded by Brother Gerald, S.C. The meeting closed at 5:30 P.M. 


Submitted by, 
RT. REV. MSGR. T. LEO KEAVENY. 
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REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units, Secondary School Department, NCEA, 
reports that seven such units functioned this past year. They are the Cali- 
fornia, the Eastern, the Hawaiian, the Midwestern, the New England, the 
Northwestern and the Southern Units. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met in Riordan High School, San Francisco, December 
19 and 20, 1955, under the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop John J. Mitty, D.D., with Brother Columban, F.S.C.,Bakersfield, 
presiding. The theme of the convention was “Toward Cultured, Capable, 
Christian Students.” 


At the opening session of the first day, Rev. Joseph D. Munier, Ph.D., 
Menlo Park, spoke on “Realizing Our Potential.” Then followed group ses- 
sions on religion, the curriculum, group guidance, music, chemistry, physics, 
Christian family living, occupational counseling, English, social science, the 
exceptional student, scholastic records, mathematics and Spanish. 


At a general session Mr. Joseph Alioto, attorney, spoke on “Observations 
on Education.” 


On the morning of the second day there was a general session with Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler, Director of the Institute for Philosophical Research, 
speaking on “The Problem of Education in a Modern Industrial Democracy.” 
The rest of the day was given over to more group sessions on problems in 
administration, teaching and student activities. At the final general session, 
Very Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Ph.D., assistant superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles, and Rev. John T. Foudy, assistant superintendent of schools of San 
Francisco, gave reports on the White House Conference on Education. Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament by Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, 
Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, closed the day. 


Officers of the California Unit are: Chairman, Brother Charles, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame High School, Los Angeles, Calif. Vice-Chairman, Rev. Thomas 
Reed, S.J., St. Ignatius High School, San Francisco, Calif. Secretary, Sister 
Amadeus, S.M., Bishop Conaty High School, Los Angeles, Calif. Delegate, 
Rev. Joseph Weyer, Bishop Conaty High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE EASTERN UNIT 


Reverend John J. Lenny, S.J., prefect general, Jesuit secondary education, 
Baltimore, Md., was chairman of the annual meeting of the Eastern Regional 


be held in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., November 26, 


Papers presented and discussed were “What to Do About the Slow Student” 
by Reverend Thomas F. Loughrey, Roman Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, and “What to Do About the Exceptionally Gifted Student” by Brother 
Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md. 

Officers of the Eastern Unit are: Chairman, Reverend George F. Burnell, 
0.8.4. Archbishop Carroll High School, Washington, D. C. Vice-Chairman, 
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Rev. John Curran, St. Thomas More High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Seer. 
tary, Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Washington, D. C. Delegate, Brother 
Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md. 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The annual meeting of the Hawaiian Unit was held in Sacred Hearts 
Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii, August 6, 1955, under the auspices of Most Rev, 
James J. Sweeney, Bishop of Honolulu. 


The keynote speaker was Rev. Daniel J. Dever, superintendent of Catholic 
schools. “Opportunities and Needs of Our Community” was the topic devel- 
oped by Dr. William H. Coulter, Department of Public Instruction. There 
followed a panel discussion on “A Look at Our Graduates” by labor and 
industrial leaders of the community. “Guidance” by Sister Annette, C.SJ, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, and “The Role of the Junior 
College” by Rev. Robert A. Mackey, S.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu, wer 
discussed at the afternoon session. Bishop Sweeney gave the closing address, 


Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: Chairman, Sister Rita of the Sacred 
Heart, S.N.D., Star of the Sea School, Honolulu. Vice-Chairman, Brother 
Oliver Aiu, S.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu. Secretary, Sister M. Gerard, 
O.S.F., St. Francis Convent School. Delegate, Brother James Wipfield, S.M, 
St. Louis College, Honolulu. 


MIDWEST UNIT 


The Palmer House, Chicago, will be the meeting place of the Midwest Sec- 
ondary School Department, NCEA, on April 10, 1956. Presiding at the ses- 
sions will be the chairman of the Unit, Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., St. 
George High School, Evanston, Ill. The program calls for a discussion of 


“The Bishops’ Letter” led by Most Rev. Loras T, Lane, D.D., president of 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. “Educating Our Youth to Live in a Free 
Society” will be the topic developed by Very Rev. Pius Barth, 0.F.M, 
Provincial of the Sacred Heart Province. A final morning speaker, Dr. 
Thaddeus J. Lubera, associate superintendent of Chicago public schools, wil 
discuss “Cooperation and Understanding between Public and Private Schools.” 


In the afternoon there will be an exposition of work at the national office 
by Rev. John J. Green, associate secretary of the Secondary School Depart 
ment, NCEA. Then will follow a panel discussion on “Evaluation of the 
Extracurricular Program,” with Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., as Chairman ani 
Rev. Brendan J. McKeough, O.Praem., and Sister M. Jeanette, 0.S.F., a 
panelists. 


Officers of the Midwest Unit are: Chairman, Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C, 
St. George High School, Evanston, Ill. Vice-Chairman, Sister St. Mary 
Esther, C.N.D., St. Louis High School, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Reverend 
Joseph Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita High School, Chicago, Ill. Delegate, Rev. 
Elmer J. Bares, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND UNIT 


It was at Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass., Saturday, December 10, 1955, 
that the New England Regional Unit held its first meeting. Prime mover 
launching this unit, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, superintendent of 
schools, Boston, said the opening prayer. Sister Alice Gertrude, president of 
Emmanuel College, welcomed the delegates. Rev. Arthur J, Sheehan, SJ, 
temporary chairman, presented Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Boston, who told the assembled teachers that they were part of 8 
strong professional organization, the NCEA, which offers a united front 
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the American educational scene. He went on to stress the mission and duties 
of the teachers in Catholic schools. 


Father Sheehan then acquainted the gathering with preliminary meetings 
at which plans for organizing a New England Regional Unit were formu- 
lated. 

Sister Eleanor Joseph, S.N.D., chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented a slate of officers that was immediately elected. 


A set of by-laws for the unit presented by Rev. Albert W. Low, chair- 
man of the Committee on By-Laws, was adopted. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, addressed the assembly in the afternoon, 
enlarging on the work the national office was doing through the appointment 
of Rev. John Green, O.S.F.S., in the fields of teaching and of public rela- 
tions, He commended New England schools for scholarship and asked that 
physical science receive added emphasis. Finally, he urged that the newly 
organized secondary unit articulate its meetings with those of the New Eng- 
land college unit. The day’s sessions closed with Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Officers of the New England Unit are: Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Sheehan, 
$J,, Jesuit Educational Association, Boston, Mass. Vice-Chairman, Brother 
A. Leo, F.S.C., LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I. Secretary, Sister Mary 
Benedict, C.S.J., St. Columbkille’s High School, Brighton, Mass. Delegate, 
Sister Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, 
Mass, 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


The Northwest Unit met in Marycliff High School, Spokane, Wash., on 
November 15, 1955, under the chairmanship of Sister M. Suzanne, F.S.P.A. 
Rev. John McEvoy, S.J., Gonzaga University, presented a paper on “Develop- 
ment of Personality Problems.” 


In the afternoon there were discussions on “The Teaching of Latin,” 
“Reading Improvement,” and “Curriculum Adjustment for the Bright and 
Slow Student.” 


At the banquet in the evening in Gonzaga High School, Rev. William Most, 
Ph.D., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, developed “Mary in Education.” 


The officers of the Northwest Unit are: Chairman, Rev. William Whalen, 
Boys’ Central Catholic High School, Portland, Ore. Vice-Chairman, Sister 
M. Vietorine, O.P., Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash. Secretary, Sister M. 
Eloise Anne, S.N.J.M., Holy Name Academy, Spokane, Wash. Delegate, Rev. 
Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


Barry College, Miami, Florida, was the meeting place of the Southern Unit 
on November 29 and 380. Celebrant of Holy Mass was the Most Rev. Joseph 
P. Hurley, Archbishop of St. Augustine. 


At the opening general session, Dr. Vincent P. Smith, University of Notre 
Dame, spoke on “Science and Education.” In the afternoon, there were 
sectional meetings followed by a general session at which Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Henry C. Bezou, superintendent of schools, New Orleans, evaluated the work 
of the Southern Unit, NCEA. 


At the morning general session of the second day, Rev. John B. McDowell, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, developed “The Personality of 
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the Teaching Religious.” In the afternoon there was a panel discussion q 
“The Impact of Accreditation on Catholic Schools.” 


Officers of the Southern Unit are: Chairman, Rev. W. W. Duggan, C.S2 
Principal of St. Thomas High School, Houston, Tex. Vice-Chairman, Broth 
Barnaby, F.S.C., Principal, Kirwin High School, Galveston, Tex. Secretary, 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.P., Principal, St. Agnes Academy, Houston, Ta 
Delegate, Rev. John A. Elliott, Principal, Catholic High School for Boy, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS, 


BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 

REV. JOSEPH WEYER, California Unit 

BROTHER GABRIEL CECILIAN, F.S.C., Eastern Unit 
BROTHER JAMES WIPFIELD, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
BROTHER EDWIN GOERDT, S.M., Midwest Unit 

SISTER MARGARET ELIZABETH, S.S.J., New England Unit 
REV. GORDON E. TONER, S.J., Northwest Unit 

REV. JOHN A. ELLIOTT, Southern Unit 





REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in January, 
April, July and October of each year by the National Catholic Educational 
Association in the interests of the Regional Units of the Secondary School 
Department. 

It is sent free to institutional members of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment, to members of the General Executive Board, to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College and University Department, to members of the 
Executive Committee of the Secondary School Department, and to all super- 
intendents of diocesan school systems. 


Since the last report to the Executive Committee in its meeting in Chicago, 
regular issues have appeared in April, July, October, 1955, and January, 
1956. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SISTER M. XAVIER, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Clayton, Mo., Editor 





ADDRESSES 


BETTER SCHOOLS FOR BETTER TIMES 


MOST REV. JOSEPH M. MARLING, C.P.P.S., S.T.L., PH.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


No one will deny that our world is topsy-turvy, and that vast improve 
ments must ensue before we need acknowledge the dawn of a golden ag. 
This is implied by the theme chosen for the fifty-third annual meeting of tle 
National Catholic Educational Association, as is also the fact that any attempt 
to put order into our world, to bring about a better day, must begin with our 
educational efforts. Upon these points there is agreement. Divergent 
appears when a definition or description of better times is attempted, wha 
the soil is to be pictured from which peace and prosperity will spring. Ye 
until we have stated what is meant by better times, we can scarcely k 
specific about better schools. 


There are certain convictions which we share or we should not be here 
this morning. The recent appearance of two books on the Titanic led on 
or the other reviewer to see more than a tragedy at sea in the sinking of the 
great ship. They viewed it as a symbol of the nineteenth century worlt, 


speeding to its doom, the victim of boastful leaders who, like the owners of 
the Titanic, placed their confidence in principles hollow and unsound. The 
comparison is apt. The Titanic sank on April 14, 1912. The nineteenth cer- 
tury world met its doom just a little later on the battlefields of France in the 
gigantic struggle that we call the First World War. 


It is easy to list the proximate principles upon which the nineteenth cen- 
tury outlook was based. There was the right to exploit the propertyles 
masses and the colored races of the earth. The strongest conviction was that 
of the inevitability of progress. Material expansion was simply inescapable, 
and it would carry humanity forward on its mighty surge. Finally, there was 
denial of need for a moral code more complicated than the code of honor and 
decency, a kind of gentlemen’s agreement that heralded the era of the Golden 
Rule. 


With World War I these things came to an end. No longer are the yellow, 
black and brown races satisfied with the crumbs from the white man’s table, 
nor will common toilers yield to a tyranny that has no other support than 
wealth. The bubble of progress has burst, and men see readily that mater 
alistic and scientific expansion result in chains just as heavy as those which 
backward peoples have worn. Finally, in the very rise of the brutal power 
that threatens to duplicate in our day the march of Attila against the civilized 
world there is overwhelming evidence of the worthlessness of a moral code 
that can point only to utility as its basis and justification. 

The outlook upon which the nineteenth century effort rested has beet 
exposed. But if our twentieth century has avoided these excesses, has It 
discarded the badly shaken pillars, or does it seek to reset them into the new 
edifice? Our motto reads: Better schools for better times. But what will ve 
accept as better times? To decide this we must give attention to the age ™ 
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which we live. The question bears repetition: Has our twentieth century 
world profited by the failures of the recent past? Has it sought to analyze 
those errors? Or has it been content to proceed merely against the symptoms, 
while failing to touch the root illness, the root disease? 


Whether we describe the root evil as the loss of a Christian philosophy 
of life, as the flight from God, the exaltation of the so-called scientific method, 
the worship of matter, the primacy of temporal values, or simply as secular- 
ism, it seems as firmly intrenched and operative as at any time in the modern 
period. The older positivism may no longer prevail, but it is of little use to 
concede a realm of knowledge transcending the empirical, if it be open only 
to those skilled in the scientific method. The new materialism may be less 
crass than its precursor but it is just as antagonistic to true spiritual values. 
Existentialism may seek to pay tribute to the human spirit, but this does not 
keep many of its exponents from a denial of God. 


If we hold with Maritain that “every great age of culture receives its 
deepest meaning and direction from a constellation of spiritual factors .. . 
and the most significant factor ... is the peculiar approach to God,” we are 
forced to say that, whatever our change in outlook from the nineteenth cen- 
tury mood, we are in the same large age of history that had its beginning 
with the loss of the medieval view of life, that has drifted even farther from 
a theocentric concept of reality, and that even at this moment is approaching 
a crisis. For the struggle must soon be resolved with either the complete 
triumph of secularism or with the resurgence of the Christian philosophy of 
life. moulding the decisions of men and nations, and impregnating society 
anew with its spirit. 

There are some who would question this interpretation, urging statistics 
which suggest a revival of religious interest. They would cite words like 
those which the President of the United States spoke with feeling on Febru- 
ary 20, 1955: “Without God there could be no American form of government, 
nor an American way of life. Recognition of the Supreme Being is the first, 
the most basic expression of Americanism. Thus the founding fathers saw 
it, and thus, with God’s help, it will continue to be.” They would direct 
attention to various tributes to a religious outlook from leaders in the physi- 
cal sciences, in psychotherapy, and other phases of intellectual endeavor. To 
this we reply that here is evidence of the ingenuity and divisiveness of the 
secularistic approach. It divides truth, reality, the human spirit, reducing 
the finer portion in each instance to something wholly innocuous. There is 
no outright denial of God, religion, the spiritual soul; they are simply ignored. 
If spiritual and supernatural terms continue in use, they are given new 
meaning. And thus while tribute is paid to God and His law, to the excel- 
lence of religion and its value in human lives, by honest and able leaders, 
heavier grows the hand of secularism in public life. In every field—interna- 
tional, national, economic, social, educational—its authority spreads. 


What is it then that we offer our age? What do we deem essential for 
the better times of which we speak? It is a Christian philosophy of man and 
the universe, a philosophy that is God-centered, that acknowledges God as 
Creator, supreme lawgiver and final end. Such a philosophy accepts the 
universe for what it is—its vastness and complexity the product of a pro- 
longed evolution, its rich variety subject to rigid chemical and biological 
classification, its intricate movements expressible in profound mathematical 
formulas. But it insists that every object that goes to make up that world 
18 a reflection of the beauty, the power, and the wisdom of God. Man, called 
often and correctly a creature of two worlds, it places at the crown of visible 
reality, explaining the clash of his flesh and spirit and how it must be 
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resolved. Pleasure, comfort, security, culture, the mastery of his physical 
environment—these things he may indeed seek, but there are higher goals 
than those of the temporal order and they concern his immortal destiny. 
Vast is the interplay of material and human forces that go to make the 
world, but they blend in harmony and order by reason of the tendency 
necessarily sown into the texture of every finite object, which St. Thomas 
describes by the beautiful phrase “assimilari Deo.” Everything finite comes 
from the Hand of God, as the reflection or mirroring of a specific divine 
perfection. Therefore, its activity is but a return to God as to its final end. 
In this sense, man and the universe draw meaning, purpose, order and 
harmony from the very nature of God. 


If it be said that such a view is medieval, fanciful, unreal and blind to 
the great political, social and economic problems that characterize our seething 
century, one can reply that the very criticism is proof of the extent to which 
our age has lost its vision. To be sound a structure must rest upon a solid 
foundation. The effort to build our contemporary culture upon the shifting 
sands of the temporal and empirical must come to grief. The very nature 
of man creates in him a dual hunger, and each must be sated if he is to enjoy 
true peace. Bread or even atomic energy may satisfy the one, but never the 
other. It is in this vein that Peter Wust has written so trenchantly: “Hesse 
recently typified the outlawed humanity of our day by what is by far the 
most impressive symbol yet conceived. He shows us man under the form of a 
prairie wolf, roving restlessly hither and thither in the endless and loveless 
desert that is western civilization, hideously crying his hunger and thirst 
for Eternity. A howling, hungry wolf is a natural thing, God knows. But 
a howling, human animal crying for Eternity? ... Is it not a terrifying 
metaphysical phenomenon, at which we must shudder with apprehension?” 


The Christian philosophy which we regard as essential for the betterment 
of our times is the very bone and marrow of our educational effort, the key 
to the existence of our entire Catholic system. Our schools are to be judged, 
therefore, by the manner in which they embody it, shape their program by 
it, and endow those whom they train with its force and vitality. The magni- 
tude of the task does not escape us. We must be children of light, yet 
match in worldly wisdom the children of this generation. Our sight must 
be focused intently upon eternity, yet miss nothing that is wholesome or 
essential in the temporal order. Then there is the secularistic spirit which 
saturates the very air we breathe. It were a miracle if we did not imbibe it 
in larger draughts than we realize, and thus infected, transmit it to others. 
In this light we can ponder the oft-repeated truth that a Catholic school, 
based upon Catholic principles, and with Catholic teachers and pupils, does 
not necessarily spell Catholic education. To express some of the ways in 
which we can be truer to our Catholic philosophy of education, and thus 
build better schools for better times, let us turn to the two chief characters 
in the drama—the teacher and the pupil. 


Progressive educators may boast of the improvement in teaching tech- 
niques which they have sponsored, but they have certainly deprived the 
teacher of the mantle of rank and authority conferred upon him by tradition. 
Emphasis upon learning through experience and self-activity has tended to 
deny that he is a true bestower of knowledge and a necessary guide to truth, 
while stress upon adaptation as synonymous with mental growth has belittled 
his role as a molder of mind and character. The true cause of knowledge 
resides in the pupil himself, but education or schooling and the acquisition of 
knowledge are not the same. As our Holy Father stated recently: “The 
schoolmaster’s function demands something higher and more profound than 
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that of him who merely communicates a knowledge of things. The school- 
master is a person who knows how to create a close relationship between his 
own soul and that of the child. He personally devotes himself to guiding the 
inexperienced pupil toward truth and virtue. It is he, in a word, who molds 
the pupil’s intellect and will so as to fashion, as best he can, a being of human 
and Christian perfection.” 


To guide the inexperienced pupil toward truth, to mold the intellect so 
as to fashion a being of human perfection—such golden objectives demand 
possession of knowledge and the fullest familiarity with teaching and learn- 
ing processes. In a word, solid learning and professional skill. Without them 
the most earnest dedication to the apostolate of education is but a gesture. 
Nor will basic training suffice. The teacher must grow in his chosen field and 
in the wider area of knowledge that gives it meaning. With intellect and 
imagination alert, he must strive for fresh and facile expression so as to 
present truth in its most alluring form to the restless and distracted minds 
of our youth. 


The effort to produce better schools may well begin with the attempt to 
raise instruction to the highest possible level. This excellence our recent 
Pontiffs have requested. “Perfect schools,’ said Pope Pius XI in his masterly 
encyclical on Christian Education, “are the result not so much of good methods 
as of good teachers.” In similar vein our present Holy Father has said: 
“Good teachers should have perfect human formation . . . Good teachers need 
professional competency, at a minimum above average, and better still, out- 
standing on all levels of instruction and in each of the specialized fields. . . .” 
And were His Holiness here this morning, would he not perhaps say to us 
as he did to the teaching sisters gathered before him in 1951: “Many of your 
schools are praised and described to us as very good, but not all. It is our 
fervent wish that all strive to become excellent. This presupposes that your 
teaching sisters are masters of the subjects they expound.” 


At the heart of the Catholic instructor’s efforts lies the Catholic philosophy 
of life, voiced formally and explicitly in the religion courses of the secondary 
schools, implicitly and indirectly in every other subject. Some would see in 
this animation of professional knowledge by a Christian philosophy of life a 
puzzling task, one that may readily convert instruction into a kind of dreary 
preachment. Rather would we stress the impossibility of teaching particular 
data without investing them with the wider significance which they possess, 
without indicating their position in that larger frame which we call human 
life. The teacher is forced to such interpretation by the fact that he is a 
human being. In this sense he always proposes a creed. The agnostic, the 
naturalist, the secularist may contradict this, but the very denial is the 
adoption of an attitude or creed, and in this case, of the most sweeping and 
dogmatic of all creeds. The Catholic educator proposes the Catholic philos- 
ophy of life when, as a proper grasp of truth and reality demands, he locates 
his subject matter with reference to man’s legitimate quest of temporal 
peace, and his pursuit of eternal happiness. 


To accomplish this requires a solid acquaintance with the Christian out- 
look and serious effort to give it prominence in one’s own daily life. Even 
the pagans knew which would prevail in a contest between word and example. 
The finest educational efforts will be sterile if they do not go hand in hand 
with a Christian life. But speculative knowledge of the tenets of Catholic 
Philosophy is equally indispensable. One is tempted at this point to pay 
tribute to the glorious heritage that is ours. We are heirs to the wisdom of 
the ages as it has been purified and exalted by contact with the Christian 
gospel. The mind of every Christian educator should be steeped in this 
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stream. In fact, the right to be called a Christian teacher may be questioned 
if one lacks this fundamental endowment. Here surely there is opportunity 
for vast improvement which, if seized, will lead necessarily to better schools 
and thus to the better times which all men seek. 


The capabilities of our teachers pose a particular problem since our schools 
are served largely by members of religious orders, who surrender to others, by 
the vow of obedience, decisions with regard to their present and future occu- 
pations. Religious superiors decide the type of preparation for the classroom 
that sisters, for example, are to receive. But they, in turn, are subject to 
ecclesiastical authorities who determine the number of schools to be opened 
and staffed. There is a third factor and it is greatly felt at the present 
moment—the eagerness of Catholic parents everywhere for parochial schools, 
and their willingness to make sacrifices for their realization. The zeal of 
bishops, pastors and parents has resulted in a telling expansion of our paro- 
chial system. 


Who can fail to see the danger in this situation? The only sisters available 
for many schools are those whose training is not complete. Zealous and 
capable lay teachers are being recruited, whose presence is a boon to our 
educational efforts and whose position in the system is permanent and secure. 
But their numbers are necessarily limited. To analyze the problem fully we 
must not overlook the advancement of secular education in recent times, the 
notable heights to which educational standards have been raised. Academic 
degrees in the teaching profession are now common which just a few years 
ago were rare. The desire to get all of our youth into Catholic schools is 
most laudable, but in the interests of efficiency and proper standards it must 
be acknowledged a lordly dream. 


Conscious of the detriment to both pupil and teacher if sisters are hurried 
into the classroom, or not permitted to develop when they reach it, a Sister- 
Formation Conference has been inaugurated that seeks to study this thorny 
problem and offer adequate remedies. With ecclesiastical approval and clerical 
guidance the devoted members have held meetings, prepared painstaking 
studies, and issued a bulletin that tells of their progress. If justification were 
needed for this splendid undertaking it could be had directly from the Holy 
Father’s words. On numerous occasions he has pleaded for adequate teacher 
preparation and the highest standards of excellence for those who conduct 
our schools. The words of the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for Religious with regard to the Sister-Formation Conference express our own 
sentiments: “We are most pleased to learn how much has been and is under- 
taken to further the wishes of our Holy Father in regard to the complete 
preparation—spiritual, intellectual and professional—of Sisters in order that 
their own religious life and the works in which they engage may be more solid 
and more fruitful.” One is moved to quote His Holiness extensively in this 
connection, but his statements are very familiar to us, even if we have not 
distinguished ourselves by great haste in putting them into practice. Here is 
a definite test of our desire to have better schools for better times—the man- 
ner in which we strive to prepare our teachers so that they will exercise 
their high office with the greatest possible skill. 


We do not maintain, of course, that the school is responsible for the total 
education of our youth. It merely shares with parents the intellectual, 
emotional and moral training of their children. Between parents and teachers, 
therefore, should reign a spirit of harmony, sympathy and mutual cooperation. 
Their common assignment demands a sound working relationship between 
home and school. Within recent years associations have been wisely formed 
to bring this about. To them the teacher must give the fullest measure of 
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mderstanding and good will, even though they require time and great 
patience. They tend to prevent the setting before youth of conflicting stand- 
ards and goals, the gravest obstacle to successful training in character and 
virtue. 

Teachers and parents share a common assignment but their specific duties 
are quite distinct. The obligations of the parent are not those of the teacher. 
Consequently, the teacher should neither attempt nor be asked to assume them. 
One of the grave sins of our day is the shirking of parental obligation. Father 
and mother are so frequently absent from the home that children seek enter- 
tainment and guidance beyond the family hearth. To expect of teachers 
direction which should stem from parents is to impose burdens that cannot 
be borne. It is in this connection that all of us can assist. We can lay stress 
continually upon the sanctity of the home, the God-given rights and duties of 
parents, the beauty of the family circle, which is such only where parental 
authority and filial obedience reign. What is done to move parents to exercise 
conscientiously their natural role as educators, tends indirectly to assist our 
schools, freeing them from extraneous assignments so that they can give 
full attention to the highest professional and Christian goals. 


There are other ways in which we can lend indirect aid to our educational 
system. The teacher is to display solid learning and to give rich meaning to 
his instruction by means of the Catholic philosophy with which his mind and 
heart are saturated. But he serves in a social role. He is the agent or 
emissary of society, normally mirroring its mind and will. Whatever he 
teaches will reflect strain in days of crisis, patriotism in time of war, the 
national aims in a period of national ambition or expansion. It is thus that 
our so-called neutral schools reflect the naturalism and secularism that are 


current today. Christian teachers, we feel, will scarcely rise above the zeal 
and spirit of the Christian community unless they be exceptional individuals. 
The more, therefore, that we as a whole seek to exemplify the Christian 
philosophy in our daily lives, the more central will it become in our schools, 
the greater the chance that it will become the rich endowment of our youth. 
This is a challenge that we may not refuse if it be our sincere yearning to 
have better schools for better times. 


The correlate of the teacher is the pupil, to whom Catholic education with 
wholeness of vision attributes every essential feature, minimizing in no way 
his dignity and high calling. It accepts his rich array of natural gifts, his 
attachment to the temporal order, his affection for his fellowmen, his hunger 
for temporal happiness and success, as energies capable of great perfection. It 
sees him primarily, of course, as a child of God, with an immortal destiny, 
and properly seeks to shape his whole development in accord with this ulti- 
mate meaning and purpose. As Pope Pius XI wrote: “The true Christian 
does not renounce the activities of this life; he does not stunt his natural 
faculties. But he develops and perfects them by coordinating them with the 
supernatural, He thus ennobles what is merely natural in life and secures for 
it new strength in the material and temporal order, no less than in the 
spiritual and eternal.” Thus can he hold: “Christian education takes in the 
whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in any way, 
but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it.” 


To spurn the temporal order would be to forget the cardinal tenet that 
grace perfects and builds upon nature, to overlook what has been called the 
sacramental character of temporal events—the manner in which they signify 
and manifest the divine government of the world and all reality. In fact, as 
our civilization advances the temporal sphere makes demands in justice upon 
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the Christian educator. For the good of the whole enjoins that all be some. 
what versed, and certain ones highly trained, in the sciences—physical, moral, 
medical, social and political. The good of the individual requires a general 
knowledge and specific competence that will enable him to achieve happiness, 
dignity and security in our complex way of life. But always, as we have 
stated, as that of a magnet is the attraction of the eternal order felt. Each 
intellectual and moral enterprise is elevated and enriched by association with 
the eternal purpose that the individual is to achieve. 


The true purpose of man is the formal principle that supplies the Christian 
philosophy of education with completeness and also with remarkable unity, 
Lacking such a principle progressive educators fall back upon adaptation as 
the primary goal of the educative process. The narrowness of this view does 
not escape us. Man is indeed limited by his environment, but this is out- 
weighed by his enormous ability to rise above his surroundings and mould 
them according to the ideals which he entertains. Better schools for better 
times will result when this latent creative power is incessantly called to the 
pupil’s attention and stimulated in every possible fashion. He must be made 
to see that by joining forces with others of high principle he can help to 
renovate the face of the earth. Especially is this true in the social and 
political spheres where the success of secularism poses a threat to the entire 
social fabric. Blessed indeed is the Christian educator who at least starts 
his pupils seriously on the steep path that leads to a deep sense of social and 
political responsibility, a love of social justice, of fraternal charity, and of 
political understanding and honesty. 


If Christian education is to take in the whole aggregate of human life, as 
Pope Pius XI insists, care must be given to the curriculum and the proper 
association of discipline with instruction. We are eager to introduce into our 
educational program every worthwhile discovery of the science of pedagogy, 
but we rightly guard against trends that have nothing to recommend them in 
theory or practice. For brevity’s sake we may list them under the general 
heading of soft pedagogy. Little familiarity with human nature is required 
to know that learning is an arduous process. The effort to render it palatable 
has resulted in deficiency in basic skills, courses in secondary schools that 
lead nowhere, a lack of trained individuals for positions of national impor- 
tance, and concern among parents that their offspring are not being truly 
educated. When blame for the removal of discipline from the educational 
process is placed, Freud and his attacks upon frustration and repression must 
be named, as well as the progressive educators with their identification of 
learning with the pupil’s freedom of choice and expression. 


In truth, our young people would not fear discipline or cringe under its 
restraints. For the springtime of life is an age of daring, of idealism, enthusi- 
asm and heroic dreams. Two world wars have revealed how youth will march 
into the very jaws of death quietly and without fear, if given a cause for 
which they can die with dignity and understanding. It is the Christian edu- 
cator who can hold before youth the noblest and most sacred goals. He must 
not, therefore, pamper youth in the modern mood, wheedle them to accept 
responsibility, or dissipate their energies in sports or empty pleasures. Rather 
will he seek by proper stimulation and fearless restraint to mould them, in 
the Pauline phrase, “to perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the full- 
ness of Christ.” 

In training the pupil for later responsibility a familiar difficulty arises. 
He is an individual, with highly personal needs and capabilities. Yet educa- 
tion has taken on a mass character that, in the light of our growing world, 
will not diminish but increase. Fortunately aptitudes and degrees of skill 
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can be cleverly measured by modern testing methods, but this will not suffice. 
Tests must be supplemented by counselling services and programs of skilled 
vocational and scholastic guidance. The problem may be less acute in sec- 
ondary than in primary schools, but it is nevertheless challenging. Here, 
again, the Christian educator is prompted by his Christian outlook to pay 
grave attention to individual problems. For the individual may indeed be an 
accident in a philosophy of crass evolution, an insignificant speck in a vast 
and empty universe. In the Christian scheme of things he is of priceless 
dignity and worth, since he is made to the image and likeness of God, and, 
whatever be his accidental status, he is a brother of the Lord Christ. 


Another tendency in secondary education that causes serious concern is 
the glorification of so-called practical or vocational courses at the expense of 
the basic intellectual disciplines. Sponsors of this training for life or democ- 
racy, as it is called, boast that it serves a dual purpose. It adapts pupils to 
the revolutionary social and economic programs of the era, and it meets the 
needs of the masses in democratic fashion. Even if we refrain from criticizing 
the socialistic character of many of the reforms to which students are to be 
adapted, we must protest vehemently this surrender to mediocrity. With each 
passing hour the need for extraordinary intelligence grows, for trained states- 
men, philosophers, scientists, engineers, historians and men of letters. A 
system that ends to deplete these ranks by denying to the better pupils the 
necessary intellectual foundation aims a mortal blow at our country and its 
leadership of the western world. We have been told on previous occasions that 
our views are hopelessly antiquated. Let us suffer the charge again if this 
be the price of unalterable opposition to this prominent phase of progressive 
education. 


It is natural to ask, as we plan for the future, what our schools have 
accomplished, and what they are achieving today. Quite recently Christopher 
Dawson has pictured secularism as the great leviathan that swallows our 
primary and secondary schools without suffering indigestion, and that will 
be conquered only by our efforts on the highest educational level. How often 
are we tempted to a like sober judgment. Nevertheless, there are grounds for 
hope and quiet optimism. Thousands reflect the training they have received 
at our hands. No difficulty do they encounter in matching the graduates of 
other schools as citizens, as professional men and women, as fathers and 
mothers. Love of God and neighbor is discernible in their ways. They are 
a force for justice and order wherever they live. Because of them the voice 
of the Church is heard in public life with ever growing respect. Their loyalty 
to Christian principles is a force upon which the West may rely in its death 
struggle with atheistic communism. Humbly but with deep conviction do we 
say that our glorious country is in genuine debt to our Catholic schools. 


We confess that it is a mighty task to cause the Christian philosophy to 
prevail in our age. But this is our assignment. Let us take courage in the 
thought that we are asked only to do the sowing. The harvest is in the hands 
of God. Nor can we ever know just how many, in the divine plan, must be 
deeply impregnated with Christian ideals before a force is created that the 
world cannot resist. Genuine and heroic must be our endeavor, but then we 
may fall back upon the absolute conviction that today, as in apostolic times, 
if Paul plants and Apollos waters, it is God who gives the growth. 





COOPERATIVE PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


REV. JOHN J. GREEN, O.S.F.S., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, NCEA 


In Bishop Marling’s address, we have heard a fresh recounting of the 
great motivations and spiritual resources which the Catholic educator has 
always at his command. Our work this week will be, and must be, properly 
illumined by these considerations. 


A varied agenda awaits us. Diverse problems and aspects of secondary 
education will be subjected to analytical discussion, and the contributed 
experience of each participant is a real factor in the profitable results of our 
meetings. Knowing that we share this awareness, I feel it unnecessary to 
urge further your interested activity in this convention. 


Nonetheless, analysis in the specific areas of the coming sectional meetings 
have a natural synthesis which I would emphasize for you this morning. 
That synthesis I would term cooperative planning for the future, using that 
phrase in its widest extension. 


Let us acknowledge first of all our community of interest—regardless of 
individual techniques, or problems, we base our work on the same principles. 
Our moral concepts are consistent. We are united in convictions. This ulti- 
mate unanimity informs our work as a professional body with a tremendous 
potential. 

Equally, we share a practical desire to enforce Catholic education with 
increasing competence. Uniformly, we seek realistic vitality in program and 
preparation for the coming years. From this point of profound community 
of interest, we can proceed, without hesitation, to that unity of action which 
will serve most perfectly our aims in the field of Catholic secondary school- 
ing. Cooperative planning takes on its true significance in terms of the 
projections which we may validly make for the future. To arrive at these 
projections, we read two major phases—trends and problems. 

In evaluating these for our present consideration, I have found it inter- 
esting to note the predictions made as early as 1916, for secondary education 
in the twentieth century, by Dr. Frank Webster Smith. Dr. Smith foresaw 
accurately the importance which would be attached to comprehensive curricu- 
lar offerings, as distinguished from a formalized and narrow regimen of 
studies. He recognized that vocational guidance would assume, of necessity, 
a position of prime import. He judged, too, that the teacher would play 4 
role of increscent responsibility, in order that the expanding functions of 
secondary education might be properly handled. 

In 1946, Monsignor Hochwalt, speaking to you here in St. Louis, read the 
post-war trends in since proven terms. We have seen demonstrated his postu- 
lated development in the field of supervision. We experienced the phenomenal 
growth which he foresaw for our secondary education, especially in regard 
to the expansion of facilities. Further, we have noted an improvement in 
(religious) teacher tenure, a condition which he forecasted as a necessary 
coefficient to the development of Catholic secondary education. 


These projections of the past in many respects are incorporated into those 
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which we may develop for the future. I feel that we now look forward to 
the following: 


We will see a much larger percentage of lay-teachers in our system, with 
salaries and tenure of office commensurate with their worthy profession. 
Pragmatically, this is dictated by the already discernible increase of the high 
school population, and by the inadequacy of vocations to the religious teaching 
life. Much more strongly is this dictated by the necessity of providing to our 
Catholic laity proper scope for their capabilities in the field of education. 
This is a prime example of cooperative planning for the future, in an order 
so much encouraged by our Holy Father. Our laity are a source of manpower 
which we will and must utilize. 


We will see much stronger local support of our teacher programs, through 
such media as parent-teacher associations. I refer both to increased under- 
standing of the need for these programs and to financial backing. We have 
seen business and industry contributing much in these areas. An even more 
powerful support is to be found in the hands of our own Catholic public. 
Administrators will undertake more effective information programs and 
public relations programs to elicit this support. Effects of such activity will 
be manifested in locally sponsored teacher scholarships; in provision for 
inservice training; and in a variety of ways designed to help the school to 
discharge its vital responsibility. Again, this is a facet of cooperative plan- 
ning. School and community together will achieve the goals of improvement. 


We will see a growth in vocational education in our schools. The complexity 
and number of fields available to our young people, particularly in the many 
areas of science and technology, demand this response. While we will never 
sacrifice the “whole man” to over-specialization, we will improve his prepa- 
ration for entrance into our modern, hypercompetitive society. Further, to 
increase vocational education will be to safeguard our own criteria, which 
may well be insidiously swayed by sheer weight of numbers. In dealing with 
vast student populations, it is tempting to program for a so-called norm 
which in many cases may be synonymous with mediocrity. The proper and 
intelligent direction of qualified and interested students into correct voca- 
tional fields will alleviate this tension. We will also be attaching to these 
fields their proper integrity and worth; they will emerge from their unfortu- 
nate apposition to the “classic” pursuits. This, too, is cooperative planning— 
and an echo to the words of Pius XII that the Christian, as such, should be 
in condition to face and to overcome the difficulties and to correspond to the 
demands of the times in which it is his lot to live (Pius XII, Education and 
Modern Environment). 


We will see increasingly valuable research into our problems and an intel- 
ligent use of the findings. Our problems reflect, and will continue to reflect, 
the innumerable diversities of our society. They will be solved only in the 
light of complete understanding, and, to provide this light, our examination 
of them will become more thorough, more vigorous. The demands upon our 
secondary school structure are, in turn, so heavy that we will be forced to 
the most cogent and economical use of our findings. We know already that 
much valuable research on the secondary school level is being carried on 
under Catholic auspices. We must also face the fact that much of this 
research fails to exert its proper influence except in the immediate area of its 
origin. In the future, we must achieve the interchange and distribution 
which will bring such material to our aid. Through the agency of our coopera- 
tion, we will be able to diffuse the great goods of which we are capable and 
which we have. 
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My final projection is intimately concerned with this group: We will see 
a much closer bond between the individual school and the national office of 
this Secondary School Department. The clearinghouse function of the national 
office will be emphasized. Exchange of ideas and plans will be facilitated 
and strongly encouraged. 


We are working to the end of a maximum professional cooperation. To 
this end, we of the national office are engaged in a concentrated effort to 
become familiar with the methods and policies, with the practices and situa- 
tions prevalent in our schools, wherever they may be. We seek this firsthand 
knowledge and understanding for one reason: to be able to serve the field 
of Catholic secondary education in the most efficient possible manner. 


In speaking of cooperative planning for the future, I have touched on many 
areas, areas of achievement, areas of tension, areas of need. All of us, this 
morning, know the attendant facts. What we must solve, under the impetus 
of our profession, is the problem of lag between the facts we know and the 
day-to-day practices in our schools. It is not enough to speak of cooperation; 
we must practice it. There is no sacrifice of autonomy in the pooling of 
resources. Rather, we buttress autonomy by keeping the doors open for 
continued improvement. 


We have nothing to fear in pursuing these aims. We have everything to 
hope. Among ourselves, we see the deepening of professional capacities. For 
our students, we see new and better horizons. Our Catholic public has an 
almost untouched reserve of interest and good will for our efforts, and we 
have an imposing record of past achievement to give us good heart in dealing 
with the future. 





BETTER SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 


THOMAS P. NEILL, Pu.D., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Several recent studies have made us painfully aware of a situation that 
challenges us who are interested in improving our schools. The fact is that 
in this country Catholics do not furnish their proportionate number of leaders 
in the intellectual, professional, and cultural fields. Catholics are propor- 
tionately represented in the armed forces and in unions, they are beginning 
to achieve sizable representation in political and business circles, but they 
have made relatively little progress in the learned and cultural professions. 


In the past Catholics tended to put this failure down to prejudice on the 
part of other Americans, and they were right in part. More recently they 
have gone to the other extreme and blamed the Catholic community and 
especially the Catholic school for not training more and better leaders. Again, 
this is at most only part of the truth. A more thorough scrutiny of the 
problem shows that Catholic failure to produce a proportionate number of 
leaders in the country is typical of any minority group. And Catholics have 
been a distinct minority socially and economically, as well as religiously. 
They were composed chiefly of immigrant stock, and as such they labored 
under social and economic handicaps. They had to become Americans rather 
than transplanted Irishmen, Germans, Poles, or Italians. They had to start 
at the bottom socially and economically, as newcomers in this land, and 
work their way up to an economic and social position from which leaders in a 
community ordinarily come. 


This is the work of three or four generations, and it seems to follow a 
pattern to which Catholics have conformed. The minority group achieves 
proportionate leadership first in labor circles—and professional athletics— 
then in business and politics, then in the paying professions like medicine and 
law, and finally in the ultimately more important fields of intellectual and 
cultural leadership usually occupied by members of the “leisure class.” The 
number of Catholic leaders in business and politics is now considerable, 
there are coming to be more and more Catholic leaders in the practical pro- 
fessions, and in recent decades a few Catholics have become cultural and 
intellectual leaders. We can therefore conclude that Catholics are more or 
less normal Americans who have been going through a normal process of 
social acclimatization. But as Catholic educators we cannot be content with 
the observation that the patient is behaving normally and in time he should 
be in good health. In keeping with the theme of this convention, we want to 
see Catholics advance by giant strides rather than just creep along, for we 
know that by producing a greater number of leaders in America we are 
promoting the welfare of both the Church and our country. Let us therefore 
see what we, as educators, can do to hurry along the process of training 
leaders for American society and thus promote better times. 


By the very nature of things, I fear, Catholic educators are somewhat 
handicapped in training leaders for American society. Statistics substantiate 
this conclusion, for the greater number of Catholics who have achieved 
eminence in various fields were educated in non-Catholic schools. This does 
not mean that their education was necessarily better, for the best educated 
persons are not necessarily leaders in American society. It only means that 
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a Catholic who receives his education in a secular school is more likely to 
become a leader than if he goes to a Catholic school. This is not the fault 
of the Catholic high school and college, for the non-Catholic school is better 
adapted to secular American society, its student makes more and better 
contacts to a good start in his profession, and he is more at home in secular 
society when he graduates. By its very nature, the Catholic school that main- 
tains its Catholic integrity cannot be perfectly integrated into American 
society. 

This raises a serious question: can we educate our students well—intel- 
lectually, morally, and culturally—without handicapping their chances of 
attaining leadership in American society? I think we can, but it is a most 
difficult and delicate task, and it calls for outstanding ability on our part, 
for great sensitivity, for saintly patience. It requires us to develop initiative 
in our students without destroying their proper respect for truth and for 
authority. We must teach them to be docile without becoming passive, to 
become intellectual without becoming intellectually proud. To put it more 
briefly, we must develop in our students such an attitude toward their faith 
and secular knowledge that the two are seen to complement and support each 
other rather than to stand in opposition. Training students to be exemplary 
Catholics who will become American leaders is therefore a difficult and deli- 
cate task—but the rewards are worth heroic efforts, both for the Church and 
for American society, as well as for the individual student and his teacher. 

Now the most I can do in a discussion of this nature is to suggest a number 
of considerations that I think are deserving of your attention. It is for you, 
the men and women working daily in the classroom, to judge their practical 
worth and their applicability. I suggest these considerations not in a spirit 
of criticism or of praise, but as reflections on a situation confronting us, a 
situation we are always seeking to improve by study, consultation, by reform 
of curriculum and educational technique. Let me therefore suggest the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


1. We must avoid the temptation of anti-intellectualism. Catholics have 
traditionally had to be on guard against this temptation, for we know that 
the student’s first obligation is to honor God by obeying His laws and saving 
his soul. It is easy to slip into the error of setting up a dichotomy between 
things intellectual and things spiritual; “it is better to be good than to know 
the meaning of virtue” is the way this false dichotomy is put. But this is 
not the choice at all. It is better to be good and understand the meaning of 
goodness, for man is called to wisdom as well as to virtue. The Catholic 
student is called upon to develop his intellect in this life and to use it for 
the honor and glory of God, and practically speaking, unless he does so, he 
will not achieve the position of leadership he should in American intellectual 
and cultural life. 


2. Our second temptation is to offer pat answers to complex problems. 
Men without faith, without a rich tradition, without a systematic philosophy, 
can easily see the overwhelming complexity of social problems confronting 
them. We, on the other hand, are a little too ready to take a principle from 
our rich treasury of Christian wisdom and apply it, like a mustard plaster, 
to a complex problem confronting us. The principle of subsidiarity, for 
example, is a sound principle, but of itself it does not solve all social and 
political problems. We Catholics possess true principles by which social prob- 
lems can be solved, but we have not paid enough attention to the complexity 
of applying these principles to concrete problems. And the simple application 
of pat answers tends to discredit our principles without solving the problems. 
I therefore suggest that we think more carefully about the problem of apply- 
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ing our valid principles to the complex reality about us. We must never 
allow right principles to degenerate into mere slogans that stultify further 
thinking. Our principles are to guide our thinking rather than to serve as 
ready-made solutions to difficult problems. Possession of the true faith does 
not, of itself, give us answers to all life’s problems. 


8. We must fight continually against the ghetto mentality. A respectable 
ghetto is a tempting place to live, for there no one disagrees with us and 
within its confines everything is congenial and peaceful. But the ghetto can- 
not produce leaders except on its own terms and within its own confines. Our 
objective is to train Catholic leaders who will interpenetrate our American 
society so that Catholic principles come to be known outside Catholic circles, 
examined seriously, and in time appreciated. Unless we stress how much we 
have in common with non-Catholic Americans and unless we show them that 
Catholic principles are sound for all men, then the potential Catholic leader 
cannot be effective outside Catholic circles. He will continue to be a leader 
only in the ghetto. 


4, We must build up our students’ confidence in themselves as American 
Catholics. Here I think you have been doing a good job, but it is a job which 
needs re-doing every year because the Catholic student is forever reminded 
that he is somehow different from other Americans. As teachers we must show 
him that Catholic principles make for the best kind of Americanism, that a 
person cannot be a good citizen unless he is a religious person. To put it 
another way, any American who is a thoroughly good Catholic will be a good 
citizen. The Catholic student should therefore feel not only that his religion 
is true but also that, if he practices it fully and loyally, he will be the best 
kind of American, that his being different from other Americans does not 
mean he is any less American. To build up such confidence in our students 
is a delicate task, for we must never let confidence become arrogance, nor 
can we let our students lose the sympathy and love they must have for all 
men, even those who despise them. 


As teachers in the secondary schools you can play a decisive part in devel- 
oping that humble confidence which is essential to effective leadership. This 
is a difficult task, I have suggested, because your students tend to be the 
most inhibited large group in America. But it is not impossible, and it is 
rewarding because they have the largest potential for good of any group in 
the country. Let me suggest briefly four objectives for your consideration 
in the training of future leaders: 

1. We must continue to offer sound education in the faith and in Catholic 
moral principles, for we must train Catholic leaders rather than leaders who 
try to get to Mass on Sunday and avoid mortal sin. I am impressed at the 
progress that has taken place in this respect in the last twenty-five years. I 
am confident that the average Catholic high school graduate knows incompar- 
ably more than I did about the great wealth of the Catholic tradition, about 
papal and episcopal pronouncements on social and moral questions, about 
Catholicism as a way of life rather than something to be turned on at speci- 
fied times and then turned off again as we go about making our living, 
raising a family, and doing all those other things we must do. I congratulate 
you on the excellent work you are doing in this respect and I urge you 
warmly not to trim corners here in order to improve in other respects. 

2. We must give the student sound education in things American—the his- 
tory, tradition, and peculiar genius of our country, in national, state, and 
local affairs, in those things he should know in order to be a well-informed 
citizen. Here you face a real difficulty which each school must solve as best 
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it can. My personal observation convinces me that graduates from Catholic 
schools are generally less well informed in the facts of American history 
and government than are the graduates of other schools. But you have only 
so many hours in the day, and a good number of these must be reserved for 
basic courses like religion and mathematics and languages. Perhaps there 
is no satisfactory solution to the difficulty I raise—but I raise it for your 
consideration anyway. 


8. We must offer sound training in the techniques of leadership. I con- 
fess I know nothing about “techniques of leadership,’ but I suspect it is 
something you develop in and out of the classroom as a by-product of the 
education you offer a student through four formative years. Here I believe 
Catholic schools tend to be somewhat deficient, a belief based only on personal 
observation at various student gatherings and conventions and on having 
both non-Catholic and Catholic secondary school graduates in my classes. 
Back of the techniques of leadership is something that can be best described 
as an attitude, a willingness “to stick one’s neck out,” the quality of initiative 
that distinguishes leaders from followers. Now there is in our faith and our 
way of life an inherent authoritarian tendency which can easily be abused. 
To keep it in check and still not repudiate authority or truth is indeed a 
difficult thing. To strike a balance between teaching objective truth and 
having the student discover it himself is to master the art of teaching—and 
it requires on your part the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, the 
humility of the Curé of Ars. Even those of us who never master this art 
can at least be careful not to take refuge from inquiring students by issuing 
an authoritative pronouncement in which the answer is wrapped up in the 
trappings of near-infallibility and further inquiry is prohibited. This might 
solve the problem of the moment but it makes followers instead of leaders. 

4. The Catholic student must be given a thorough education in his field 
of endeavor. This is not the task of the secondary school, of course, but I 
suggest this consideration to you because I think you can convince your stu- 
dents that they cannot excel in their work just because they are good Cath- 
olics. Grace and prayer and good conduct are important, of course, but the 
lawyer must also know the law to win cases for his client and the physician 
must be well trained in medicine to save his patient’s life. Nor does piety 
alone make a good historian, or a good carpenter. I detect a tendency among 
at least some Catholics to let membership in the faith dispense us from 
excelling as lawyers, physicians, educators, or hospital administrators. If 
Catholic schools offer better arithmetic and English courses than other schools, 
if we have better medical, engineering, and commerce schools, then our 
graduates will be prepared to excel in their respective fields and leadership 
will almost be thrust upon them. 


Whether they can accept the challenge of such leadership in increasing num- 
bers depends in large measure, I submit, on how successfully you have built 
up the attitudes and the confidence that make leaders rather than followers. 
It is more difficult to accomplish this in a Catholic than in a secular school, 
but it is not impossible and it is already being accomplished in our secondary 
schools better than you who are doing the work can know. Catholic schools 
in the past have done excellent work in helping young Catholics keep the 
faith while receiving a good education. Now we have reached the time in 
our development where we can hope to produce more and more leaders in 
American society who will be in a position to share their faith in its fullness 
with other Americans. I congratulate you on the excellent work you have 
so far accomplished in your most delicate and difficult task, and I pray that 
you continue your good work. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATION 
(Chairman: Brother Paul A. Sibbing, S.M.) 


SUMMARY 


THE DEARTH OF SCIENCE-MATH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
(Rev. Ralph J. Gorg, S.M., Purcell High School, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


To provide a beginning interest in science before students reach the high 
school level, some kind of science should be taught in grades seven and eight. 
High school students who choose science and math programs should be 
screened and placed in homogeneous groups. In many schools this is not 
done and the better qualified students fail to advance rapidly because of the 
presence of disinterested or slow learners in the same class. 


Not only must the number of science teachers be increased but their 
quality also must be improved. Before 1966 it is estimated that 100,000 
new science teachers will be needed in the schools of this country. Teachers 
colleges and high schools must encourage talented young people to consider 
vocations in the field of science teaching. If interest in science teaching is not 
developed and new teachers are not forthcoming, the number of high school 
students taking science-math courses will have to be radically reduced. 


THE GIFTED—OuR Most NEGLECTED STUDENTS 
(Sister Mary Patricia, C.S.J., Diocesan Supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio) 


Paul Witty defined the gifted as “one whose performance in a worthwhile 
type of human endeavor is consistently remarkable—not restricted to the 
academically gifted.” Until 1930 little or nothing was done in the nation’s 
schools for gifted students. Through the Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Association for Gifted Children much has been accomplished 
through research to make educators aware of the nature and the needs of 
the superior student. 


High goals must be set for gifted students. Twenty percent of these pupils, 
according to Terman, fall far below their potentiality because schools gen- 
erally fail to stimulate them to enthusiastic progress. A curriculum for the 
gifted must be adapted to a rapid rate of learning. It must challenge many 
interests, aid social maturity and develop leadership. 

Possible solutions to this problem are: 1) an accelerated program of 
studies; 2) an enrichment program with a wide, cultural curriculum; 3) a 
grouping of students according to C.A. and M. A. to achieve high standards, 
develop study habits and lessen a sense of superiority; and 4) elective courses 
which will prepare them for higher education. 


ENLIGHTENED SUPERVISION ON THE LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE LEVEL 
(Brother Clement Cosgrove, S.C., St. Joseph Normal, Metuchen, N.J.) 


Each supervisor should possess adequate preparation and personal fitness 
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for his post. These, combined with his professional knowledge and the skill 
to cope with the problems of administration, instruction and guidance, are 
imperative if he is to improve the instruction in his school. 


Every principal must have the requisite academic knowledge, a reasonably 
successful teaching career and a definite personality and character traits, 
e.g., sense of responsibility, sound judgment, patience, etc. The principal 
is responsible for the organization, administration and supervision of every 
facet of the school. He must work with his teachers, the parents and the 
local clergy for the good of each student. 


To insure greater competence in “enlightened” supervision, the principal’s 
preparation could well include professional training on the graduate level 
in theology, philosophy, history, psychology, administration, guidance, etc. 
This can be done through reading or graduate study at a Catholic university. 


Teachers can improve through scientifically planned observation of their 
teaching by the principal or by the follow-up supervisor, and through prin- 
cipal and teacher conferences and faculty meetings. 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE HOMEROOM 
(Brother John J, Jansen, S.M., University of Dayton, Ohio) 


The objectives of homeroom guidance are these: to develop good attitudes 
and ideals; to change false attitudes, and to strengthen good attitudes already 
accepted by the students. The teacher in the homeroom is an instrument who 
cannot effect the will of the student directly. He can teach truth and try to 
change the conditional causes within the student which hinder the will from 
making a free choice of a good object. 


The purpose of homeroom guidance is to provide each student with a 
sense of belonging, to give each an opportunity to express himself and to 
hear the opinions of others and to identify, accept and resolve personal and 
social problems. 

The key to homeroom guidance is a rapport between teacher and pupil. 
In the homeroom the teacher acts as a discussion leader. He must be friendly, 
understanding and uncritical. He must respect and accept each student as 
an individual and make it evident that each student is responsible for his 
own final decision regarding his future. 


BROTHER REINALD DURAN, C.S.C., 
Summarizer 





RELIGION 
(Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny) 


SUMMARY 


Topic: Better Teaching for Better Living 


Panelists: Rev. John Paul, Rector, Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, Wis. 
Rev. Norbert Moellering, S.M., Assumption High School, East 
St. Louis, Il. 
Brother I. Conrad, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Sister Agnes Geraldine, S.C.N., Nazareth, Ky. 


It was generally agreed that the religion class is the hub of the students’ 
lives—that this class must make them active, and vigorous Catholics, con- 
scious of the constant presence of God. It was also agreed that the teacher 
has a tremendous power and influence over students. The teacher’s knowl- 
edge of the faith, his or her true, genuine love of God, humility, zeal, and 
fervent and frequent prayers for students are indeed a most potent example 
to those students with whom contact is made. Only such teachers instill into 
the hearts of students real love of God—love that is willing to continue in 
the face of temptation and the evil forces of the present day—love that is 
so forceful in their lives that no sacrifice is too great, no task too difficult, 
because the grace of God is with them. 


Therefore, it is of primary importance for our religion teachers to teach our 
students not only to know God, but to love Him deeply and sincerely and to 
serve Him faithfully all the days of their lives. It is important also for 
teachers to contact personally leaders in the cause of Christ—leaders whose 
love of God presses them to stay in the state of Grace and to cause others 
to follow their example. If this could be done, many of today’s problems, 
conduct disorders, and other discrepancies facing us would be solved and 
we would be teaching for better living. 


REV. JOSEPH H. FEY, C.S.C., 
Summarizer 





CLASSROOM TEACHER 
(Chairmen: Sister Frances Loretto, S.S.J. and Sister Mary Elizabeth, 8.L.) 


SUMMARIES OF SESSIONS 


Topic: The Objectives and Problems in Teaching English in Secondary 
Schools 


Analysts: 


Reading: Brother Remigius Bullinger, C.S.C., Cathedral High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Writing: Brother Martin John, C.F.X., Flaget High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Speech: Brother Edward Lawrence, F.M.S., Mount St. Michael, New 
York, N. Y. 


Library: Sister Bernard Francis, S.S.J., St. Patrick’s Convent, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The objectives and problems in teaching English are familiar to all teachers. 
It is important, however, that they be restated and clarified by all teachers 
of English who through years of experience and study have achieved a degree 
of success in their work. 


One of the fundamental tasks of the English teacher is a challenge prim- 
arily directed to the superior students, on the other hand not neglecting the 
average group. Part of this challenge is the adherence to the highest stand- 
ards of our spoken and written language which have been long established. 


Reading will be first under consideration since it is one of the avenues 
supplying the classical background which is the heritage of every youth. 
Unless there is the incentive and earnest presentation of the teacher charged 
with the responsibility of passing on this classical heritage to the present age, 
the student’s birthright will be lost. 


Technically, the ability to read intelligently and with fair speed tops all 
other factors in an English course. At the same time, the basic demands of 
an effective program are pleasure and profit, which are not achieved through 
overemphasis on dates and periods, plots and characters, and other similar, 
more technical data. 


The most important phase of the reading program is the moral aspect 
which necessitates a firm but sympathetic appraisal, according to Catholic 
standards, of not only contemporary but all literature. Maritain presents the 
primary question to serve as such a criterion: From what altitude does the 
writer treat of sin? Another good yardstick for a book measures the breadth, 
depth, and elevation of the art form, states Van Wyck Brooks. 


The next topic for analysis, that of Writing, can well be considered a chal- 
lenge to every student; a certain amount of perfection can be achieved by 
the superior, average, and even poorer student if the teacher exacts the 
best possible work from each. 


A suggested project in composition which has been practiced with con- 
siderable success is one entitled, “What’ll I Make of Myself?” This is 4 
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protracted assignment integrating literature (biography), group oral com- 
position and discussion, written composition and business letter-writing. First 
and second drafts of each composition are submitted to the teacher for 
grading. Suggestions in grammatical and rhetorical rules are presented by 
the teacher periodically as the work progresses. Perfection should be 
demanded even to the point of repeated revisions. 

Another objective in the teaching of English that presents numerous prob- 
lems is Speech. Perhaps in this phase we have failed and have been justi- 
fiably condemned. One instance of this failure is cited here. A group of 
five Catholic boys and girls in a large Catholic population had won uni- 
versity scholarships in competitive examinations of all schools in the area. 
The written papers indicated their scholarship, but in class discussions they 
were absolutely silent. The authorities severely criticized the school system 
that had failed to develop in their students the ability to express their 
thoughts orally. 

The need for effective speech today is imperative as is evidenced by the 
sad lack of an eloquent Catholic laity. Furthermore, limitless speech oppor- 
tunities are afforded by today’s communication media. Speech, then, should 
be taught as an integral part of every English course. This may be done 
effectively by creating actual speech situations in and out of the classroom. 
The culture of our time can be greatly influenced by making the secondary 
school students realize their power to convince others through well-developed 
speech and well-chosen expression of their ideas. 


The Library is an invaluable aid in every high school subject. The English 
teacher can best guide and open the way to the library for the students and 
inform them of the treasure of wealth to be found stored on the shelves; also, 
he can strongly influence the quality and quantity of library use by the stu- 
dents. The lure of television has become so great that librarians and all other 
teachers are sadly aware of the inroads it is making on the cultural reading 
habits of youth. 

Some basic objectives of library instruction are: 1) To develop in the 
student those library skills that will enable him to locate information and 
ideas to meet the current and future demands of the classroom; 2) To stimu- 
late the student to widen his present reading interests; 3) To provide such 
guidance in the use of library tools and such awareness of library facilities 
that the student is effectively on the road of self-education in adult life. 
For it is said that when reading terminates with formal education, the edu- 
cation itself may be considered a failure. 


SISTER M. BENETTA, S.S.C., 
Summarizer 


Topic: The Objectives and Problems in the Teaching of World History, 
American History and National Problems 

Analysts: World History: Brother Kenan Judge, C.S.C., St, Joseph’s High 
School, South Bend, Ind. 
American History: Sister Mary DeSales, S.N.D., Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio 
National Problems: Rev. Thomas Furfey, 0.S.F.S., Northeast 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Under the capable chairmanship of Sister Mary Elizabeth, the analysts 
expressed their objectives and problems in order that much audience partici- 
pation would result. 
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Brother Kenan Judge gave two objectives which, if accomplished, would 
bring about the formation of Christian youth, so that he would be both 
“formed” and “informed.” The objectives and the means proposed for their 
accomplishment are as follows: 


1. To help the student acquire a knowledge and appreciation for the 
“history of man” through the study of 
a. the historical development of the cultural and political phases of 
the civilized world. 
b. the historical foundations of our Christian civilization. 


. To develop in the student the virtues of 
a. honesty: truth can be served only by being objective. 
b. patience: a knowledge of the development of our sacred institu- 
tions is a bulwark against pragmatism. 
c. tolerance: our “way of life” is the product of the contributions 
made by other nations, races and generations. We are a part of 
the “stream of history.” 


Since the accomplishment of any aim is accompanied by problems, the 
analyst proposed his major ones: 


1. Awakening the “inherent desire for truth” in students. This means 
selling history to the masses. Can it be done? 


2. The encyclopedic amount of material in World History. How is the 
problem of selectivity to be solved? 


3. Does history have a disciplinary value? 


Being cognizant of the fact that no new objectives are needed in the teach- 
ing of American history, Sister Mary DeSales presented the two major objec- 
tives that are in opposition to each other: the teaching of facts versus the 
development of attitudes. 


Then the analyst continued her address by a defense of the former objec- 
tive quoting the report of Major William Mayer, Army psychiatrist, relative 
to the defection of so many G.I. prisoners, that would seem to indicate that 
we should insist on a more factual, better disciplined course of American 
history in the high school. In a word, Sister Mary DeSales summed up that 
the students should know the story of religion, morality, literature, science 
and art in the making of America. 

The problems peculiar to the teaching of American history, as studied by 
this analyst, are: 

1. Assignments. How much homework, what kind and what check on 
these assignments? 

2. Student Responsibility. How can students be made responsible for 
planning and conducting the class on a specific topic? 

8. History Skills. Just what is the teacher expected to do to develop the 
skills necessary for the learning of history? 


4. Research. How much research can we expect and demand from juniors 
and seniors? 


In order to carry out his slogan, “Better Men for Better Times,” Father 
Furfey listed three objectives in the teaching of national problems. A sum- 
mary of them is as follows: 


1. To provide the student with a working knowledge of social, economic 
and political problems. 
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2. To explain the terminology common to these problems. 


8. To give some understanding of Christian principles used in the solu- 
tion of national problems. 


Stressing the positive angle, this analyst listed the means to be used in 
carrying out his objectives. They could easily be viewed as the “problems in 
the teaching of national problems.” Put more stress on Catholic views on 
modern questions, encourage the joining of unions, link the knowledge of text- 
book material with current events and stir up civic interest. 


Audience participation in discussion followed. It centered about the ency- 
clopedic content of the world history course. Possible and even probable solu- 
tions were proposed, so that the meeting adjourned as the teachers left with 
renewed spirits. 

SISTER MARGARET MARY, D.C., 


Summarizer 


Topic: The Objectives and Problems in the Teaching of the Physical Sci- 
ences, Biology, and Mathematics 


Analysts: The Physical Sciences: Brother Bonaventure, C.F.X., St. Xavier 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Biology: Sister St. James, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Mathematics: Brother Linus Richard, F.M.S., St. Ann’s Academy, 
New York, N. Y. 


1, The Physical Sciences 


The objectives in teaching the physical sciences are: acquainting the non- 
college preparatory group with the physical world through a non-mathemati- 
cal course, teaching the ordinary college preparatory group laws, theories and 
facts of the physical world with emphasis on the reasoning behind the theory, 
and teaching the college preparatory group with extraordinary talent with a 
more scholarly approach, besides the reasons for the objectives. 


The problems include the teaching in a small high school of a combined 
course of physics and chemistry called “physical science.” This course would 
also satisfy the teaching of a science to slow students in a homogeneous 
group. Texts and laboratory manuals can be used as guides and less as com- 
plete supports for students. A greater emphasis is necessary on the study of 
complete units of mathematical problems and their solutions. More gifted 
students can be supplied with not added work but material to challenge the 
realization and application of theories and objectives. Science fairs, although 
they are time consuming, help to discover science talent and create a sense 
of achievement. A way of coping with the problem of excessive laboratory 
preparation is the use of microtechnique. 


2. Biology 


From the religious standpoint biology should prompt the student primarily 
to see God in living things. On the cultural level it can acquaint him with 
nature, with an understanding of life processes and with an appreciation of 
references to literature. In the realm of discipline it teaches him for life and 
encourages mental activity. Practically, biology develops skills, introduces the 
student to hobbies and future careers. The reading of lives of men of science 
aids in understanding the scientific method. Laboratory work, independent of 
manuals except for direction, should include work with living specimens, 
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projects, use of microscopes, etc. Field trips for a definite purpose and with 
a knowledge of results expected are useful. Lastly, the problem of how much 
the text should be followed depends on the objectives of teacher and class, 


3. Mathematics 


The single objective in teaching mathematics in high school is to teach and 
foster understanding of concepts, the fundamental skills of algebra and 
arithmetic, a willingness to attack new problems independently to prepare 
the student for life mathematics. 


The problems following from this in the light of increased enrollment and 
the low calibre student are firstly, an improvement of motivation, poorly done 
if for the purpose of testing or to meet the requirements of an advanced 
course only, but good if to lead to the application of science to daily life and 
to discovery rather than imitation; secondly, the teaching methods need a 
more rigorous approach, an emphasis on meanings instead of techniques and 
a better use of textbooks. Lastly, the curriculum should be self-motivated, 
if necessary using the dual track system rather than allowing a watering 
down of a course to allow for slow students. 


SISTER MARY BENITA, R.S.M., 
Summarizer 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Elementary School Department, after the election of April 
6, 1956, are as follows: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass. 


Vice Presidents: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 

Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 


Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 


General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 


Department Executive Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sister M. Frederic, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Mark, H.H.M., Villa Maria, Pa. 1958-57 
Sister M. Brendan, R.S.M., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Sister Frances Joseph, S.P., St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 
Sister M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Joliet, Il. 

Sister Margaret Loyola, S.N.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 1954-58 
Sister Helen Terese, S.L., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Sister M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 

Sister M. Maurice, O.S.U., Louisville, Ky. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1955-59 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, II. 

Sister Alice Marie, R.S.M., Chicago, IIl. 

Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Hartford, Conn. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Savannah, Ga. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, II. 

Rev, Henry Gardner, Kansas City, Kan. 1956-60 
Sister Miriam Joseph, P.B.V.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sister Inez, O.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sister Josephina, S.S.J., Boston, Mass. 

Sister Mary Jean, O.S.B., Mt. Angel, Ore. 

Sister Marie There , S.C., Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y. 








ADDRESS 


THE CHALLENGE TO OUR SCHOOLS 


MOST REV. BRYAN J. MCENTEGART, RECTOR, THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I consider it a distinct privilege to speak as Rector of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to the teachers of our Catholic elementary schools. 
Because all that comes after elementary education in the ladder of learning 
depends so basically upon the first rung, the success of the elementary school 
teacher’s educational endeavor is so important for the success of the entire 
educational enterprise. It is your importance, and the dependence of all who 
work in Catholic education at higher levels upon the outcomes of your labors, 
which moved me to accept the invitation of your chairman to address you. 


The importance of elementary education in our American Catholic school 
system is seen when we realize that 79 per cent of all Catholic educational 
institutions are elementary schools, that 60 per cent of all our teachers are 
in the elementary schools, and that approximately 74 per cent of the total 
enrollment of Catholic education in this country is made up of elementary 


school pupils. The impact of Catholic education on American society comes 
more frequently through the influence of our elementary schools than through 
the influence of either our high schools or our colleges. The more than nine 
thousand Catholic elementary schools form a unique blessing for the Church 
in the United States. 


The Church—from people to pastor to bishop to Pope—recognizes and 
appreciates how strong a factor the parish school is, not only in safeguarding 
and strengthening the faith in children and preparing them for loyal citizen- 
ship in our republic, but also in bettering the lives of adults as Catholics 
and as citizens. Nor today is there any doubt in the minds of honest men 
that the parish school contributes to the religious, educational, social and 
civic well-being of everyone in the communities where it is found. 


It will, I believe, be of benefit for us to give thought today to some of the 
major challenges which confront our Catholic schools in this day and age. 
Of all these challenges, by far the most formidable is the challenge of 
teachers, or, to put it another way, the challenge of the shortage of teachers. 
This challenge is indeed a tough one because it is literally two-fisted. On the 
one hand, it demands more teachers; on the other, it demands more prepa- 
ration for teachers. We ourselves are largely responsible for this challenge; 
in a way we have created it by the success achieved in improving our schools. 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, The Christian Education of Youth, said: 
“Perfect schools are the result . . . of good teachers, teachers who are 
thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the matter they have to teach; who 
possess the intellectual and moral qualifications required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided to them 
because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart the true good of 
family and country.” 
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Even before His Holiness made this statement in 1929, Catholic education 
in the United States was well on its way in the light of this principle. It is 
because we have tried to make our schools good, particularly through good 
teaching, that so many who frequented them appreciate them and that so 
many more now clamor at their doors for entrance. Mid-century Catholic 
education is a service in great demand. Hence, the great challenge—the 
challenge for more teachers and the challenge for teachers prepared to teach 
in the perfect school. 


The seriousness of the teacher shortage challenge is crystallized for us in 
the findings of the Sister-Formation Conference reports. According to one 
such report made in the fall of 1952, the number of additional sister teachers 
needed by some 255 communities to meet the demands of replacement and 
expansion in schools already staffed by these communities (not including 
schools which they were not able to open) was 5,409, while the number of 
sister teachers available in these communities to meet these demands of 
replacement and expansion in existing schools was only 2,058—in other words, 
the supply was less than half the demand. Over and above this, these 255 
communities of sisters had to turn down invitations from bishops and pastors 
to open 4,227 schools in the five-year period preceding 1952. 


Related directly to the challenge of teachers is, of course, the challenge 
of enrollments. With 98 per cent of the schools reporting, the total enroll- 
ment in Catholic elementary schools in 1954, was 3,235,251 pupils, accord- 
ing to the biennial report which the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference will release this month. This 1954 enrollment 
was more than 50 per cent higher than the enrollment in these schools in 
1944, and more than 75 per cent higher than it was in 1920. 


According to estimates of future enrollments, made and released by NCWC 
at the NCEA convention last year, the 1955 enrollment is 3,291,000. Next 
fall the enrollment will be 3,439,000. Best estimates available indicate that we 
have now enrolled in our Catholic elementary schools only 62.5 per cent of 
the Catholic boys and girls of elementary school age. 


Imagine the pressures of the future when we read in America magazine 
for February 4, 1956, that “during the past five years almost one out of every 
three babies born in this country was baptized into the Catholic Church. 


5 approximately 5,600,000 Catholic youngsters aged five years and 
under.” 


In several states, over 50 per cent of all babies born in the last five years 
have been baptized Catholics. These little fellows aren’t giving us a thought, 
but their parents are; they are already laying claims on places in our schools 
for their little darlings. 


This concern is evidence of a phenomenon in the development of Catholic 
education that is often overlooked. And it is a great tribute to our teachers 
and administrators. The phenomenon is this: with the growth of Catholic 
education, parents have learned to value it more and more. 


One reason for this is that the majority of today’s Catholic parents are 
graduates of our Catholic schools. The soundest judgment of the worth of 
& service is the judgment of the people it serves. It isn’t so long ago that 
Public education was more attractive than Catholic education to many Catholic 
parents, and our classrooms often had to be filled from the pulpit. That day 


8 Nearly spent, and most of the credit for its passing is due to our classroom 
teachers, 


When it comes to pleasing parents, I think that it is only fair that I tell 
you elementary school teachers that you have a right to take a bow. A 
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couple of years ago, one of the graduate students at The Catholic University 
of America wrote a dissertation entitled “Attitudes of Parents toward Cath- 
olic Education.” He found that the favorableness of parental attitude toward 
our schools increases as the child passes up through the grades. Parents 
are judging our schools by the results of training in their children and they 
are satisfied. The satisfaction of parents with our educational progran, their 
widespread spirit of cooperation with our teachers, and their heroic sacrifices 
to finance our schools lead me to believe that we have definitely found the 
proper strategy to meet the challenge of parents—give their children an 
education that makes them grow in wisdom and in grace before God and 
their fellow men. 


Today, when the expanding needs of the Church demand an ever increasing 
number of vocations, we should give serious consideration to the function of 
the elementary school in promoting vocations. It is a mistake to let guidance 
toward the religious vocation go until the high school years. The plant of 
vocation must be nourished properly from the first moment of grace. It is 
in the period of greatest innocence and purity that the intention to forego 
self interests for the mission of Christ can be most effectively strengthened. 
This does not mean that vocations can not blossom and flower in the Catholic 
high school. For the plant to blossom and flower, however, it is necessary that 
it be cultivated diligently in its stripling seasons. 


I have hopes, too, that we are well on our way in the plans of a master 
tactic to confront the challenge of teachers. And it isn’t surprising to me at 
all that this scheme is the brain-child of sisters who by being such good 
teachers created the challenge in the first place. I have reference to the move- 
ment known as the Sister-Formation Conferences. This movement has given 
all of us a new awareness to the fact that our most reliable weapon in the 
combat with this challenge is the teacher who enters upon her classroom 
duties armored with a complete college education. 

Already 186 of the 255 communities which participated in the Sister- 
Formation survey of 1952 have inaugurated teacher-training programs 
designed to achieve this objective. Such programs will make for more effective 
and more contented teachers. They will raise the professional level of the 
teaching sister, and will lower the costs to communities in the education of 
their members. Money spent for transportation to and from summer schools 
and week-end classes and for repeated matriculations can be applied directly 
to instructional expenses. They will make for more vocations. No one can 
deny that the inconveniences and delays that sisters have had to endure in 
getting the education their job demanded have deterred many from entering 
the religious life. 

A strong ally in your campaign to meet this challenge is the Catholic lay 
teacher, whose ranks, thank God, are swelling. Today, in our army of 
76,833 elementary school teachers, standing side by side with 67,477 religious 
are 9,356 lay teachers, making up 12 per cent of the total force. On the 
high school level, 17.6 per cent of our teachers are lay teachers. And on the 
college and university level, 72 per cent of the faculty members in men’s 
institutions and 32 per cent in women’s institutions are lay teachers. 

The increase in the proportion of lay teachers in our elementary schools 
in the past five years is remarkable. As an example of what is taking place, 
may I present exact figures on one diocese. In this diocese in 1951, only 2 
per cent of the elementary school teachers were lay; in 1952, the per cent was 
3.5; in 1953, 6.8; in 1954, 8.9, and in 1955, it was 14.3. This is a sevenfold 
increase in four years. The records of other dioceses may show even greater 
growth in lay teachers at the elementary school level. 
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This expansion of our elementary school teaching force through lay teachers 
is most gratifying; it is again evidence of the spirit of cooperation which 
animates Catholic education: cooperation on the part of the lay teachers 
who no longer seek only the higher-paying positions in our colleges and uni- 
versities, cooperation on the part of bishops and pastors who have to raise 
the additional money to pay lay teachers, cooperation on the part of parents 
who have not been so narrow-minded as to insist that their children be taught 
by religious only, and cooperation on the part of our religious teachers who 
accord the lay teacher equal status on the school staff. 


Some may think that today the lay teacher in the Catholic elementary 
school is merely filling in until more religious complete our extended pro- 
grams of teacher preparation. This is a false assumption. Anyone who is 
capable of appraising the future effects of present trends and who knows the 
grand job our lay teachers are doing knows that more and more lay teachers 
will be needed and will be most welcome in our schools. Our lay teachers 
know this and they do not have to be told it. It is good to see so many of 
them banding together in associations of mutual benefit, as here in the great 
archdiocese of St. Louis, giving evidence that they want to become more and 
more a part of Catholic education. 


Also serving, behind the lines as it were, in our campaign against the 
effects of teacher shortage and increased enrollment are the rapidly growing 
groups of teacher-aides in our parish schools. These are the “less-work-for- 
sister” mothers and other good women in our parishes who are giving of 
their time, while the automatic washers and cleaners and cookers are taking 
care of routine housework, to perform many of the out-of-class and other 
non-instructional duties of our teachers. 

Many mothers, even those who never went beyond the eighth grade and 
who are not professionally trained teachers, are very competent in assisting 
teachers with problems of school management and even with instructional 
problems. They are intelligent and they have learned a lot about reading, 
writing, arithmetic, religion, and other subjects in the school of daily experi- 
ence. There are countless duties these good women can perform in our 
schools and thereby allow more time to teachers for teaching. 

If you should like to know what these teacher-aides can do, read “Mother 
Goes to School,” an article written by one of them in the March, 1955, issue 
of The Catholic Educational Review. Programs of training for these teacher- 
aides have been started in some of our Catholic colleges; two such programs 
that have been brought to my attention are the one at St. Vincent’s on the 
Hudson and the one at Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Now, very likely if we did not have the challenge of teachers, and the 
challenge of pupils, and the challenge of parents, we would not have the 
challenge which I shall discuss next. It seems that our ability to cope with 
the demands of these other challenges of teachers, pupils and parents, has 
occasioned the appearance of another challenge which we might call the 
challenge of monopoly. 


There exist in our country certain people who are very active in setting 
Up roadblocks in the path of Catholic education. They operate sometimes 
through the channels of law, whenever they are able to influence legislation 
in the States, but more often they operate through channels of propaganda. 

heir Plain purpose is to develop in the hearts of the American people 
sentiments of suspicion and antagonism toward Catholic schools. In some 
instances they have succeeded in securing unfair zoning ordinances against 
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private schools, in having tax exemption denied to them, and in withholding 
auxiliary school services from their pupils. 


Fortunately, however, the great bulk of the American public now knows 
of the Catholic schools firsthand; they appreciate what these schools are doing 
for the good of our nation, and they are not easily moved to un-American 
opposition to our schools. 


Some of the opposition to Catholic schools seems to be motivated by the 
false notion that Catholic schools are competitors of other schools. The truth 
is that Catholic schools are not set up to compete with any other schools. 
The service of the Catholic schools is in demand; they don’t need to compete 
with any other institutions. Furthermore, Catholics are sincere and loyal in 
their support of the American public school systems, and Catholic school 
administrators want only to be cooperative in their relations with them. 


It is true that in many areas of the country, the side-by-side expansions of 
the public schools and of the Catholic schools demand organized, planned 
cooperation on the part of authorities in both systems. The state of Connecti- 
cut, under the leadership of the governor and the Commissioner of Education, 
is presently setting a fine example for other sections of the country by carry- 
ing on cooperative planning in the best interests of both the public schools 
and the private schools. 


The rightful place of the private and church-related schools in American 
education was spelled cut clearly by the bishops of the United States in 
their 1955 Statement, issued last November. They said: 


Private and church-related schools in America exist not by sufferance 
but by right. The right is implicit in the whole concept of American 
freedom and immunity from totalitarian oppression and in the constitu- 
tional framework of our Federal government and of the several States. 
Under attack it has been rendered explicit by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the celebrated Oregon School Case. Thus 
far, happily, the right of the parent to educate the child has not been 
successfully challenged in any American court. The country agrees that 
this right is basic to the definition of freedom. ... 


While the state may usefully engage in the business of education, as 
demonstrated in our national experience, it has no authority either to 
monopolize the field or to arrogate to itself exclusive privileges and 
powers. 


If time permitted, we could profit by reflecting on the effects on our 
schools of the materialism that presses in on our children from every side, 
in the movies, from TV, in paperback novels and in salacious comics. The 
spirit of the age has also shown itself in a letdown of family discipline and 
in the failure of many parents to fulfill the educational responsibilities of the 
home. 


In this connection, however, I believe that the times in which we live pre- 
sent a final important challenge to our schools. Today more than ever in the 
past this country stands in need of the kind of education that only you can 
give. Let us make no mistake about it. Common sense and the lessons of 
history teach us very clearly that the strength and stability of government 
depend in great measure on the religious convictions of the citizenry. Yours 
is the patriotic duty to educate consciences, to teach little children that 
obedience to lawfully constituted authority is in the last analysis obedience 
to God. 


Yours too is the privilege of making a unique contribution to our Ameri- 
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can democracy. If the key concept underlying democratic theory is the dignity 
and worth of the individual as a person, who better than you can support 
these basic convictions. According to your philosophy of life man is more 
than matter. He is not a mere animal. He was created by Almighty God to 
His own image and likeness and has been elevated by His grace to the sub- 
lime status of an adopted son of the Most High, God. Yes, I repeat, if the 
dignity and worth of the individual is the cornerstone of democracy—the 
basis for respecting our democratic rights and privileges—then none can 
educate for democracy better than you. 


All the present-day emphasis upon democratic procedures in the classroom 
is of very little consequence in a naturalistic and secularistic context. Edu- 
cation for democracy is something more than training in procedures. It is 
fundamentally a matter of one’s religious convictions on the nature and 
destiny of man. 

I have every confidence that you good Sisters and the religious communi- 
ties which you represent will respond successfully to the challenges of the 
present day, even as your predecessors met and overcame even greater 
obstacles in previous generations. In conclusion, may I express my admira- 
tion and hope for you and your work in the paternal, affectionate words of 
our present Holy Father: 


. - » You too are mothers, you who work side by side with Christian 
mothers in the work of education, for you have a mother’s heart, burning 
with the charity which the Holy Spirit has poured out in you. In this 
charity, which is the charity of Christ that presses you on the path of 
well-doing, you find your light, your comfort and the work that brings 
you so close to mothers, fathers and children. You gather together these 
living branches of society, these children who are the hope of their 
parents and of the Church, and form them into a great family of thou- 
sands and thousands of little ones; you develop the training of their 
minds, characters and hearts, bringing them up in a spiritual and moral 
atmosphere in which the joyousness of innocence appears side by side 
with faith in God and reverence for holy things, with a sense of duty 
towards parents and country. Our praise and gratitude, joined with the 
thanks of all mothers, go out to you in full measure... 











SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 
(Chairman: Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, IIl.) 


POSITIVE FACTORS IN THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


REV. RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


This is a worn out topic but always new. We do have the problem of 
delinquency; it is on the rise. We have heard too often of the failure of the 
home. Today let us look at our own failures. We are school teachers, we are 
even supervisors of teachers. We are engaged in the grand task of teaching, 
yes, teaching all children that come to us. We teach the whole child. 


We have the fine advantage of courses in education, psychology, sociology, 
religion, and philosophy. We have had all the methods courses. We come 
prepared; we know the rules, but we have to do a lot more than just make 
use of the instruments given to us. It is more than just going into the class- 
room teaching the three R’s. Remember, it is not a hard job to teach school 
when we have normal children in front of us. We evaluate ourselves as a 
teacher should be evaluated. Can we teach the “dummy” in the back of the 
room? We have to find the children who are the delinquents. We have not 
coped with the problem because we give him out to someone else to handle. 
We have the problem of delinquents and we are wondering what we are going 
to do about it. Wherever we have delinquent teen-age boys we will have a 
number of delinquent teen-age girls; they move and are in the same groups. 
That boy or girl did not become delinquent over night. They have a long 
history of delinquency and problems behind them in school and at home. 


When we begin to cope with the problem, we must find out who the 
delinquents are—most likely they are retarded children. One tenth of the 
school population fits into a retarded group. Sixty-five percent of delinquents 
come from that one tenth retarded group. They get into difficulty because 
we do not know what to do with them. We have to remember that we have 
these youngsters. We must try to find out in what area the problem lies. 
What is wrong with this boy or this girl? They come out of their home with 
a problem, they come out of school with a problem; is it reading, writing, or 
an emotional problem? It is the retarded child of today who becomes the 
problem child of tomorrow. God made us all different. We must help the 
retarded child. God made him, don’t ever forget that. God made him; he 
belongs to God. He gave him to us to teach. 

A youngster with a low I1.Q. isn’t fitting into the picture. The retarded 
youngster finds himself in the classroom—he becomes insecure. He wants 
security. He expects to find some situation in which he can be accepted. Not 
only does he expect security and a feeling of belonging, but he wants sonte 
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kind of recognition. He wants to establish rapport with teacher and class. 
But what does he find? He finds himself pushed around. Don’t push those 
children around. The delinquent child is a hurt child. He has been rejected 
somewhere along the line. Remember, the problem child is more of a prob- 
lem to himself than to others; unless we see the problem through his eyes, 
we fail. We must realize that a hurt child is a dangerous child. He is 
rejected at home. Why does he hate to go home? Why? Do we know what has 
gone on in his home? Have we investigated? What are we going to do about 
it? Hurting a child is not going to save him, and rejecting the child will not 
solve the problem. 


Rejection will not solve the problem because it is a negative thing. The 
child has been told “no” so many times, he has been told he is no good, knows 
nothing—how would any child with a problem be able to see the positive 
thing? Also, rejection has anti-social results. The child likes to disturb the 
social order because society has rejected him; he wants to get even somehow, 
somewhere, in some way. Finally, rejection can produce aggressive reactions. 
The child wants recognition; he will do things just to get attention—steal 
acar, break a window. It is often too late to do very much for a child twelve 
to fifteen years of age. If we would uncover them earlier—give them rec- 





lem of ognition in some way. If he is poor in mental ability, give him recognition 
of the for something physical that he can do. 
we are You leaders in the educational field, you supervisors, teach your sisters to 
aching, discover the liabilities and the assets in the child. Teach your sisters to look 
for the assets and stress the positive things of that child. The liabilities are 
siology, the most readily seen. Give the child a break. Sisters, the day you don’t see 
e come Christ in that child, take off that habit and go home. We are in this field for 
t make saving souls and the only way we can save souls is to be Christlike; teach 
> class- your sisters that. Unless each of those sisters is Christlike, she will not fill 
school the kingdom of God with the souls He created. Remember, God made these 
18 as a children. Teach the sister to be Christlike in her discipline. There is a cer- 
of the tain refined cruelty in our classrooms. What a terrible thing to call the 
ave not child a name—“you dunce” or “blockhead”—these children are handicapped; 
handle. don’t expect them to do the impossible. You blame them for running away? 
e going The most normal thing in the world is to run away from an unpleasant 
have a situation. 
groups. There really aren’t any cut and dry positive factors, but, if I wanted to 
a long give you anything or say anything to you in relation to this problem, it is 
1ome. that we must come to our job with understanding of our job. The making 
tho the and breaking of human beings—that is in our poor hands. God put that 
of the delinquent or that child here; it is up to you and me whether he is going to 
nquents heaven or hell. Acquire an understanding of the child who wants to do what 
because others can do; he does not know he is different until someone tells him he is 
ve have different—as happened to that little girl in Dark Symphony. Her life was 
m lies. different because someone told her she was a different color; she was rejected 


ne with because of her color. What a terrible thing for a youngster to face. Of 
ting, or course, she grew up to the fullness of the grace of God and became a Catholic. 
nes the She overcame our rejection of her. 


elp the When you realize you have these youngsters with problems, try to do 
im; he something about it. Appreciate the job, appreciate the challenge God is 
giving you with His poor. Don’t wait until you can hurry off to that restful 


etarded retreat or the end of the school term. The best teachers are the ones who 
. wants understand, who have sympathy, who are not afraid to give of themselves and 
ad. Not of their precious time. Ask yourself—what am I doing for the whole child? 


ts sonte Take the assets of the child’s life and do something with them. 
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Look for the positive things. Try to make use of the facilities you have. 
Many children can be helped through the years. Be patient with reading. 
Teach in such a way that the child will not become frustrated. All the slow, 
dull child needs is sympathy. Don’t throw the book at him—there is a portion 
of that book he can comprehend. Sometimes when we are trying to teach 
the group, the crowd, we lose the individual touch. 


Teach your teachers that no child exists in a vacuum; find out the society 
in which he lives. You don’t punish the child—punish the society in which 
he lives. When you find out how he is treated at home, on the street, etc., 
you wonder why he doesn’t turn savage earlier in life! Think of it—the 
rejection of parents, of home, school, and the people in the neighborhood. Let 
us understand. Take time to investigate; find out about the child’s life out- 
side the classroom. Find out at an early age what this child needs and try 
to give it to him. Give him an opportunity, and give him a little under- 
standing and sympathy. He is the one who will appreciate. He will pay 
you back. You help poor children—they are the ones who come back years 
later and thank you—they are the ones who appreciate it. You have had 
that happen to you, I am sure. It isn’t the “nice” children—the smartest— 
who come back to visit you. 


Have a Christlike attitude. Don’t be brutal to them. Society is not ideal; 
we are not trying to build an ideal school. We want fairness and justice— 
and most of all we want the love of God to reign there. Make use of the 
good things of their life. Stick to the fundamentals. Make use of the means 
to an end. This is a vocation; this is living up to a vow. This is why God 
called me to be a teacher, and not a mechanic or a dozen other things. Stress 
the positive in your classrooms. Give the sister encouragement. If you have 
a sister who doesn’t have exact discipline, but every child loves her, goes 
back to her, she is giving something to those children that exact discipline 
will never give to your school. 


Learn the importance of rewards. Pat that sister on the back who has 
worked with the slow, unruly ones; she often needs encouragement. The best 
teachers build on the assets of personality. They find the interests of the 
child; they know when and how to reward. Maybe the child can only whistle 
or whittle—give that child a chance to show off. They speak of “happy little 
morons”—keep them happy. 


Again we come back to the vocation of teaching. We are called by Christ. 
These are His little ones. He gave Himself, we must give. Teach your 
teachers to give themselves—then only will they live. With the grace of God 
we can beat down the waves of delinquency. Do not be discouraged. Remen- 
ber this is our vocation. Get that child young; hold him with love. You can’t 
buy or sell love; it is like grace—something we give. Go home and give— 
give to Christ in the little ones. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


Problems pertinent to the interest and the welfare of the supervisors’ group 
were considered in a total participation plan of discussion. Concentration was 
centered on the supervisors’ relationships with the classroom teacher, and this 
topic afforded many interesting and poignant factors for discussion. Results 
of the national thinking regarding the particular solutions have been for- 
warded to each registered supervisor. 


Among the topics which were discussed the following points received an 
enthusiastic response and provoked many helpful exchanges of ideas and 
approaches: 


1. Suggestions for individual teacher improvement 
2. The supervisor as counselor and advisor 
8. Supervisory policies and procedures 
4. Types of supervisory meetings and conferences 
5. Nature and extent of supervisory assistance 
The members of the compilation boards summarized succinctly the notes 
submitted by the individual panels. Serving on this board were: 
1. Sister Ida Marie, O.P.,Springfield, Illinois 
Sister Mary Gerardus, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Sister Mary Lorain, O.S.F., Rockford, Illinois 
Sister Mary Lorene, Ad. P.P.S., Belleville, Illinois 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C., New York 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York 
Brother Nicholas Mary, F.M.S., Manhasset, N. Y. 
. Sister Mary Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Illinois 
. Sister Mary Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, Illinois 
. Mother Xavier, I.B.V.M., Chicago, Illinois. 


Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Adrian Dominican Supervisor of schools in the 
Chicago area, was discussion leader. 
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RELIGION 
(Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y.) 


HOW TO MAKE THE CHURCH YEAR A LIVING REALITY 


RT. REV. MSGR. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR, 
WORSHIP, PASTOR, HOLY CROSS PARISH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is Easter Thursday. Today’s eucharistic Sacrifice commences with these 
significant words: “They praised with one accord Thy victorious Hand, 0 
Lord, alleluja, for wisdom openeth the mouth of the dumb and made the 
tongues of infants eloquent, alleluja.” These words, of course, refer to that 
victorious hand of the Risen Lord who, a week ago on Holy Thursday, gave 
us the a) eucharistic Sacrifice, b) the eucharistic Priesthood, c) the eucharistic 
commandment of love, and d) planted the seedling of the eucharistic year, 
“do this in remembrance of Me.” But we may be permitted to apply this 
text also to our devoted teachers, who in the strength of the Lord’s victorious 
hand, day in and day out, “open the mouth of the dumb and make the tongues 
of infants eloquent.” 


HEAD, BODY AND MEMBERS 


I am to speak to you on “How to make the Church Year, especially in the 
elementary school, a Living Reality.” Our Lord Jesus Christ is Savior and 
Head of the Church. The Church is His extension, His Bride, His Body. 
From Him, who is Fountainhead, divine life flows into this Body, quicken- 
ing and sanctifying it and its members. He accomplishes this primarily 
through the eucharistic Sacrifice but also through the transfiguring sacra- 
ments, through the ennobling sacramentals and the hymn of praise, the divine 
office, celebrated in the course of the sacred year of the Church. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


The Church Year is the annual re-enactment, that is, the rendering present, 
of the work of Redemption which the eternal God wrought through Christ His 
beloved Son, into which saving work we are drawn and by which we are 
equipped a) to render perfect worship to God and b) to obtain salvation, 
life and resurrection. The Church Year is the sacred Dynamo that generates 
saints, true worshippers of God, replenishing them with the very life of the 
Son of God. That being the case, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the foremost duty of the Catholic school must be to lead its students to the 
life-imparting transforming sacramental currents of the Church’s Year if they 
are to fulfill the purpose of their existence. 


Now, instead of giving you an array of principles, you will allow me to 
tell you how I am trying to lead, especially my young flock, to the “Fountains 
of the Savior” which flow so copiously in the course of the Church’s Year: 

DAILY Hoty Mass 


1) First of all, I consider it a matter of supreme importance to lead my 
children daily to God’s altar for joyous (!) participation in the holy Sacrifice 
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of the Mass, the re-enactment of the world-redeeming Sacrifice on Calvary. 
Qur school day commences with Holy Mass at 8 o’clock A.M. The Mass is 
.) either a high Mass or a dialogue Mass in accordance with the character of 
the feast. What a pity to see people, children particularly, condemned to 
silence. Sometime ago, I had the opportunity to preach at the six Sunday 
Masses in a large city parish. The only sounds I heard during these Masses 
were the occasional coughings by some of the people! Everyday, after 
the gospel, summertime included, I give a homily of about eight minutes on 
the mystery of the season or the feast of the day. 


You will agree with me that a Catholic school without daily Holy Mass is 
limping, to say the least. The eucharistic Sacrifice must become for our 
youngsters a daily, joyful experience, and will be so, when they understand 
what is going on, and when they are given the opportunity to participate 
intelligently in the prayers and songs of the sacramental Oblation of the 
1 these divine Head with His redeemed members. For example, our “Holy Cross” 
and, O children are able to sing 10 of the chant Masses, about 200 hymns, and 18 
de the different Allelujas. Every child from the third grade up has a daily missal. 
‘o that We prefer the St. Andrew’s Missal. 


ITOR, 


: bw FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 

year, 2) Such fundamental truths as a) the Mystical Body of Christ, b) our 
ly this incorporation into Christ our Divine Head, c) our sharing in the very life 
orious of God through His beloved Son—all these fundamental truths must be 
ngues treated in season and out of season, from the first grade up. Concerning the 


Mystical Body: The Sacred Scriptures give us three beautiful similes: 
1) Vine and Branches 


in the 2) Head and Body 
3 — 8) Christ the Cornerstone, we the living stones. 
ft The first of these similes comes from the Lord Himself, who spent the 
narily greater part of His life in the country and who, fittingly, expresses this 
sacra great truth by a striking “country” example: “I am the Vine, you the 
; ; ? 3g 
divine branches, showing thereby the marvelous organic unity existing between 
veh. Himself and His redeemed branches (John 15,1-7). 
St. Paul who lived the greater part of his life in the city, and was per- 
haps(?) not too familiar with the country, but knowing the city and its men, 
esent, couches this truth in the simile of a man—head and body. Christ the Head, 
st His she the Church, His Body, we members one of another (Eph. 4, 7-13). 
e are St. Peter, the “Rock,” prefers the example of a rock or stone. Christ the 
an, Cornerstone, rejected by the builders, made honorable by God, on whom we 
= as living stones, He and we forming a spirit-filled house (1 Peter 2, 
- that og 
“ ne My middle initial is B. Someone asked me sometime ago, “What does that 
they B, stand for?” I said, “Blackboard.” When teaching these and other sublime 
truths of our faith we should have a piece of chalk in our hand and—artist 
or no artist—draw simple diagrams on the blackboard, e.g., 1) a vine and 
> branch, 2) head and body, 3) cornerstone and living stones built upon it. 


‘ Pedagogically speaking, the more senses in operation, the deeper are the 
ars impressions. 


One day, while speaking to the children about grafting a branch on the 
J my vine, a second-grader got up and said: “You know, before baptism, I was 
rifice just a dry stick, but in holy baptism I became a living branch of Jesus.” 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. . . .!” Let children copy these 
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sketches. Repeat them from time to time, because “repetition is the mother 
of studies.” Concerning our: 


INCORPORATION AND SHARING IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Occasionally I take the children to the baptismal font and speak to them 
of their holy birth at this blessed font. “Here, dear children, you received the 
light and life of Jesus, sanctifying grace. Here you were born to God here you 
were given the holy garment of life. “Receive this white garment, carry it 
without stain to the Judgment seat of Our Lord Jesus Christ that you may 
have life everlasting.” 


I am afraid that at times most of us are too abstract in presenting the 
truths of our Faith. During paschal time, for example, I take my little ones to 
the Easter candle, and tell them: “Children, this is a very holy Candle, the 
Christ Candle. In it Christ the Lord stands in our midst. We keep it here 
till Ascension Thursday. You know why? Look at the five holy wounds.” 
Then I light it (we keep the paschal flame alive all year around) and speak 
to them of Christ the Light. Of His Light we have received. All of us are 
children of the Light. Then again I bring a magnet and a piece of steel to 
the classroom and say: “Look children, what will happen when I bring this 
piece of steel in contact with the magnet? The magnet, without losing any 
of its magnetism, will put some of its power into the steel making it magnetic, 
in fact so magnetic that the steel—as long as it clings to the magnet—can 
even pick up another piece of steel. Our Holy Lord, children, is the divine 
Magnet whom the Father in heaven let down on this world, so that He might 
lift us up to Himself, give us a portion of His Life, making us sharers in His 
divine nature and enabling us to be His instruments in lifting others up to 
His great Heart.” 


May I suggest that we now follow the Church’s Year from the opening of 
school in September until graduation day in June. 


A NEw YEAR BEGINS 


What would ye think of the celebration of a Requiem Mass (not a funeral 
Mass) on the opening day of school, as I witnessed some years ago? What 
a “black-out” on a day which calls for festive vestments, a decorated altar, a 
high Mass to the Holy Spirit, and a joyous homily by the shepherd to his 
young flock on the first day of a new school year. 

After our high Mass to the Holy Ghost we form a procession, headed by 
cross, candles and “school banner,” and followed by children, adults, teachers 
and clergy, over to the school, singing a hymn to the “Holy Cross” (the title 
of our parish) in order to bestow the Church’s blessing upon school, teachers 
and pupils. This blessing being part of the “Collectio Rituum” (No. 12) can 
be given in English. Listen to this: “Pour into it (the school) the richness 
of thy blessing and of thy peace. May salvation come to those who live here 
as it came to the house of Zachaeus when Thou didst enter it. Command Thy 
holy angels to guard it and drive away from it all the power of the enemy. 
Fill the teachers with the spirit of knowledge, wisdom and fear of Thee. 
Strengthen the students with heavenly grace so that they may grasp with 
their mind, treasure in their heart, and carry out in their deeds all the teach- 
ings that lead to salvation. And may all here please Thee by practicing every 
virtue so that they may one day be welcomed into Thy eternal home in 
heaven.” Then the pastor, going from room to room, sprinkles all nine of 
them with holy water. Now the children move in, take their places and the 
big job begins. 
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THE NAMESDAY OF THE PARISH 


A week later, on September 14th, we celebrate our parish feast “The Exal- 
tation of the Holy Cross,” the namesday of the parish. At 8:00 a.m. we offer 
a solemn high Mass, at the end of which all are blessed with, and venerate, 
the particle of the Sacred Cross. During the days preceding and following 
we review briefly the history of the parish, the laying of the cornerstone, 
the dedication of the church, and the blessing of the school. We mention the 
names of the pastors (since 1864), and pray for the departed and living. We 
speak to the children of their teachers, their Motherhouse (Oldenburg, Indi- 
ana) and the year of their arrival at Holy Cross. Also of the staunch pioneers 
and the sacrifices they made, which must never be forgotten. We learn about 
the meaning and purpose of the four consecrated bells, St. Peter, St. Ann, 
St. Mary and St. Joseph. All of these will awaken in children greater love for 
their parish which, after all, is a family and not merely an assembly of so 
many individuals. In fact, there are two indispensable societies, namely the 
home and the parish. And, surely, one of the main purposes of the school 
(elementary, high school and college) is to lead students to a greater love 
for their home and parish. 


OCTOBER 


Now let us go a little farther: October approaches. Around September 
2ist we begin to review in all rooms the “Mysteries of the holy Rosary.” The 
Rosary must be our daily companion, but, from time to time, needs a refresh- 
ing of its spirit so as to be kept free from the danger of deadening formalism. 
For that reason we read from the Bible History the story of the respective 
mystery. Would to God that some firm would reprint Dr. Eckert’s Bible 
History, translated from the German by two monks of the Conception Abbey. 
Eckert’s is one of the very best. By the way, we positively need more Bible 
History reading in our schools. 


At Holy Cross, we have the October Rosary devotion daily in the evening 
at 7:80 before the Blessed Sacrament exposed and, I can assure you, people 
and children look forward to this beautiful evening service. The celebrant 
begins the Rosary and announces each mystery, adding the special intention 
for which it is to be said. The two sides of the congregation alternate, kneel- 
ing for one decade, standing for the other. After the third we sing a hymn, 
hoo preserving spiritual freshness so necessary for all, for children particu- 
arly. 

ANGEL oF Gop, My GUARDIAN DEAR 


There are fowr feasts in October on which we lay particular emphasis. The 
first, on October 2nd, is that of the holy Guardian Angels. We know that 
every baptized Christian has a Guardian Angel who is commissioned to pro- 
tect and defend him against temptations of men and demons. I wonder 
sometimes how much people of today are concerned about the existence and 
presence of their protecting angel “who is mighty in strength, executes God’s 
word, and hearkens to the voice of all His orders” (cf. introit of feast). 


How often do we hear sermons on the Guardian Angel and the protection 
he bestows on us “from the Font to the Judgment seat of God”? How many 
parents speak to their children of “God who has given His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways” (Ps. 90,11)? Then comes along a so-called 
art” which turns God’s mighty spirits into a “celestial kindergarten” whose 

angelic play-babies” are positively harmful to the faith of old and young. 


We can readily see what responsibility the school has in restoring in the 
minds of children the Church’s teaching concerning the Guardian Angels, 
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“who are given to us by God’s ineffable providence to watch over us, so that 
we may always be defended by their protection and in the end rejoice in their 
fellowship for ever” (cf. collect). 


1) On the feast, our school bulletin-board carries an appropriate text taken 
from the Mass of the feast, e.g., “Take notice of the angel, and hear his 
voice” (epistle). 

2) In church a large picture of the Guardian Angel is set up, decorated 
with flowers and candles. 


3) After holy Mass we bestow—on the children attending school—and 
again in the afternoon—on the little ones of the parish—the Church’s “Bless- 
ing of Children” (Ritual). 


4) Repeatedly during the year I ask the children to pray to all the Guard- 
ian Angels of our 2000 parishioners that each member may enjoy the help 
of his Angel during life and especially in the hour of death. 


Remember your Guardian Angel! 


THE CHURCH’S MOTHER’S DAY 


On the 1ith day, as you know, we celebrate the feast of the “Maternity of 
the Blessed Mother.” What a beautiful occasion to put again into proper 
perspective the unique position of the Holy Mother of God. 


In His Mediator Dei the Holy Father says: 


Her life is most closely linked with the Mysteries of Jesus Christ 
and there is no one who has followed in the footsteps of the Incarnate 
Word more closely and with more merit than she and no one has more 
grace and power over the Most Sacred Heart of the Son of God and 
through Him with the Heavenly Father. 


The feast of her Maternity is really the Church’s Mother’s Day and we 
use this solemnity to dedicate our parish and especially the children to the 
“Mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness and our hope.” 


Hoty THINGS IN A Hoty Way 


On October 18th occurs the feast of St. Luke the Evangelist. On the feasts 
of the four Evangelists you will find in our sanctuary a lectern covered with 
a rich hanging, with two lighted candles and the book of the Holy Gospel 
placed thereon. We wish to emphasize the holiness and dignity of the Gospel, 
the respect we owe it, but also our gratitude to the holy Evangelists. 


You know how sometimes sacred books are being handled. In our sacristy, 
we have a small altar, covered with a white cloth, upon which rests the altar 
missal. Holy things must always be treated in a holy way. Even the smallest 
children must be taught the “Sancta, sancte”! The handling of holy things 
in a holy manner. 


Our KING 


On the last Sunday of October the Church celebrates the feast of Christ 
our King. We endeavor to make this feast a great spiritual experience for 
old and young. Christ our King! During the week preceding the feast we 
explain the acclamations “Christus Vincit, Christus Regnat, Christus Imperat!” 
These majestic acclamations, twelve hundred years old, are a grand sympo- 
sium on the Kingship of Christ, and you should hear with what joy the chil- 
dren sing them—and not only the children but the adults as well—after the 
solemn high Mass on the Feast of “Christ our Victor, our King and our 
Commander-in-Chief.” 
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A PROJECT 


Annually, around the middle of October, the eighth grade boys get busy 
to make stands for “Advent wreaths.’”’ Last October they made seventy-five 
of them. The more we keep children busy, the more we teach them the 
Christian art of “Ora et Labora,” and, the more we develop their various 
talents, the better men and women our Church and country will have. Not 
the soft way, but the “way to Calvary” will lead to victory. On the last Sun- 
day of the Church year and on Thanksgiving day the boys offer their stands 
for sale. From the proceeds they prepare baskets for Christmas. Last year 
they were able to bring Christmas joy to fifteen struggling families. Such 
and similar undertakings awaken greater love for the Church and her feasts, 
create a corporate spirit among the children, teach them to utilize their spare 
time, and encourage them to practice the virtue of unselfishness, so necessary 
in this selfish age. 

HALLOWEEN 


I venture to say that the majority of people when hearing the word “Hal- 
loween” will immediately think of “pranks” rather than of “Hallows eve,” 
the “eve of all Hallows, All Saints.” Needless to say, the vigil of All Saints 
should be kept with great reverence and holy expectation. In pre-reformation 
days, particularly in England, it was customary on the eve of All Saints to 
carry, amid evergreens and lamps, the relics of Saints, which at the end of 
the procession, were placed on the altar and about the sanctuary. Or, when 
they had no relics, the faithful would impersonate the saints, some vested as 
apostles, others as martyrs, confessors and virgins. The unfortunate reforma- 
tion or deformation turned these beautiful Catholic customs into mockery and 
buffoonery, whence the silly and stupid things of today have originated. We 
are fortunate at Holy Cross to possess some 100 holy relics which, on the 
afternoon of the vigil, are exposed in the parish hall. The girls of the eighth 
grade have the privilege to assist the Sisters in erecting a large shrine 
decorated with hangings, flowers and lights. At 7:30 P.M. we assemble in 
the hall, greet the earthly remains of our triumphant brothers and sisters, 
pray for the “other sheep” who, because of the bad deed of a “hireling” on 
All Hallows eve 1517, were torn away from “Peter, the shepherd of the 
flock.” Then in procession we move to Church, singing on the way the Litany 
of the Saints and hymns to the glorious members of Christ. At the end of this 
candlelight procession the relics are set on the altars and around the sanc- 
tuary, where they remain until the evening of the feast. 


Some years ago when visiting a school a few days before All Saints I 
found (and took the trouble to count them) 97 “home-spun” black cats and 
yellow pumpkins over the blackboards in one of the rooms. Why waste 
Precious time on such rubbish, why waste efforts on things that can be gotten 
—if they “must” be gotten—in the nearby drugstore, cheap stuff that means 
nothing in the light of our Catholic faith? Why not return to the ennobling 
Catholic practices of yore? Do not only take away what is un-Catholic but 
put in its stead what is Catholic! Thereby we will “form” our people, lift up 
their minds and dispose them for a fuller “living with the Church.” Some 
time ago one of the men of the parish told me: “I want to thank you for 
that beautiful Halloween celebration; it’s a real Halloween party. All of us 
look forward to it, enjoy it, and feel that we are well prepared for the next 
a my children have no desire to attend any other kind of Halloween 

NOVEMBER 


November, being the Jast month of the Church Year, is appropriate for an 
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earnest study of the “Last Things,” the “things” on which we should meditate 
more frequently in the “better” days of life. During November we give par- 
ticular attention to Extreme Unction, the consecration of the Oil of the sick, 
how to prepare the table for the sick room. We speak on the holy Viaticum, st 
on the meaning of the Apostolic Blessing, we read with the children the 
Commendation prayers, tell them the meaning of Christian dying and burial 
—our sharing in the most sacred death and burial of the Lord. One of the 
windows in our Church depicts St. Joseph dying in the arms of Jesus and 
Mary. During this month I take some of the grades to that window and in 
a simple way meditate with them on a holy death, a grace for which the 
Church prays daily in the hymn at the hour of None. We speak also of the 
“wake” which is becoming so worldly. If “parlor” comes from the French 
word “parler’—meaning talking, even gossiping—then it may be true that 
many a funeral parlor is indeed a funeral “gossiping place.” If at all possi- 
ble, let the body be laid out in the home where it lived and died, so that the 
majesty of death may be protected by the sanctity of the home. We speak 
to the children of the “Requiem” and its pascnal character. May I add here 
that we should also tell them that it is not always necessary to have “black” 
Masses offered for our departed. The Kyriale contains eighteen Masses for 
the various mysteries and feasts of the year, but only one Mass for the 
Requiem, which, I think, reveals the mind of the Church. Pedagogically, it 
is certainly not good to expose our children almost daily to a so-called “black” 
Mass. Est Modus in rebus! 


—rmeeteo SS Se PS 


Ke ee 


THANKSGIVING Day 


We make special efforts to celebrate the yearly Thanksgiving day, which 
ordinarily falls on the last Thursday of the Church’s Year, as a real eucha- 
ristic day. The fact that the Puritans instituted this fine American celebra- 
tion should not disturb us Catholics. “To give thanks” is certainly very Cath- 
olic and I believe that we should strive to make this last Thursday of the 
Church’s Year a “Second Holy Thursday” for old and young. There are no 
weddings at Holy Cross on Thanksgiving Day because a wedding would 
weaken the solemnity of Thanksgiving and, vice versa, the Thanksgiving 
celebration would obscure the celebration of the wedding. Neither would be 
proper. At 9:00 A.M. we have a solemn high Mass with a procession in which 
ten of the children carry in neatly decorated baskets of fruits of the harvest, 
which after being blessed (cf. “Collectio Rituum” No. 24) are given to the 
poor. A fitting decoration of the altar, the flag of our country carried in the 
procession, both choirs—of adults and children—united, alternating with the 
congregation, help to make Thanksgiving day a great annual event in the life 
of our parish. 


ADVENT 


You will agree with me that the holy season of Advent, the joyous- 
penitential preparation for Christmas, is certainly in great need of restora- 
tion. Already three, four weeks before Christmas, you can see lighted 
Christmas trees, hear Christmas carols, read about Christmas dinners and 
parties and what-not. But, who ever heard of a wedding reception, three, 
four weeks before the wedding? The Christmas tree, which on Christmas eve 
should commence its mission in the home, is already so dry and uninteresting 
that two or three days after Christmas Mama, opening the window, will tell 
Papa: “Throw that stuff out!” And then that strange “pagan thing” called 
“Santa Claus”! Did you ever think of the funny combination, “Santa,” & 
feminine adjective, “Claus,” a masculine noun? Put together, they surely 
give us a questionable neuter. The best we can say. 
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meditate On the eve of the first Sunday of Advent, we have a special service, the 


ive par- closing of the old Church Year, the beginning of the new, the opening also of 
the sick, the holy season of Advent. Earlier in the day, a large advent wreath is 
‘taticum, suspended from the arch of the sanctuary, adorned with four massive candles 
lren the and purple ribbons which, on Christmas eve, are changed to red-and-gold 
d burial ribbons. We thank the Lord for his mercy during the past year of grace. We 
e of the make an act of sorrow for our many failings and negligences, and then— 


Sus and after singing the beautiful hymn: “Drop Down Dew, O Gracious Heaven”— 
and in begin the new year of Redemption. “To Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul, 
hich the in Thee, O God, I put my trust, I shall not be confounded.” In the name of 


o of the the congregation one of the trustees comes forth to light the first of the four 
French candles. One of my third graders told me last Advent: “When I am big, I’m 
‘ue that going to be a trustee of the parish so that J can light that candle.” Good 
ll possi- luck to this future trustee. May he become a real light-carrier! 

pn On the altar of the Blessed Mother stands the so-called “Advent Candle,” 
dd here on a candlestick adorned in white silk with a blue-and-gold band. Sister 
“black” Superior in the name of consecrated virginity is given the honor to light this 
ses for candle which burns at all services from today on till Christmas eve. Even a 
for the first grader can tell you that the beautiful candlestick signifies Mary, and 
sally, it the burning candle Christ, the Light of the world. “Thou, O Mary, possessest 


“black” the joy of Motherhood without having lost the beauty of Virginity.” During 
the lighting of this candle, we sing the ever beautiful hymn: “A rose sprang 
up unheeded, a fresh and tender shoot, as prophets long had pleaded, the 
Rose from Jesse’s Root.” 


, which As I said before, our congregation is able to sing 200 hymns, which we have 
eucha- printed on hymn cards, one for each season. We have seven such cards, each 
elebra- one printed in the color of the season. 
y Cath- Four days in Advent are particularly outstanding: 1) The feast of St. 
of the Nicholas, 2) the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 3) the so-called “Golden 
are no Mass” on the Ember Wednesday of Advent, and 4) the vigil of Christmas. 
would On the eve of St. Nicholas we assemble in the hall to welcome St. Nicholas, 
sg1ving the “friend of children,” who appears in full pontificals, accompanied by 
yuld be “Brother Rupprecht.” The choir sings the hymn “Iste Confessor,” followed by 
| which declamations and songs by children and people. Then St. Nicholas addresses 
arvest, us, admonishing us to spend profitably the holy season of Advent. Seated on 
to the his throne he begins “an examination of the consciences” of some of the chil- 
im the dren who “must” give him an account of their stewardship. It is a joyous, 
ith the happy evening for old and young, but an evening spent in the spirit of 
he life Advent. 
The “Golden Mass” is the Church’s re-enactment of the Mystery of the 

Incarnation. It is called Golden Mass because in former days golden vest- 
oyous- ments were used on this blessed day. But undoubtedly also because the Incar- 
astora- nation is God’s golden gift to the human family. Every child, and every 
ighted adult coming to holy Mass on this day, brings a gift. Tables are set up, near 
*s and the Communion Table, on which these gifts are deposited. We invite the 
three, “Little Sisters of the Poor,” to whom we turn over these gifts after the high 
as eve Mass so that they may add to the Christmas joy of the aged people under 
esting their loving care. Last year we were able to give them 23 bushel baskets 
ill tell filled with food, preserves, clothes, money from the people and children of the 
called parish, a small token of gratitude to our Father in heaven who gave us His 
ta,” a beloved Son as “Food” to “preserve” us, to “clothe” us and to “pay our 
surely debt.” 


We instruct the children also to erect an Advent-altar in their home, with 
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two bouquets of pine, two candles and, in the center, the statue of the holy 
Mother of God. It is so important that we use every opportunity to lift up 
our homes. There was a time when pagan houses became Christian homes; 
today, many Christian homes are becoming pagan houses. 


CHRISTMAS 


For years I have been promoting a “Christmas eve devotion” in the home. 
Conception Abbey Press publishes a four-page leaflet with prayers and songs 
for this holy eve. I am convinced that many people are more helpless than 
unwilling and, if the necessary means are put at their disposal, they will be 
most happy to use them. This leaflet gives directions on how to proceed, and 
contains prayers and hymns that will help to make this evening—as it should 
be—a holy evening and a worthy preparation for the great solemnity of 
Christmas. 


Concerning the crib: The crib must not be set on the floor next to the 
“inevitable” train, else it will merely be one of the many play things. The 
crib should be put on a table and serve as home-altar before which parents 
and children are bound together in the love of the divine Child. 


The decorations in our school during Advent are not Christmas decorations 
but Christmas preparations. To set up a crib with all the figures already 
two or three weeks before Christmas hardly makes good sense. Between 
Christmas and Epiphany the children help to collect “old” gold to be used 
for chalices, either for priest-sons of the parish or for the missions. From 
the old gold collected thus far, we have already had four chalices made, one 
quite recently for a newly ordained priest. Many people who might be 
reluctant to give up the wedding rings of parents and grandparents, as a 
rule, are quite willing to donate them for chalices and ciboria. 


After Christmas we spend some time in appraising Christmas cards. It is 
no exaggeration to say that at least seventy-five per cent of the Christmas 
cards today are just plain rubbish. And how can children arrive at a better 
appreciation of true art unless we show them what is good and what is bad. 
Hence we “hang up” some two to three hundred cards and let the children 
select what they consider good, passable, or bad. 


St. JoHN’s Day 


Two days after Christmas is the feast of St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 
After the last gospel we have the blessing of St, John’s wine. All the 
“Johns” present at Mass are invited to come forth to the sanctuary, usually 
about a dozen. The oldest of them may hold the tray with the wine. This is 
a good opportunity to say a few words about our namesday and the saint 
under whose protection we were placed at Holy Baptism. I stress also the 
dignity of wine! At the wedding of Cana our Lord wrought His first miracle, 
changing water into wine. At the Last Supper He changed wine into His 
most Precious Blood. One must have a great respect for “the fruit of the 
vine” and never abuse it. All present taste of the blessed wine with the 
greeting: “Drink to the love of St. John, the Apostle and Evangelist.” The 
Church has given us these beautiful sacramentals, these carriers of grace and 
joy; why not use them to lead our people deeper into the spirit of the Church 
and her sanctifying feasts? 


THE FEAST OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 


For this lovely feast (or the Sunday nearest it) we invite all the children 
of the parish, the little babes included. The statue of the Infant Savior 1s 
carried from the high altar down to the Communion railing—close to the 
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children. There we greet Him, pray with the children to Him, confer on them 
a special blessing (cf. “Collectio Rituum” No. 16), tell them the story of the 
bad king Herod and of those blessed Infants of Bethlehem who gave their 
lives for the Holy Child. After explaining to the children the meaning and 
purpose of the “Holy Childhood Association,” we let all of them come up, the 
little ones in the arms of their parents, to make an offering for the Holy 
Childhood. We lay our hands on everyone of them and bless them. After 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, the pastor gives each child a gift- 
bag with candy, nuts and cookies at the Communion railing with this in mind: 
That the little ones—who in a year or two or three will approach this very 
Table—may acquire a small foretaste of that other Gift, the “Bread from 
heaven that contains all sweetness.” That “in between” the sixty, seventy 
babies in the arms of their parents are singing their own “Torculus” and 
“Quilismas” only adds to the completeness of this feast of the Holy Innocents. 


THE EPIPHANY 


The feast of the glorious “Manifestation” of our Lord offers many oppor- 
tunities for children. First of all, there is the blessing of water on the eve 
of the feast. For last year’s Epiphany our seventh graders collected over 
100 bottles, painted on them appropriate texts and symbols such as “Christ 
has appeared to us” or the “Chi-Rho upon the waters,” which they distributed 
to parents and friends. A fine piece of Catholic Action—promoting the use of 
holy water. One wonders in how many homes today holy water is being used? 
Three boys of the eighth grade with the best report cards are given the honor 
of being the “Epiphany Kings.” Regarding the “royal” vesture, one must 
avoid all pompous, baroque appearances. These “Kings” are vested in Roman 
tunics, with a golden diadem on their heads, to indicate the position of those 
whom they represent. 

On the feast itself we bless gold, incense and myrrh, carried and presented 
by these “three kings.” What a fine opportunity for each grade to procure a 
pound of good incense. Each time the incense is used, the children are 
reminded that their offering is being carried into the worship of God. Just 
another contact with the altar! We also bless chalk (cf. “Collectio Rituum” 
No. 8). Each child receives a piece, in fact, everyone present, and we tell 
them to write over the main portals of their home the names of the Magi, 
like this: 19+C-+-M+B 56, which means: “May the Lord in this year of 
1956 grant His blessing and peace to this home through the intercession of 
St. Casper, St. Melchior and St. Balthasar.” 


THE UNITY OCTAVE 


From January 18th to the 25th, the Church observes the so-called Unity 
Octave, eight days of fervent prayer for the return of the “other sheep.” We 
encourage our children to offer up their daily prayers and mortifications in 
union with the Lord’s holy Sacrifice, and to receive holy Communion during 
the octave. 

“That all be one, O dearest Lord, we pray, 

- That all be drawn within Thy one true fold. 

Back to Thy Church from which the wanderers strayed 

And Thy true Faith she keeps like saints of old. 

O bring them back, good Shepherd of the Sheep, 

And rouse the heathen nations from their sleep.” 
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The ten stanzas and the music of this hymn were written by the former 
Episcopalian, Arthur Ritchey, who after the death of his wife entered the 
Church, came to Kenrick Seminary in my student days (1912-13) but, realiz- 
ing that his children needed his care, particularly during the long summer 
vacation, he discontinued his studies and became associate editor of “The 
Lamp.” Twenty years later he returned, finished his theological studies, was 
ordained priest, and labored with great zeal in California till the Lord called 
him three years later. 


In the Holy Night of Easter 1954, I was privileged to receive two former 
Lutheran pastors and their families into the Church. Naturally, this event 
made a profound impression on old and young and inspired everyone to 
observe the Unity Octave with even greater fervor. It is so important that 
we instill into our children a strong missionary sense, a truly “Catholic” spirit, 
thus lifting them out of a narrow parochialism into that grand vision of the 
Church universal, the Kingdom of God, for whose coming we daily pray in 
the “Our Father.” 


CANDLEMAS DAY 


With joy we look forward to this beautiful feast, the “finishing touch” of 
Christmas and the “overture” to Easter. In classroom and Church we explain 
its meaning, the meaning and purpose also of the blessed candle which is 
used in the divine worship, and also in the home—not only for sick calls but 
also in times of storms and tribulations—and, last but not least, at the prin- 
cipal meal on Sundays and feastdays. What a beautiful practice to set the 
blessed candle in the center of the meal table so that “where two or three 
are gathered together in His Name, He, the Lord and divine Head, may be in 
the midst of them.” We explain to the children the Easter Candle, its holiness 
and purpose. Also the profession and ordination candle, likewise the death-bed 
candle. The six candles, too, which are placed around the casket, “Lux per- 
petua, luceat ei, May the eternal light shine upon him.” The children must 
learn that the blessed and lighted candle is a symbol of Christ the Light. I 
give them also the following—I believe—very practical illustration: ‘“Look 
children, here is a candle, now I light it. Before your baptism your soul was 
dark. In holy baptism you receive the divine light. In fact, after baptism 
the priest said to you: “Receive this burning light, keep your baptism without 
blame. Keep the commandments of God so that when the Lord comes to His 
marriage feast you may meet Him in the halls of heaven with all His saints 
and may live with Him forever.” Then, blowing out the light, I tell them: 
“Look children, what happens when we commit a serious sin. The divine light 
in us is blown out, nothing is left but blackness, like this black wick and the 
unpleasant smell. But how merciful is our Lord! On the most glorious day 
of His life, on Easter Day, He gave us a sacrament that will put the divine 
light back again. ‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.’” 
We encourage them always to receive with great earnestness, with true sor- 
row, with a sincere heart this precious Easter gift of the Lord, the sacrament 
of penance, which removes whatever wrong we have done against the majesty 
of God and every sin committed against our co-members in Christ. 

Needless to say, after the blessing of the candles on Candlemas day, all 
the older children receive a lighted candle and join in the procession. “Adorn 
Thy bridal chamber and welcome Christ the King!” You may be interested 
to know that the “Will and Baumer Firm” has produced a very fine wax 
candle, tapered and made with such care that there is practically no dripping. 
It is good to know this because, in a number of places, the use of the candle 
has already been “excommunicated.” But who would want to celebrate 
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Candlemas, or the holy Night of Easter, or a Forty Hours procession without 
candles ? 
FAREWELL TO THE ALLELUJA 


On Saturday before Septuagesima the Church bids “Farewell” to the 
Alleluja, the perennial chant of heaven. Only after our minds and hearts 
are duly purified by a holy Lent will we be worthy to receive it back—in the 
hly Night of Easter. In order to make the departure of the Alleluja more 
concrete, we set up in the sanctuary an ALLELUJA in gold letters on a 
bright red background, size about 10x20 inches, the frame decorated with 
fowers. After holy Mass of Saturday before Septuagesima, one of the 
servers—with the best record for serving—may carry with a red veil this 
ALLELUJA in procession to the altar of the Blessed Mother. On the way 
we sing the “Alleluja” and Psalm “Laudate” (6th mode). Having arrived at 
her altar, we entrust the ALLELUJA to our beloved Mother, humbly asking 
her to bless us so that, with pure minds and chaste bodies, we may be found 
worthy to receive it back in the blessed Night of the Lord’s Resurrection. 


In the holy Night of Easter one of the chanters, an eighth grader with the 
highest record for choir work, may carry it back while celebrant and congre- 
gation are singing the triple Alleluja after the epistle. 

Just to give you an example of how children can be impressed, a few 
years ago in the midst of Lent, the consecration of three bishops took place in 
one of our midwestern cities. Since this consecration was to be televised, I 
procured a T.V. set for our hall, to give the children an opportunity to see 
what ordinarily they might never see in their lifetime—the consecration of a 
Bishop. It so happened that at the end of the service the choir sang Handel’s 


magnificent Hallelujah Chorus. Quickly quite a few of the children turned to 
me and said: “Didn’t they bury the Alleluja?” 


Hoty LENT 


On Tuesday before Ash Wednesday we do two things, one in the morning, 
one in the afternoon. In the morning the children write their lenten resolu- 
tions on paper, not more than three. These resolutions are collected, put in a 
box covered with violet crepe paper and tied with a golden band, to be offered 
the next morning, Ash Wednesday, when eight representatives bring the reso- 
lutions of their respective rooms to the altar railing. Two servers receive them 
and place them to the right and left of the high altar. During lent, on the 
so-called “scrutiny days,” we examine ourselves on how we have kept our 
resolutions. In the holy Night of Easter we put them as “mystic incense” 
into the newly blessed fire, the symbol of the risen Lord. 


_ At 8 o’clock in the afternoon the children assemble outside around an urn 
in which we are about to burn the old blessed palms for tomorrow’s ashes, 
I tell the children: “Children, last year these palms were young and fresh, 
now they are old and withered. The Church gives to all her children, old 
and young, a stirring lesson: ‘Remember man that thou art dust and into 
dust thou shalt return’.” Then one of the older boys sets fire to the old 
palms. Of course, one must not use a match but a taper (for lighting the 
palms, or the candles on the altar!). Do things with dignity! After the burn- 
Ing each child receives a candy bar which, for most of the children, may be 
the last piece before Easter, since one of their resolutions—as a rule—con- 
sists in abstaining from candy in this season of great mortification. 


THE ROMAN STATIONS 
Every child is supplied with a stational map (published by Conception 
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Abbey Press). Holy Cross is fortunate to possess relics of the Roman “sta- 
tional saints.” Among the 450 churches of Rome are forty-five known as 
“stational churches” in which the greater solemnities of the year are cele- 
brated. Naturally, since every day of Lent is a “great solemnity,” one can 
readily see why each day of this blessed season should be observed in one of 
these venerable churches. 


Every morning we expose the relic of the respective stational saint on the 
altar of our blessed Mother. Here the procession begins, singing (an abbrevi- 
ated) litany of the saints. Between high altar and people stands a shrine on 
which the holy relic is exposed. Each day sixteen children, two from each 
room—provided their conduct warrants such participation—are chosen to be 
in this procession. A daily opportunity for children to realize their close 
union with the most holy Roman Church. After all, our Catholic altars are 
extensions of that great altar before which the Sovereign Pontiff, Vicar of 
Christ and Successor of Peter, celebrates the divine mysteries of Redemption. 
“Una cum famulo tuo Pio,” as we profess in the canon of the Mass. Without 
some knowledge of the “Roman stations” one could hardly understand the 
texts of the lenten Masses, because so frequently it was the station which 
inspired the text or it was the text that called for an appropriate station. 


IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


Everyday—Sundays and weekdays—we priests are in the confessional 
before each holy Mass in order to give old and young an opportunity to 
receive the sacrament of penance, particularly important during the great 
purifying season of Lent. I have never been too enthusiastic about “herding” 
children to the sacred tribunal. “The Spirit breatheth withersoever He wills.” 


RETREAT 


Annually, between the third and fourth week of Lent, I conduct a three 
days’ retreat for our eighth graders, laying special emphasis on: 1) Our 
incorporation into the Mystical Body. 2) The dignity and responsibility of a 
Christ-member. 3) Our duties towards home, parish, school and society in 
general. 4) The holy Eucharist, as foremost wellspring of life and holiness. 
5) The regular reception of the holy sacraments, especially that of penance. 
6) The question of vocation (with stress also on the often forgotten “voca- 
tion to the Brotherhood”). 7) The particular problems of adolescents—so 
important in these crucial years. 


I prepare them also for “a general confession of their entire life” which, I 
think, is of great importance, all the more because children in their earlier 
years are apt to do things in a routine-like way. Now, that they are old 
enough, let them “stop, look, listen,” go over their life carefully, make a good 
general confession, and then step with a peaceful conscience into the impor- 
tant years of young manhood and womanhood. 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 


We owe a debt of profound gratitude to our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
for his great reforms, especially for the precious gift of a Restored Holy 
Week. May the Lord bless Him, protect him and grant him length of days! 


In years to come the Catholic world will appreciate more and more the 
tremendous work of restoration undertaken by our Holy Father, a restora- 
tion whose aim is to bring clergy, people, and especially the children, closer 
to the altar, closer to “the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit” (St. Pius X). Long live Pope Pius XII! 
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Since Holy Week is the center of the Church’s Year and the deepest 
wellspring of our spiritual life, it is a matter of supreme importance that 
—beginning with Ash Wednesday—earnest efforts be made to prepare 
well for “the principal Mysteries of our Redemption” (title of the decree). 


“Local Ordinaries should carefully see to it that priests, especially those 
who have the care of souls, should be well instructed not only about the ritual 
observance of the restored Ordo of Holy Week but also about its liturgical 
meaning and its pastoral purpose” (Instruction I, 1). 


“Hence all those things required for the devout and becoming performances 
of the liturgical services of Holy Week must be carefully prepared and put 
in order. The sacred ministers and all of the rest who take part in the serv- 
ices, whether clerics or laymen, especially the boys, should be thoroughly 
instructed about what they are to do” (Instruction I, 3). 


How can a person appreciate what he does not understand? No one denies 
that the primary purpose of our Catholic school is “to seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice,” to which all “other things” are to be added. Let us 
not become guilty of inverting values, else we fall into the abyss of secularism. 


A. PALM SUNDAY 


We are well aware of the important part which the children of Jerusalem 
played on the first Palm Sunday. The example of the “Pueri Hebraeorum” 
must be continued by the “Pueri Christianorum” in praising the Redeemer who 
on this day “comes in the name of the Lord” to give His Life for His Sheep, 
The children must be given a thorough instruction on the three parts of the 
Palm Sunday service: 1) The blessing of the palms and their distribution, 
2) the procession, and 8) the eucharistic Sacrifice. 


For the last twelve years we have given our first graders the privilege of 
singing alone the “Sanctus and Benedictus.” Needless to say, it is a joyous 
experience for the congregation to see these little ones assemble in the middle 
aisle to chant, at the end of the Preface, “The Sanctus and Benedictus.” By 
devoting a few minutes of each religious instruction period to the Holy Week 
music, beginning with Ash Wednesday, our children were able—the first 
graders included—to sing the “Hosanna Filio David,” the “Gloria Laus,” the 
two “Pueri Hebraeorum,” and the “Christus Vincit” during the blessing and 
procession. What an effect the joyous participation of children has on adults! 
Their enthusiasm enkindles enthusiasm in their elders. 


B. HOLY THURSDAY 


On Holy Thursday afternoon we prepare a “Last Supper meal” in our hall 
for our eighth graders, the pastor serving at table. During the meal every 
boy receives, in a sealed envelope, an “Easter greeting card.” On twelve of 
these cards are written, beneath the greeting, the name of an Apostle. These 
twelve are the ones who have the honor of participating in the “Mandatum,” 
the “Washing of the Feet.” The fact that one of them will draw the name of 
Judas adds a touch of moderate hilarity, all the more so—perhaps we should 
be thankful to St. Matthias for his watchfulness—when the “lot falls”—as 
has usually been the case—on one of the very best. 


Thank God that this significant sacramental has been incorporated into the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. I need not tell you what an inspiring moment it is, 
not only for the twelve “apostles,” but for the entire parish, to see continued 
the act of loving service performed by Our Lord on the night before He died. 

T have given you an example that, as I have done, so do you also.” 
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C. EASTER MORNING 


We have three solemn high Masses, 1) in the Holy Night, 2) at 7:30, and 
3) at 11:00 a.m. In the 7:30 high Mass our first graders receive their first 
Holy Communion, From earliest days Easter has always been considered the 
Church’s First Communion Day. Because burning candles are somewhat 
dangerous for children of seven, we have provided extensions for the candles 
high enough to keep the flame above their heads. The children do not carry 
their candles. The extensions with the candles are set in brackets that can 
easily be attached to, and removed from, the pews. I would not want to 
deprive First Communicants either of the candle or of the white garment. 
Light and whiteness are part of the Easter mystery and certainly should 
grace the first paschal Communion of these children on “the day which the 
Lord has made.” 


After the Midnight Mass, and again after the second high Mass, we bless 
bread, meat and eggs, as assigned in Missal and Ritual. At the end of the 
second High Mass, we march in procession from church to the parish hall— 
first communicants, their parents, grandparents and god-parents—for a joyous 
“Agape”—a love feast. There the first Communicants are assigned a place 
of honor at the head table to which are joined the tables for their relatives. 
As a rule, our greeting to one another during Eastertime is not “Good morn- 
ing” or “How do you do,” but “Alleluja.” That is the true Christian greeting. 
During paschaltide we lay particular stress on decorating the holy font, 
especially for Sundays, when flowers, greens and lights surround that “immac- 
ulate womb of Mother Church” out of which we were born unto God. All 
these things speak their own language and, I can assure you, leave a deep 
impression especially on the minds of children. I felt quite happy when, after 
the paschal Midnight Mass, one of my eighth grade servers asked me: “May 
I borrow one of the vigil lights so that I can take the light from the Easter 
candle with me? We want to keep it burning in our home till Ascension 
Thursday.” How thoughtful, how Catholic! 


It is customary at Holy Cross to give a brief admonition to the sponsors at 
baptism reminding them of their great responsibility (sponsors—responsi- 
bility!) towards their spiritual child. We also suggest to them to present 
their God-child as “a first Communion gift”—seven years later—with a daily 
St. Andrew’s missal. And so it happens that quite a few of the children 
receive for their first Communion at Easter a missal from their God-parents. 
True, many of the words may still be “too big” for these little ones, but it 
is amazing to see how quickly they learn to find the respective Mass text. A 
year later they are quite well able to follow the sacred texts. May I remind 
you teachers that one of the best ways to teach children the art of reading, 
is to place a daily missal into their hands. Children possess a strong instinct 
of imitation and absorption. Just to give you an example, the other day as 
I was walking outside saying the divine office, I noticed one of the first 
graders climbing along the fence that protects the playground from the street, 
lustily singing the “Regina coeli laetare.” So I called him and said: “Mark, 
where did you learn that?” “I learnt it from the other children,” he said. 
Here he sang the entire “Regina coeli” from beginning to end—perfectly. 
Let’s not say “these things” are too difficult. They are not as difficult as we 
imagine. I am afraid the reason why we have not accomplished more is that 
we did not try hard enough. Nothing will ever be accomplished unless we do 
something about it. 


RoGATION DAYS AND ASCENSION 
People and children of Holy Cross look forward with joy to the beautiful 
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outside Rogation Procession on the three days preceding Ascension Thursday. 
In this procession are carried also the holy relics of the “stational saints” 
1) in thanksgiving for their intercession on our behalf during the holy season 
of lent, 2) but also that this “multitude of intercessors” (cf. collect of All 
Saints) may obtain the Lord’s blessing upon our hearts and homes and fields. 
Perhaps we city people do not realize enough how much we depend on country, 
gardeners and farmers for the “fruits of the earth.” Remember how our 
Lord compared His Father to a farmer: “My Father is the husbandman, 
every branch in Me that beareth not fruit, He will take away, and everyone 
that beareth fruit He will purge it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” Of 
course, it is important that we explain properly all of the Church’s feasts and 
functions, not merely their ceremonial part but, above all, the meaning of 
their divine contents. Surely, we must stress, and carry out conscientiously, 
the rubrics, the “shell-part,” but much more so the “kernel,” I mean the 
divine life that flows behind the visible forms. By all means, let us cultivate 
a high regard for the Church’s “carriers of grace,” among them the significant 
Rogation days. 

We make very special efforts to prepare old and young for a most solemn 
and fruitful celebration of the glorious Ascension of Our Lord, 1) for it’s 
own sake, but 2) also to “make up” in some measure for what thousands and 
ten thousands are unable to do, because the “lords of the world” call them to 
factories and offices on the triumphal day of the “Master and Lord of the 
world.” We must instill into our children a sense of reverence for the “holy 
days of obligation,” especially for this one, the glorious day of the Lord’s 
Ascension, the beginning of His heavenly Priesthood at the right hand of 
the Father, whence He directs His Church through His Holy Spirit, preparing 
His redeemed members for final participation in His Divinity (cf. preface of 
the feast). 


NOVENA FOR PENTECOST 


Isn’t it strange that our age which abounds in novenas shows so little appre- 
ciation of the first and most necessary of all novenas? One of the duties of 
the school is to restore an intelligent and fervent observance of the great 
novena for Pentecost. All of us need the Spirit of Truth! “O King of glory, 
Lord of Hosts, who hast this day mounted in triumph above all the heavens, 
leave us not orphans but send unto us the promise of the Father, the Spirit 
of Truth, alleluja.” 


Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, publishes a booklet, “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” 
divided into nine parts for the nine days of preparation for Pentecost. We 
decorate our classrooms with symbols of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
During these nine days we study the “rite of Confirmation,” the beautiful 
“Sequence” of Pentecost, and the hymn “Veni, Creator,” thus preparing the 
children for the most holy feast of Pentecost, the fulness of Easter, the 
blessed day which marks the birth of the Church, the beginning of the great 
apostolate, the march for the conquest of the world, a conquest which must 
continue until the day of the Lord’s return in majesty, when, in the power 
of His Holy Spirit, He will judge the world by fire. 


Before closing, allow me to add a few suggestions. It is not a good piece 
of pedagogy to use in the classroom the selfsame prayers day in and day 
out. I don’t mind eating sauerkraut and spareribs, but I certainly would not 
care for them every day. We need prudent variety, also in our prayer life. 
For that reason we say before and after class the “collect of the day.” A 
splendid means for enriching the prayerlife of children. By all means let 
Us preserve joyous freshness in the children’s prayer life! In each classroom 
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we have an “altar,” decorated appropriately according to the various seasons 
of the year. During the religious instruction period a candle is lighted before 
the respective image, be it that of our King on the Cross, or that of the 
Risen Lord, His Blessed Mother, the Sacred Heart, or the Guardian Angel. 
Part of each religion period is devoted to singing. I am convinced that, all 
too long, we have underrated the educational and uplifting value of music. 
Many of our schools have failed to promote the chaste chant and sacred 
hymns of the Church, nor have they fostered effectively good secular music 
and folk song, doubly necessary today when children are constantly exposed 
to crooners, swooners, and all types of musical barbarism beyond description. 


In regard to reading, it is important that we insist on proper diction, 
permitting no “sing song” in praying and reading. Nothing is more deaden- 
ing than monotonous speaking. My motto has always been: “Boy, when you 
speak alone, open your mouth, come out with it, and say it beautifully.” In 
concert speaking and reading, however, let there be moderation and subdued 
tones, else you will have “gang-noises,”’ 


We are using the Little Hours, published by “Leaflet Missal,” St. Paul, 
Minn., Terce, Sext and None. Terce before holy Mass, Sext at noon and 
None at 3 o’clock, thus teaching the children 1) sanctification of the day and 
2) union with the great prayer of praise which the Church, united with her 
divine Head, daily offers to the Father in Heaven. 


Children must also be taught the regular use of the “Sunday and feast- 
day envelope.” If we hope to have responsible men and women that will “sup- 
port the Church according to their means,” it is necessary that we begin with 
the children, teaching them the duty of making their offering regularly and 
cheerfully. 

GRADUATION 


Please tell me: Who looks forward to the end of the school year with 
greater eagerness, teachers or students? Anyway, after a year of hard work, 
both teachers and students are in need of relaxation, entitled to a pleasant 
vacation, although for most of our teachers, “vacation”? means heavy summer 
courses and, ...a good retreat. 


Concerning graduation, may I suggest that we strive to simplify our pres- 
ent graduation exercises? They are becoming too pretentious and too worldly. 
“Body adoration” and “child adoration,” both are no good. I believe that our 
zraduation services should be truer, more Catholic. Let there be a high Mass 
with participation by all in the morning in which the graduates seal their 
elementary school days by the reception of the Lord’s most sacred body. In 
the evening, a hearty word of congratulations by the shepherd to “his boys 
and girls”; likewise a paternal word of advice and admonition to their par- 
ents, the announcement of scholastic achievements and efforts, a pledge of 
loyalty to the parish, a word of thanks to the teachers for their noble and 
unselfish work, followed by the conferring of diplomas and Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacament. As pastor I should like to visit the homes of the 
graduates today, but, since that is hardly possible, I invite my graduates and 
their parents to come to the parish house after the evening Graduation where 
I can personally extend my good wishes to the happy parents and their hope- 
ful children. At the same time I can once more assure the parents of my 
wholehearted support during the next four, all important years. 


CONCLUSION 


A year ago the editor of Worship asked me to write a monthly article (for 
vol. 30) “On the Church Year in the Parish.” Some of the things which I 
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have said here are contained in those articles which, I hope, will appear in 
book form in 1957, Permit me to direct your attention to this forthcoming 
book, because many of the questions merely indicated here, will be treated 
at greater length in that book. In conclusion, may the Lord bless and reward 
you teachers, render your work ever more fruitful, and enable you in days 
to come to carry the tremendous educational values of the Church’s Year 
even more effectively into your classwork. After all, the Church Year is the 
great “School of Life.” “Show me Thy ways, O Lord, and teach me Thy 
paths,” is the Church’s prayer on the very first day of her new year (Introit). 
The Church Year is the source of holiness, the powerhouse of transformation; 
the wellspring—provided we drink freely—will bring forth saints, true wor- 
shippers of God, faithful members of the Church, and loyal citizens of the 
country. May the “victorious hand of the Lord” always be extended over 
you, your work and your students—Christ’s holy members. 





KINDERGARTEN MEETING 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS HAVE PROBLEMS TOO 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P., ST. GILES SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL. 


It is a wonderful thing to be a teacher! It is a wonderful thing to work 
with a child who is at once the most complex, the most plastic, the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful of God’s creations. A teacher in our Catholic 
schools is an apostle in the parish. Her influence extends to the homes of 
all the children she teaches. Through her care of the little ones, she has her 
fingers on the heart of every family. All the love of the parents centers in 
the child, and so whatever the teacher does for the child she does for them. 
When we consider that we belong to that chosen portion of God’s flock who 
as Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII says, “are privileged to cooperate with 
God in forming Christ in the souls of children,’ we can realize that we are 
selected to carry on the work that He, the Perfect Teacher, began when He 
was on earth. 


The Catholic school wherein the truths of holy religion are imparted to 
little ones is the medium through which the successors of the apostles fulfill 
Christ’s commana to “go and teach.” There has developed today in our edu- 
cation minded age an increased understanding and appreciation of the value 


of Catholic education. Our schools are filled to overflowing. This happy 
circumstance, together with the accelerated birth rate since the war and the 
relatively high birth rate among Catholics, has brought Catholic education 
in the United States to face an urgent problem. Expanded facilities, more 
schools, more classrooms, and above all more teachers must be provided. How 
will mother superiors cope with this situation? It is a problem, indeed, but 
it cannot and should not be solved by closing our kindergartens and putting 
an added burden on our already curriculum burdened first grade teachers. 
The Catholic kindergarten, the initial step outside the family circle in the 
total education of the child, provides a bridge between home and school; it 
places the child in an ideal social and religious atmosphere where, under the 
careful observation and wise guidance of educators who recognize his natural 
and supernatural capacities and needs, he is prepared to make the necessary 
and difficult adjustment to the formal school environment of the primary 
grades. Besides meeting the child’s developmental needs on a natural level 
and readying him to acquire the knowledge, skills, and appreciations of the 
primary curriculum, the Catholic kindergarten nurtures his supernatural 
growth and lays at this most impressionable age a solid foundation for a true 
Catholic culture. Can we then afford to deprive the child of this year in school 
where he is not only learning to live as a Catholic child should, but he is 
also beginning to imbibe a spiritual and cultural heritage which is by right 
his? It is said that an educated Catholic is merely one who has learned how 
to live. In the kindergarten we have ample opportunity to teach the child 
how to live as a Catholic child. In the kindergarten where we are not bound 
by time schedules and where the element of play enters in to a very marked 
degree, we can guide the little child to act according to the principles of 
Christian living, which is caught in the day-by-day living in the classroom. 
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Since better behavior is the objective of teaching, our kindergartens are 
proving grounds where children begin to show their characters. A Catholic 
kindergarten may be described as a laboratory of the religion class, since it 
is a testing ground for the development of Christian living—through the 
practice of kindness, fairness, and consideration. Chief Justice Clark once 
said, “Play is the broadest bridge over which children pass in order to grow 
up normally, to make a satisfactory journey from childhood to adulthood; 
for in play many habits and attitudes are formed that will determine the 
kind of man the child will be.” Play provides experiences for the training of 
the will and the inculcation of the natural virtues, as well as for the physical 
development of the child. 


Failure of the hierarchy to take a decided interest in the kindergarten and 
the kindergarten child may stem from many reasons: the rapid expansion 
of the Church, insufficient funds to operate a kindergarten of the highest 
quality, the failure of the clergy, religious teachers, and in some instances, 
parents, to appreciate the value of this educative year of the five-year-old 
child. To some Catholic leaders this seems an infringement on the work of 
the mother and the right of the child to home training and care. We know, 
however, that throughout the land mothers are not shouldering this responsi- 
bility. I know of no better way to get the Catholic tradition back into the 
home than to have the five-year-old carry it back. Nothing gives a teacher 
greater satisfactior than to hear a mother tell of her child’s improvement at 
home because, “Sister says so.’”’ Education at the kindergarten stage can do 
much to restore sane spiritual attitudes to our Catholic homes, for the kinder- 
gartner is a natural apostle. All he is taught relative to a religious character 
and social development is not merely taken home, but impressed upon the 
family as a “must.” The kindergarten which is so little appreciated by Cath- 
dlic educators, which is often viewed as a luxury in the school, could be, if 
we but use it and establish it as a definite part of our educational system, our 
greatest ally in restoring the Catholic home. 


Once we have the kindergarten established in the school, there are other 
problems that necessarily confront the Catholic kindergarten teacher. I 
once heard a pastor say, “I can hardly wait until June to give the diplomas 
to the kindergarten graduates.” One might almost think that he had estab- 
lished the kindergarten in his school for the sole purpose of exploiting these 
babes on the last day of school. This thoughtless tendency to have such a 
graduation splurge for the five-year-olds is growing so rapidly that it is 
about time we take into consideration what we are doing to our little chil- 
dren. The trend in modern society to advance the privileges and experiences 
of children beyond the age level is becoming one of the greatest problems of 
the century. Children in the grades have already had their first formal, boys 
and even girls of high school age are owning their own cars, and children of 
five years of age are graduating, and getting everything for graduation gifts 
from a diamond ring to a gold wrist watch. The cap and gown is the symbol 
of academic dress, of adult intellectual and spiritual achievement. It advanced 
by degrees first to the high school level, then to the grade school level, and 
now we find it coming down even to the kindergarten level. Why deteriorate 
into. a mock demonstration of the achievements of the kindergarten child? 
“What will I do?” I can hear you ask when the pastor insists upon such a 
demonstration. I was faced with the same problem many years ago. I just 
let it ride for the first few months of school until I was assured that our 
pastor knew I was capable of carrying on the activities of the kindergarten. 
Then little by little I let him see that other, simple, more childlike activities 
Were much better for the child and enjoyed equally well by the parents. In 
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says, 


Public ceremony to mark the termination of kindergarten is out of proper | 


education focus. If there must be a demonstration for parents, it should 
be kept simple and informal. Caps and Gowns are taboo! To use them is 
to exploit the children, to belittle academic dress and all it symbolizes, 
and to put an unnecessary burden of expense on the parents. A pro- 


gram which is representative of the children’s work in kindergarten © 


(and which does not require drill) is the ideal closing—a real triumph 
for the children and a true joy for parents and pastor. 


We wish our kindergartens to function effectively, and for a kindergarten 
to function most effectively, home-school relationships must be built on mutual 
understanding. The teacher should strive for a warm understanding with 
members of the child’s family. The parent should feel free to visit the school 
at any time. Knowing the busy life which parents are forced to live in the 
world today, it is not always expedient for the teacher and parent to meet 
each other as often as would seem feasible. The semester or even the monthly 
report card cannot give the parent an over-all view of what the child is doing 
in the classroom. Parent-teacher conferences would be most desirable in the 
kindergarten. In this way a limited talk with the parents, both father and 
mother, would give them an idea of what the teacher is trying to do for the 
child and would enable the parent to carry over in the home what the 
teacher is doing in the classroom. In view of the large class load that most 
teachers are faced with at present, the parent-teacher conference seems to 
be utterly impossible. Lacking such contact with parents, teachers may send 
home monthly letters to the parents acquainting them with the activities of 
the school. These letters can be appeals to Catholic parents to shoulder their 
responsibility in the religious education of their children. The letters should 
offer practical suggestions to the parents as well as stress the importance 
of the home as the place to form character and to lay patterns of habit. Such 
a series of letters we have compiled in the Illinois Catholic Kindergarten 
Association Unit. They are called Parent-Teacher Conferences. They include 
letters for each month of the school year. 


The kindergarten does not attempt to develop skills in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but rather to make the child ready for such learning. This 
preparation consists in laying the groundwork by eliminating physical and 
emotional conditions that might retard learning; by establishing certain con- 
cepts within the child’s comprehension limits; by encouraging through pleasur- 
able activity favorable attitudes toward learning in all three areas. Enriched 
experiences and not formal learning should be our goal. Here the kinder- 
garten teacher often faces another problem. Faced with a much too large 
group of children and a room adequate for perhaps about one-half the group, 
she contemplates the type of experiences to which she shall expose this group. 
She has read somewhere that “A kindergarten which merely amuses the child 
and gives his impulse to play full sway is more detrimental than helpful.” 
On the other hand she knows that the five-year-old is normally not mature 
enough to profit by too formal a program. Hence she resorts to a so-called 
Work Book in Readiness. There are many such books on the market. Some 
are good, others are not so good. Never should such workbooks be used simply 
as “busy work” to keep the children quiet; and never before the beginning of 
the second semester, preferably just before going into first grade and if the 
child is mature enough to benefit by such activity. Using workbooks as 4 






view of the complexity of our social life today, our obligation to work sin- 
cerely for simplicity would appear obvious. I think our stand on the kinder- | 
garten graduation is well stated in This I Believe of the Kindergarten. It © 
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ork sin- | wbstitute for worthwhile teaching experiences and to supplant other phases 
kinder- | of developmental activity is decidedly detrimental. Teachers should be most 
rten. It | careful in evaluating a workbook before exposing children to its pages. Alert 

7 teachers, however, will be cognizant of the dangers in the use of any work- 


f proper book. 

should Not long ago I had a kindergarten teacher write to me, “Little Mine 
them 18 Magazine solves all my problems.” Would that it were true! Nevertheless, 
abolizes, it is true that even the very young are attracted to printed matter such as 
A pro- | magazines, comic books, and story books, especially if they are colorful and 


rgarten | otherwise appealing to the age level. I said at the beginning of my paper 
iriumph | that the child was a natural apostle. Armed with a magazine which is his 
very own because it is keyed to the five-year-old, he goes forth to “teach 
and to preach the gospel” as it has been presented to him in the Little Mine 


—_— in school. Catholic education means first of all and last of all “to form Jesus 
1g with Christ in those regenerated with Baptism.” It means to cooperate with God 
» school and with Christian parents in fashioning minds, hearts, and wills on fire with 
in the the mind, heart, and will of Christ Himself. This the Little Mine tries to do 
to meet as it unfolds in beautiful picture, story and activity, the Christlike way of 
nonthly living to the little child. Last year I sent out a questionnaire to help improve 
s doing the Little Mine. I was more than gratified with the response, and I hope 
in the with the help of these evaluations to make your magazine even more helpful 
ver and in the years to come. A Catholic magazine such as this going into the home 
for the with the five-year-old is an apostolic force for restoring Christ’s spirit in the 
nat the home, so cruelly damaged by pagan influence. 

at most In the Catholic philosophy of education the teacher holds the key position. 
ems to Catholic education is the teacher and the teacher is Catholic education. We 
ay send can talk of the Catholic atmosphere in the classroom and it is real though 
ities of tangible—but who makes it? The teacher. You can talk of the Catholic 
ar their attitudes of our pupils—but who produces them? The teacher. Choose any- 


should thing you wish that you think makes Catholic education distinctively Catholic, 

ortance and at the bottom of anything you choose stands the teacher—You! The 
;; Such fuifillment of our Catholic philosophy of education rests with the teacher, lay 
rgarten or religious. Her principles are Catholic, her ideals are Catholic, her thoughts 
include are Catholic, her instinctive reactions are Catholic. And as she believes and 
thinks, so does she live and teach. A Catholic teacher is not only a living 
vriting, example but she is a way of life, a symbol, a fact. She is Christian social 
This living in the concrete. And for our children education is not primarily facts 
« and learned, tests passed, and books completed, but learning how to live a life as 
in con- it really is by their daily contact with a teacher who is living vitally, wholly 
remand in God Himself. 


nriched _ Remember always, “A pupil is God’s gift to us; what we help him become 
kinder- is our gift to God.” 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TEACHING RELIGION TO KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN 


SISTER AGNES THERESE, I.H.M., MARYGROVE COLLEGE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


It was in a spirit of joy that I accepted Sister Mary Hortense’s invitation 
to speak at the NCEA Convention on Teaching Religion in the Kindergarten. 
And as Sister requested that I explain the course we had developed in our 
Marygrove kindergarten, it is that development I shall discuss this morning. 


The privileged assignment of teaching kindergarten religion has been mine 
for a number of years and, though it has been one of the greatest challenges 
of my teaching career, it has also been the source of deep, unrivaled joy. 


For first grade teaching there was a religion course for the teacher to 
follow, and although a great deal of study and thorough preparation was 
necessary, the teaching matter was a settled thing and could be attacked 
without question or concern. A sudden transference to work with children a 
year younger brought several challenging thoughts to my mind: How much 
do these children know? How much can they take? How shall I go about 
building on what they know, giving them all they can take, and yet not 
challenging them beyond their powers? 


A few things could surely be taken for granted: 


1. They would all know that God made them, that God made all things, or 
this thought could easily be given them. 


2. Children love stories, and so the best approach would be through stories, 
stories of children their own age, stories of mothers and daddies like theirs, 
stories of families, stories of people who learned about God and loved Him 
and did what He wanted them to do. 


3. Children love pictures. Therefore, beautiful, colorful, meaningful pictures 
ought to be used—to help hold their attention and to give them a second sense 
appeal for the acquirement and retainment of knowledge. 


4, Children learn best through association. Therefore, associations should be 
made daily with what they have previously learned; review of material should 
be taken in new and interesting ways, through songs, poems, manipulative 
work. 


5. Children imitate. They do what they see others do. They live vicariously 
the lives of mother or father, brothers or sisters, friends real or in story. 
Dramatization, then, must be one of the ways through which they would most 
readily imbibe the lessons on God and the doctrines of the Church. 


6. More important than anything else, I knew that each child coming under 
my guidance was the greatest creature God had made, created to God’s image 
and likeness, reborn in the life of grace by Baptism, a member of the Church, 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Upon me then was placed the great responsibility of 
studying, of knowing all I could about this child, and of determining with 
the help of God’s grace to help mould him into as perfect an image of Christ 
as lay in my power. 


After studying Sister Mary’s works on the moral and religious develop- 
ment of the preschool, her ABC Religion, and her notes on “The Catholic 
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Mother’s Helper” which at that time had not yet been published, Mother 
Bolton’s ““God’s Hour in the Nursery,” and other relevant material, I came 
to the conclusion that since “great possibilities for moral and religious devel- 
opment remain latent in most children,” * the best resolve would be to try to 
teach all they could assimilate of our Catholic religion and to help them 
grow morally and spiritually to their capacity through the practice of doing 
right things as taught and exemplified by Christ. 


Using these six guideposts and depending on the grace of obedience and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the first story took form. 


All for Jesus: Mary, out walking with her mother in the garden, elicits 
more information about God. Mother had already told her that God made 
her, that He made all the beautiful things in their garden, that He made 
everything. But she had not told Mary why God made her. Now Mary learns 
that God made Mother and Father, herself and little brother, and all the 
people in the world that they might show forth His goodness and share His 
happiness in heaven forever.” It is from Jesus, Who teaches us through His 


Church, the Catholic Church, that we learn to know, and love and serve God 
in order to gain the happiness of heaven. She learns why God gave her eyes 
and ears and all her senses. And then Mother teaches her how she can show 
God she loves Him by offering herself back to God through a beautiful poem. 


All for Jesus 


Two little eyes to look to God, 

Two little ears to hear His word, 

One little tongue to speak the truth, 

One little heart to give Him all my youth. 
Two little feet to walk His ways, 

Two little hands to work for Him all my days. 
Take them, dear Jesus, and may they be 
Always obedient and true to Thee. 


Mary loves the poem. She pleads: “O Mother, say it again. Say it again.” 
And as Mother reiterates it for Mary and she learns it, the children listening 
learn it also. This is probably their first experience in offering themselves to 
God. After a second and third lesson in which Mary says it for father and 
then teaches her little brother Tom to say it, almost everyone in the group 
knows it and it is retained as our Morning Offering all during the year. 


Now they know why they love God and they are ready for the Sign of the 
Cross, the Church’s great sign of love. In this story they learn that there are 
many signs. Colors may be signs that say “Stop, Go, Be Careful,” Numbers 
may be signs that tell people where they live. We can make a sign with a 
finger that says “Hush” and another that says “Come.” But the most beauti- 
ful sign we shall ever make is one we make with our right hand. It is the 
Sign of the Cross. It is the special sign that tells the whole world, “I am a 
Catholic. I belong to God. I love God.” Here we teach them to love this sign, 
to be proud of it, to make it often, and to make it with great love. 

Immediately follows instruction on The Use of Holy Water and A Visit to 
Jesus, In this lesson little Tom, who has long been begging to go to Church 
with Mother, has finally mastered the Sign of the Cross and is promised a 
teward. Mother has told Tom that the Church is Jesus’ home and Tom is 
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most anxious to visit Jesus. All the way to church he says, “I’m coming, 
Jesus.” Mother had explained that Tom should do as she did, so he watched 
her closely. He dipped his finger in the holy water and made a beautiful 
Sign of the Cross. He knew that the holy water was specially blessed and 
Jesus gave him special help when he used it. He walked slowly beside Mother 
as they went down the aisle, all the time watching for the pretty curtains in 
front of the golden tabernacle, Jesus’ home. He saw the light flickering and 
knew it was a sign that said, “Jesus is here.” Then he saw Mother do some- 
thing he had never seen her do before. She put her right knee on the floor. 
She showed him how to do it. (Children are taught at this point how to genu- 
flect and the meaning of the genuflection.) Then they both got into the pew 
and, kneeling down, looked right up at the tabernacle and talked to Jesus, 
Jesus is God and they did not have to talk out loud to have Him hear them. 
So they were very quiet and did not disturb anyone else in Church. Tom was 
little but he knew how to pray, how to talk to God. He told Jesus many things 
but especially how happy he was to be there with Him. And Jesus looked out 
at Tom and loved Him because he was trying to be such a good little boy. 

What child would not want to visit Jesus after hearing about Tom’s visit? 
This story is their preparation for their first and almost daily visit to Jesus 
during the school year. These points of church etiquette have to be reviewed 
frequently, but praise of beautiful conduct in church inspires them with love 
and reverence for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 

In the next lesson on The Kingdom of Heaven, Mary is pondering over all 
the things Mother has told her. God made her to share His happiness in 
heaven! Where is heaven? What is it like? When will she go there? She 
runs to the back porch where she finds Mother sitting in her favorite rocker 
looking out upon their beautiful garden. The sun is shining and as it falls 
upon the sprinkling fountain, the many colors of the trees and flowers and 
birds are reflected in a wondrous glow of brightness and color. Mary learns 
that just as she was unable to tell Aunt Mary how beautiful their garden 
was, so St. Paul, after his glimpse into heaven, told the people that these 
eyes could not see, nor these ears hear, nor this mind even imagine the 
heavenly home God has ready for those that love Him. She learns, too, that 
we cannot go to this heavenly home until we have done all the work God 
wants us to do. We do what God wants us to do when we do what Mother 
and Daddy want, when we do what our teacher says. Then some day God 
will say, “Come! You have done all I wanted you to do. Now you are ready 
for heaven.” 

One mother said, “Sister, don’t make heaven so attractive. Tommy and his 
little sister are talking about going there all the time. I’d like to keep them 
with me for a little while yet.” 

Now the children are ready for the doctrine of the Indwelling. God is our 
Father. He made us. He cares for us. He loves us. He knew we would be 
lonesome for Him while we were waiting to get to heaven, so He came to Us. 
He didn’t even wait until we knew about Him. He came to us when we wert 
tiny babies. The priest baptized us and God came to live in our souls. He 
came to us because we could not go to Him. He is here now—in Barbara’ 
soul—in John’s soul—in my soul. Each one of us can say to Him now— 
tonight—anytime, “Dear God, I know you are here. I love You. Thank you 
for making my soul your home.” 

One little boy rebuked his mother. “Mother, why did you not tell me God 
lived in my soul? I could have been talking to Him all this time.” 
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“Never before,” said his mother, “did I realize and appreciate the true 
meaning of the indwelling.” 


The children now have a sense of being God’s children. They know that all 
other people are God’s children also. They are prepared for the presenta- 
tin of God’s Big Family and of The Mystical Body, the Catholic Church. 
Their own families are the basis of association for teaching this tremendous 
doctrine. In their own families father is head, mother helps most, big brother 
next most, and so on. They help, too. If everyone does his part and is obedient 
and helpful and kind, the family is happy. If someone is naughty and does 
not cooperate, that member causes sadness. The entire family is hurt. In 
the building up process, we were made members of the special part of God’s 
family, the Catholic Church, when we were baptized. All Catholics belong to 
this family, the Catholic Church or the Mystical Body. We all help each other 
if we do what God wants us to do. We hurt others if we are not obedient. 
Jesus founded the Catholic Church when He lived on earth. He is its Head. 
Before He went to heaven, He appointed St. Peter to act as a head whom 
people could see. St. Peter was our first pope, our first Holy Father. Now 
we have another pope. His name is Pope Pius XII. He is head of the Church 
on earth, the head we can see. Jesus is Head in heaven, watching over our 
Holy Father and guiding him in his work. Our Holy Father has helpers— 
cardinals, bishops, priests, sisters, parents—and you. We all help in the 
Church. The better we are, the more we help. Let us pray for all members 
of the Mystical Body, “Dear God, please send many graces and blessings to 
our Holy Father, our cardinals, our bishops, our priests, our sisters, our 
parents, and to all members of the Mystical Body. Please make everyone in 
the whole world love You.” 


The children are taught that God Sees through the presentation of the 
story of Tom who is no longer afraid to go to bed alone because he has learned 
of God’s wonderful care over us through Mary Mapes Dodge’s poem “Night 
and Day.” 


Not until the children have learned these basic concepts of why we love 
God, how we manifest that love, our great privileges of having God live in 
us, of belonging to His special family, the Catholic Church, of His loving care 
over us, do we go into the story of creation. Then, after a quick review of 
these lessons, we discuss ages. You are five years old, mother is perhaps 
thirty, grandmother may be fifty. Hardly anyone living in this world now 
lived here one hundred years ago. And there was a time when no one lived 
or ever had lived in this world. There was no one except God. God always 
was, He always will be. 

Close your eyes! Was it all black? That is what this world was like until 
God wanted it light. Then we embellish upon the simple facts: God made the 
sun, God made the trees, etc., telling the story of the days of creation, the 
beauty with which God robed this world, the creatures He put upon it, etce., 
because we were going to live in it and God loved us and wanted it beautiful 
for us. And not until the world was all ready with its land and water and 
trees and flowers and animals and birds and fish did God make anyone like 
Himself. And then God said, “We will make man to our own image.” And 
God gave man a body like the animals. But He breathed into him a soul to 
make that body live. And man’s soul was a spirit like to God. From this, 
the story of Eve and the Garden of Paradise flow easily along. 

We digress here to tell the story of the angels, the fall of the wicked and 
the triumph of the good; the jealousy of the wicked angels and their efforts 
to keep men out of heaven; the protection exercised over us by our guardian 
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angels and their help in all places and at all times. Here the prayer as well 
as a hymn to the guardian angel is taught. 


After this the children have more of an idea as to why Eve was tempted 
by the devil through the snake and succumbed to the temptation. And when 
they learn the punishment inflicted upon Adam for his sin and its effect upon 
all children ever to be born, they are not afraid, for they already know that 
God now lives in our souls and heaven is to be our home. They are more 
impressed with the goodness of God who would make up for Adam’s sin by 
sending a Redeemer to open up the gates of heaven. 


Baptism has been mentioned to the children in the lesson on the Indwelling. 
Now it is explained as the means God has given us to have Adam’s sin 
(original sin) removed and God’s wonderful gift of sanctifying grace 
bestowed. They are also taught the formula and method for baptizing. 


But the presentation of Sanctifying Grace? How to explain this doctrine 
to such little children? What do they know that has any association with 
or can be compared to this remarkable change which takes place in the soul? 
They know what garments are. They know when clothes are dirty and when 
they are clean. They know when people are presentable for a party and 
when they are not. Perhaps this was the answer. So the story of Lucy 
began. 


Lucy’s mother and father had gone to heaven. A little old blind lady tried 
to take care of her, but Lucy was always dirty and untidy. One day a big 
party was being given in the neighborhood. Lucy, in her distress, could not 
help crying as she walked down the street. A lovely lady, Mrs. Brown, asked 
Lucy about the tears, and the whole story of her parents, the little old lady, 
and her own unhappiness was poured out to Mrs. Brown through her tears. 
Mrs. Brown adopted Lucy and took the little old lady to live with her. Lucy, 
cleaned and dressed by Mrs. Brown, became the most beautiful little girl 
in the whole neighborhood. Using this simile, the children were easily able to 
grasp the significance of baptism and its wonderful effect upon the soul. They 
saw that with the soul in the state of original sin, it could not possibly 
enter heaven. In the state of sanctifying grace, it was clean and beautiful 
and ready for the most wonderful, never-ending party we would enjoy with 
God in heaven. 


A second lesson on grace in which Lucy thought she had found the bright- 
est, whitest, most beautiful and strongest things God had created, gave Mrs. 
Brown, her new mother, the opportunity to explain to her that nothing God 
has created is as beautiful, as bright, as white, and as strong as our own 
souls when they are in the state of sanctifying grace. And Lucy, after ques- 
tioning her mother on whether our souls will always stay this way, resolves 
to do all she can to keep her soul always beautiful, always strong, always 
bright, and always white. 


Mrs. Brown, in the following lesson on prayer, teaches Lucy how to keep 
her soul beautiful, bright, strong and white; how to praise God; how to ask 
Him for her needs; how to thank Him for His gifts; how to make up for the 
times we and other members of the Mystical Body fail to do His will. 


Lesson XV, the Birth of Mary, has been prepared for. God would need @ 
mother for His Son because His Son was to be like all other little babies and 
was to have a mother like them. He was ready now to send the baby girl 
into the world who would become His Mother. He sent Mary to Joachim and 
Ann. Mary was a very special baby. Since she was to become God’s Mother, 
He never allowed her soul, from the first moment He created it, to be touched 
by Adam’s sin. Her soul was always beautiful, bright, strong and white, 
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because she, of all the women God ever created, had been chosen by Him to 
be the Mother of His Son. Mary was Immaculate. The story of Mary in the 
Temple and her Marriage to St. Joseph are briefly told. An entire lesson is 
devoted to the Annunciation. They already know the meaning of Gabriel’s 
words “full of grace.” They are deeply impressed with the fact that God 
left Mary free, that Mary could have refused to become God’s mother. 
Mary’s “Fiat,” “I want what God wants,” is the greatest lesson in obedience 
they have so far met. 


Once they know the story of the Annunciation, an introduction is made to 
the rosary. During October we learned that saying the rosary is a special 
way of honoring Mary. We carried the rosary to chapel with us to show 
Mary we were anxious to know how to say it and to let her know we loved 
her. Now we tell the story of St. Dominic and stress the power of the rosary. 
It is easy to explain the doxology because of its similarity to the Sign of the 
Cross. It takes but a short time to teach the Hail Mary after Mary’s Visit 
to Elizabeth is related to them and they know the greeting of Elizabeth. They 
are delighted to know that there are only two other prayers to learn and they 
will know all the prayers of the rosary. A number already know the Our 
Father and beam with gladness because they have only one prayer yet to 
learn. As we proceed from story to story we review: The first joyful mystery, 
The Annunciation. God sent the Angel Gabriel to tell Mary He wanted her to 
be the mother of His Son. Mary said, “Yes, I will do what God wants.” 
Help us, dear God, to be like Mary and always say “Yes” to You. 


At this juncture, in preparation for Christmas, we dramatize the various 
mysteries, beginning with the Annunciation, adding the Visitation, the revel- 
ation of Mary’s secret to St. Joseph, the decree of Caesar Augustus, the trip 
to Bethlehem, the Nativity, and the visit of the shepherds. For three or four 
days before Christmas vacation begins the parents are invited to school. In 
costume but very informally, the children dramatize the Christmas story, 
the children of the attending parents taking the roles they have themselves 
requested. Year after year, we have seen parents come (this year one mother 
came every day) and reiterate their appreciation of being brought back to the 
real meaning of Christmas, and of being inspired to prepare for the Christ 
Child’s birth in a truly spiritual manner. 


Now I would like to go back, first to All Saints and All Souls Days, and 
secondly to the beginning of Advent. At the beginning of the school year we 
have a meeting of the parents. Unanimously they agree that instead of dress- 
ing their children in the ordinary Halloween costumes of witch, clown, ghost 
or goblin, they will prepare the children for All Saints by teaching them two 
or three simple facts they may relate about their holy patrons and by dressing 
them in saints’ costumes. We have an All Saints Festal in school, a period 
during which they tell stories or dramatize incidents from the lives of their 
patrons, followed by a simple party of cookies and milk. Most of the children 
wear their costumes and tell the same stories if their parents take them 
begging. In some instances, however, the entire family have carried out this 
practice of each one relating something about his patron and having a simple 
home party instead of carrying out the former Halloween practice. 


The doctrine of Purgatory is presented through another story about Lucy. 
She returns home from school one day to find that her dear little blind lady 
isdead. Mrs. Brown tells her they do not need to cry, but they must pray for 
her. Luey wonders why she should pray for her. She was very good. Surely 

would take her to heaven. Here Mrs. Brown lets Lucy, and indirectly our 
children, know that even when we say “No” to God in little things, we take 
away from the brightness and beauty and whiteness of our souls and no soul 
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can enter heaven unless it is very bright, very beautiful and very white, 
filled with love for God, so that soul has to suffer in a place called Purgatory 
until it is ready. Our prayers and sacrifices help the souls in Purgatory so 
they can get to heaven. The Church wants us all to pray for these souls very 
much and very specially during the month of November. 


Again, just previous to Advent we call a parents’ meeting. We urge them 
to initiate, if they have not already done so, the family practice of lighting 
the advent wreath. In school we also have a wreath and recite daily, in simpli- 
fied form, the prayer of the week. The children are reminded, through the 
roundness of the wreath, that God had no beginning and will have no end, 
that He always was and always will be. The flame reminds us of Christ, 
the “Light of the World,” the One who shows us all how to know and love 
and serve God in order to get to heaven. The candle or candles are extin- 
guished according to turn, and depending on the attitude of reverence during 
prayers. An anthem, brief and simple, is chanted at the end of prayers. 
“Come, sweet Jesus, come!” Children cut out individual tag board advent 
wreaths and color leaves, berries and candles at home as they merit to do 
so through acts of obedience, helpfulness, and kindness. At the end of Advent 
they receive a cardboard Infant which fits into the wreath. 


Another big Advent project is the bringing of toys, food, and clothing for 
the poor. This occasions a good review on membership in the Mystical Body 
and each article brought is given as a birthday present to the Baby Jesus. 
We have witnessed many real acts of self-sacrifice and have been convinced 
that children can learn the meaning and value of giving that hurts. 


Since the feast of the Circumcision always falls during Christmas vacation, 
we prepare for this feast as well as that of the Epiphany before school is 
out. We train them also to sing, “Happy Birthday, Baby Jesus,” as their first 
act on Christmas morning. 


Following vacation the bible stories flow along easily: the presentation in 
the temple, the flight into Egypt, the boyhood at Nazareth and the loss of 
the Child Jesus in the temple. Here again the obedience of the Christ Child 
to Mary and Joseph is a great stimulus for more prompt and perfect obedience 
to parents. 


Christ’s baptism of penance by John the Baptist, followed by the expres- 
sion of approval of God the Father and God the Holy Ghost and His practice 
of forty days fast in the desert, provides a wonderful opportunity of training 
our children to do hard things to make up for their misdeeds and those of 
the other members of the Mystical Body. Christ’s threefold temptation and 
His immediate repulsion of the devil affords a like opportunity of teaching 
them to say “No” and to call upon Jesus for help whenever they are tempted. 


The miracle stories open up new vistas of wonder for our little ones, and 
superman and the changing heroes of television fade into the background as 
the children see the power, the goodness, the mercy, the justice, and the other 
attributes of God so clearly manifested in the events of Christ’s public life. 
They relate these stories to the family as though the other members had never 
heard of them before. They are nourishing food for meditation on how they 
can practice the virtue of faith as manifested by those who came to Jesus 
for help, and how they can best imitate Jesus and show forth God’s goodness 
in their daily lives. 

The children are thrilled with Peter’s declaration of faith, “Thou art the 
Christ the Son of the Living God,” and Jesus’ promise of His Church. It is 
one of the finest episodes we have found where children are stimulated to 
thank God that He has made them Catholics. It also gives the teacher the 
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chance to teach the children to “think with the Church,” to respect and love 
the Church as the Pillar of Truth; to reverence our Holy Father and the 
members of the priesthood as other Christs. 


The disappointment manifested when the story of the promise of the Holy 
Eucharist is made is an indication that they have truly been growing in 
faith. They cannot understand how the people, after having seen Jesus per- 
form so many miracles, can turn and go away. Their faces beam a real 
sense of relief at Peter’s and the other apostles’ loyalty. They are eager to 
hear of the fulfillment of this promise and their souls are in a special way 
open to hear the story of the Last Supper and to receive with joy and grati- 
tude the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. Now is the time for them to begin 
their remote preparation for Holy Communion. They readily accept the sug- 
gestion to tell Jesus often that they can hardly wait to receive Him. We 
make it a point to do this at school prayers so they will not immediately for- 
get about it. 


The stories of the Passion, told in succession from the Agony in the Garden 
to the Crucifixion, bring the children’s love to a new peak as they realize that 
Christ suffered all this because He loved them, each one of them individually, 
and wanted them to get to heaven. They are a stimulation to generosity in 
self-sacrifice during the holy season of Lent, generosity in the performance of 
virtues, generosity in working for the missions, generosity in praying for all 
members of the Mystical Body, especially that they will make their Easter 
duty and that all people all over the world will love God. During Lent they 
are helped by the making of a Lenten chart as a little examen record of 
what they are doing for Jesus. They also earn their own money for the mis- 
sions. On Fridays we go to one of the chapels in which there are large, 
colorful stations. There we make together the Way of the Cross, meditating 
onthe Passion and begging for graces for the world. 


As soon as the children have learned of the giving of Jesus of Himself in 
the Last Supper and upon the cross, they are prepared for the lessons on 
the Mass. The little book, “The Story of the Mass,” by Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
SJ. and Rev. Aloysius Heeg, S.J., is a perfect preparation for a simple, 
beautiful presentation on the Mass, the perfect gift that we can give to God. 
The stories of Melchisidech, Abel, and Abraham are presented first. Through 
these stories the children learn that all people who have ever loved God have 
given Him gifts as tokens of their love. The gifts of Melchisidech, Abel and 
Abraham were good gifts and pleasing to God, but none of them were perfect 
gifts. A perfect gift is one that has nothing wrong with it and is given in 
just the right way. They know about Jesus giving a perfect gift—Himself. 
They learn that the priest gives God a perfect gift when he says Mass and 
gives Jesus to God. But their big surprise comes in learning that they also 
are able to give God a perfect gift. They are inspired to desire to give this 
gift and to put all the initiative they have into learning how to give it. 


We show them first the priest doll and his vestments. They learn that the 
Priest vests and, in the process of daily vesting the doll, gradually become 
acquainted with the names of the vestments. They learn, too, that the priest 
kisses each vestment as a sign of his love and that he says a little prayer 
asking God to make him like Jesus. This same process is followed in learning 
the names of the sacred vessels and the building up of the chalice covering. 
After a review by film, they are taken to the sacristy and receive the thrill 
of identifying the real vestments and the real sacred vessels. They learn 
the difference between the unconsecrated and consecrated host and know that 
the bread they see placed on the paten today will tomorrow morning be 
changed by the priest into the Body of Jesus. Their conduct during these 
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sessions has always been loving and reverent as though they were experi- 
encing an innate appreciation of what a tremendous privilege was theirs in 
being in so close proximity to the altar. 


We next take our Mass Book and see the first picture of the priest as he 
enters the sanctuary. We review quickly the build-up of the chalice covering, 
the vesting of the priest, and learn that the priest gives his biretta to the 
altar boy when he gets to the foot of the altar; that he ascends the steps, 
removes the corporal from the burse and places the covered chalice upon it in 
front of the tabernacle; that he arranges (finds the correct pages in) the 
missal, and returns to the foot of the altar to begin Mass. 


We go through just a little of the Mass each day, reviewing the parts 
already covered and going on to learn something new. There is no drill, just 
a pickup of what they remember, a restatement by the teacher of anything 
they do not recall. It is amazing to find them in a very little time telling 
you: “The priest is saying the prayers at the foot of the altar. He is telling 
God how glad he is to be able to say Mass. We tell God we are glad to be 
here, too. Now he is saying the confiteor. He is telling God he is sorry for 
his sins and the sins of the whole world. We say we are sorry for our sins 
and the sins of the whole world.” 


By Easter, if it is not too early, they can accompany their parents to Mass, 
use their books in following the priest and know with what sentiments they 
should accompany the priest especially in the Offertory (the offering of them- 
selves and the world as well as the bread and wine), the Consecration (the 
giving of the Perfect Gift to God), and the Communion (God sharing Jesus 
with them). Although they cannot yet receive Jesus, they can make spiritual 
communions and be getting ready to receive Him. They can learn that those 
who go to Mass should receive Communion if it is at all possible, that once 
they have made their First Holy Communion, the ideal is Holy Communion 
at every Mass. They give the Perfect Gift of Jesus to God and God shares 
that Gift with them in Holy Communion. 


Shortly before Easter we go back to the gospel story to prepare them for 
the celebration of Easter as the feast of the Resurrection, the feast day on 
which Jesus proved to the whole world that He was God. They manifest 
wonderment at each new appearance of Jesus—to Mary Magdalen, to the 
apostles in the upper room, to the disciples at Emmaus, to the apostles as they 
are fishing. Peter’s threefold act of love and the conferring upon him of the 
office of Head of the Church enthralls them, and again we thank God for the 
privilege of being members of the true Church, and pledge our loyalty. 
Jesus’ mercy and love, His kindness and thoughtfulness upon all these occa- 
sions make and leave a deep impression on their minds. 


Meanwhile these stories of the visits of Jesus to His friends are a means 
of stressing the wonder of His living now in their souls, of His waiting for 
their daily visits to Him in the Blessed Sacrament, of their great privilege 
of giving Jesus as the Perfect Gift to our Father as they offer with the priest 
the Holy Sacrifice. 

During the entire school year, our doors are open at any time to the 
parents of the children. In fact, we make it a point to see that wherever 
possible the parents of every child come for a full session. Many of them 
gain, through their children, a fuller appreciation of the depth of the Mass, 
their possibility of giving a Perfect Gift, their obligation of offering them- 
selves and of sharing in Holy Communion the Gift they have offered to God. 


After Easter we continue our study on the Mass and complete the gospel 
stories of the Ascension and the descent of the Holy Ghost. Although we 
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have already, when occasion offered, spoken of the importance of praying to 
the Holy Spirit, now we seize upon the opportunity of pointing out His part 
in filling the apostles with love and strength so that they were no longer 
afraid of anything. We begin to say in our prayers, “Come, Holy Spirit, fill 
our souls with love. Make us strong to do what God wants us to do.” 

The stories of the Assumption and Coronation of Our Lady have been 
related by about the beginning of May. Mary’s motherhood of them as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body is reviewed as well as the wonder of sometime 
being with Jesus and Mary and all the saints in heaven. We sometimes pre- 
pare a simple May program in Mary’s honor, either dramatizing the joyful 
mysteries with choral groups taking the speaking and singing parts, or 
reciting poems on the mysteries and forming the fifteen decade rosary in 
heart or M formation. At other times we dedicate our entire school program 
to Mary, making our own rosaries, working out projects in her honor, saying 
our prayers, dancing about the Mary pole, filling in our bulletin board with 
flowers, birds, butterflies and other gifts for our Queen. Each child also 
makes his own May altar as a statue set in a clay base filled with pretty 
jewels, as a shrine made in a decorated box, or according to his own design. 
We consecrate ourselves to Mary and, if we have not already been enrolled 
in the Miraculous Medal, have this ceremony. 


Before school is out (we usually close near the end of May), parents are 
given a booklet explaining how they can keep the Mass reviewed with the 
children during the summer, together with a letter encouraging their help in 
turning the minds of these little ones often to Mary and Jesus that they may 
continue to grow as did Jesus, in wisdom, age, and especially grace before 
God and man. 


These lessons have been our answer to the challenge of teaching religion to 
kindergarten children. I say our answer because of the great help Sister 
Mary has been in sharing her knowledge of the preschool child, in listening 
in on stories as they have been presented, and in giving valuable suggestions 
and criticisms. We hope that in the future our solution to the problem may 
make it easier for others, confronted with a like challenge, to help their little 
0 show forth God’s goodness here and attain the everlasting happiness of 
eaven, 








RHYTHM BAND TECHNIQUES 


SISTER MARY EVANGELISTA, S.B.S., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The importance of music in child education is now recognized by all edu- 
cators and authorities, and there is no place where it is of greater value than 
in rhythmic activities. At first teachers thought that the kindergarten rhythm 
band was only a phase of rhythmic training, but later they came to realize 
that the rhythm band had larger values. Music appeals to children quite 
differently from any other form of art because it is developed from two forms 
of expression—action and sound. 


I would like to speak to you about the proper approach to the rhythm band. 
There are various activities in the kindergarten which prepare the children 
before their first lesson in the band. They should be thoroughly trained in 
creative rhythmic movements and vocal music. Vocal music and instrumental 
music are one; they cannot—they must not—be separated. This twofold 
preparation for the rhythm band should begin the first week of school, and 
two months is not too long for this training. The teacher must not over- 
estimate the value of pleasure and jollity. She must keep ever in her mind 
the definite rhythms the children will use in the band, particularly the down- 
beat, which is very important, the waltz rhythm, martial rhythm, and other 
variations. 


The idea that children in the kindergarten cannot sing has been disproved. 
There is much beautiful singing in the kindergarten when the teachers them- 
selves can sing and know how to catch the singing voices of the children. 
Many children have not sung a head tone before they came to school. When 
they try to sing they use either the chest voice or the speaking voice. No one 
can sing high with a chest tone. What we want to develop in the children 
is a mellow head tone. This may be done by correlating choral speaking, in 
which we insist upon clear enunciation, voice inflection, the proper use of 
the organs of speech, and all the other vocal experiences of the children. I 
find that the prayer period lends itself in a very practical way to the above. 
We give God the best. The children who do not speak well will never sing 
well, 

During the period of preparation the listening lesson is introduced. In the 
listening lesson there is an opportunity for developing true music apprecia- 
tion. The children enter freely into the rhythmic interpretation, listen with 
pleasure, and follow the mood or story of the music. Every piece of music 
they hear, every song they sing, and every selection they interpret should 
contribute actively to their appreciation of music. 

The listening lesson gives the teacher the opportunity of recognizing the 
talents of her children and of selecting leadership. This may be shown by a 
change of facial expression, a change in tension of the body, or by free physi- 
cal response. 

In the presentation of the waltz and minuet, play part of the waltz. Accept 
comments on the music from the children. Direct such comments so that the 
children will recognize the composition as a dance which suggests graceful 
swaying. Play part of the waltz again and direct a physical response in 
the children’s original motions—the waltz step. Count the rhythm of the 
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music to establish the fact that it counts, one, two, three with an accent on 
the count of one. Give the children the term, “waltz.” 


In the presentation of the minuet proceed the same as in the presentation of 
the waltz. Compare the waltz and the minuet. Bring out that both are 
dances which count one, two, three; that the waltz suggests gliding and the 
minuet light stepping and bowing. 

Now we are ready for the band. I would suggest giving the children the 
pleasure of choosing their own instruments and playing spontaneously at 
first. Give very little time to this. All the children should then be shown 
how to manipulate every instrument. Have the whole ensemble present for 
every band practice. Never take one section alone. The children learn from 
one another. It is easier for the triangles to play after the tambourines, for 
example, if the tamborines are present to play their part. The rhythm sticks 
are very important. They strike the downbeat with the drum section and 
should never be seated. Even when they play other variations, they remain 
standing. The tambourine section should always be graceful. The position 
depends upon the ingenuity of the teacher. 


If possible, the best instruments should be used; otherwise, you cannot 
expect good results. A concert drum is really a necessity. It facilitates the 
roll for the little drummer. 


In this first lesson the children are ready to interpret selections above the 
simple and elementary level. Do not waste time on simple nursery melodies. 
Why should music be any different from any other science? Why use a 
crutch when you do not need it? The children are too far advanced and are 
very happy when they feel themselves doing something. Oh, Sisters, the chil- 
dren are like electric sparks on your finger tips! They keep me standing on 
my toes! Remember, the children can do anything if the teacher has it and 
can put it over. My only regret is that I cannot turn to my children now, to 
prove to you the obedience, self-control and power of concentration developed 
by the proper teaching of the rhythm band. 


Sisters, there are splendid books here on display by some of the leading 
music companies and publishers in the country. Look them over carefully; 
they are excellent guides for all who contemplate organizing a kindergarten 
thythm band. But remember, Sisters, like all textbooks, they are guides. 
You cannot get music out of a book. No book will provide the perfect solu- 
tion of your problems. You, Sisters, must put yourselves into your children— 
your character, your soul, your enthusiasm, all your energy. If you want 
100% from your children, you must give 300%—every inch of yourselves. 
It is a constant giving and getting back. But, oh! how gratifying it is, what 
a thrill it is, when we hear and see the results of our labor! 


Let us sum up and evaluate the important place the rhythm band and 
vocal music have in the educational life of the child: The development of 
character, music appreciation, music interpretation, tone production. And 
this is music. 









WHAT A GOOD RHYTHM PROGRAM CAN DO FOR CHILDREN 


MRS. ESTAMAE MacFARLANE, PUEBLO, COLO. 


Rhythm is part of our very make-up. We are completely surrounded by 
rhythm. Our breathing, our heart beats, the rain beating on the roof, the 
ticking of a clock, cars, airplanes, motors, day and night, rhythm of the sea- 
sons, and so on. Movement is the universal language of children. Music 
appeals to children through action. They express through action what they 
understand, how they feel, what they think. One of the most simple and 
satisfying experiences we as teachers can offer children is that of rhythmic 
movement. The child is not using an unfamiliar object, but his own body, as 
a means of expression. 


God gave us wonderful bodies, with arms, legs, trunks—and wonderful 
heads with ears, eyes, and brains to control and guide our intricate muscle 
system. Teachers who are concerned about the growth and needs of children, 
and who are not afraid to explore, can successfully guide any rhythmic activ- 
ity. We as teachers can say, “We have hands, what can we do with them?” 
“We have feet—we have bodies.” However, we do not have to participate in 
all activities for some are very strenuous; but by encouraging and suggesting 
we can help children learn the utter joy of rhythms. 


The main concern of education is helping children to develop as creative 
individuals and helping them to live together cooperatively. We know that 
children grow through activity. They develop muscles, coordination, and body 
control through the use of their bodies. As they experiment with rhythmic 
movement and discover how they can fit their actions to music, they experi- 
ence great joy and satisfaction. 


But satisfactory rhythmic experiences don’t just happen—there must be a 
time in the school program set aside for rhythms, just as there is for music 
and art. There must be a congenial atmosphere, time, space, and teacher 
guidance. We must not only be concerned with the mental skills our children 
develop, but also the physical skills. All too often the acquisition and perform- 
ance of skills means how far a boy can kick a football, throw a baseball, or 
shoot a basket. 


Many teachers feel inadequate to guide a rhythm program because of 
their lack of training. Our teacher-training colleges offer little in rhythm 
work for the elementary school. But a teacher who has vision, who realizes 
the child’s great need for rhythmic experience, has only to set the stage, as 
it were, and plunge in. The creative rhythms of children are not dependent 
on the background of the teacher, but on her vision and understanding. 


She must understand that the capacity for beautiful dancing is already 
within the child, and she is the one to open the gates—or provide oppor- 
tunities. Children’s rhythms are not difficult and there are now many tools 
for teachers, such as records, books, etc. Given a record player and a few 
records, any teacher can help her children have a joyful, satisfying rhythm 
experience. 

Physical activity is the natural outlet for the expression of our inner sense 
of rhythm. Although every child is not born with the same rhythmic sense 
or capacity for rhythm, it is possible to develop a keener awareness of 
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rhythm and a stronger rhythmic sense. Rhythm activities should begin with 
simple experiences and progress as children grow in development of alertness, 
coordination, sense of rhythm, and response. Larger movements are better 
and easier than small ones; smooth, continuous ones, such as skipping, run- 
ning, galloping, etc., are preferable to broken jerky ones such as running and 
jumping. 

In addition to the fundamental locomotor movements, activities with which 
the child is familiar are the basis for beginning rhythms, such as bouncing 
balls, galloping horses, birds flying, etc. Fun should be stressed, not perfec- 
tion. Mistakes can be overlooked, for it is spirit, tempo, and meaning of the 
activity that needs to be encouraged rather than the style. Style and form 
are important only when children have gained skill in dancing. 


The fundamental rhythms are taught for the purpose of developing motor 
skills. A child who is well skilled gains more pleasure and satisfaction from 
all activities. He can take his place in the group with confidence and be 
accepted for his contribution. Children crave to belong to a social group. 
They are eager to establish their worth. Learning to be one of a group, to 
respond to music tempo, to enjoy doing things with others, to win friends, 
is a gradual process. These are the things that create happiness for the 
growing child. 


For little folks, individual achievement is their first concern. Rhythms 
should be fairly vigorous, but of short duration. Young children do not 
respond well to group activities until they have learned to do so. A rhythmic 
activity, such as having all the group skip around the room, will draw even 
the most timid child into the group. If the process of learning is too long or 
too drawn out, they lose interest or become discouraged. Every rhythm 
period should be concluded with a favorite, well-known activity, so that the 
child will be happily satisfied. Example, Virginia Reel, Hokey Pokey. 


If the rhythm training is a continuous process from the first school days on 
through the grades, it is accepted as natural and as a regular part of school 
life. It is natural for boys and girls to enjoy dancing together. They share 
one of the oldest and richest experiences known to mankind. Throughout 
the pages of history, dancing has woven an interesting pattern. Man has 
always danced and always will. Like music, art, poetry, and literature, 
dancing is one of the arts and will live forever. Every race of people has 
had some form of rhythmic expression that has varied through the ages. The 
dances of primitive times interpreted different phases of the life of the indi- 
vidual and could be divided into three groups: (1) religious, (2) dramatic 
presentations of love and war, (3) dances of animals, gods, nature, ete. The 
author Sachs says: “The dance is the mother of the arts. Music and poetry 
exist in time; painting and architecture in space; but the dance lives at once 
in time and space.” 


Boys and girls should dance together in the elementary grades. Through 
thythms in the classroom they gain appreciation of each other and learn 
how good it is to do something as a group. They soon learn the joy of body 
skills, and experience great satisfaction in developing dance skills. They gain 
self-confidence, grace, and poise. Albert, first year in high school, reported 
that he felt his debate success hinged upon his self-confidence and poise 
gained in dancing. 


‘ In the intermediate grades there is a physiological change beginning that 
influences the behavior of boys and girls toward each other. The rhythmic 
program can develop a fine attitude between the sexes, a spirit of give and 
take, and a cooperation within the group. Activities can help boys and girls 
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make adjustments to the opposite sex when emphasis is not placed on boy-girl 
relationships as such, but on the fun of participating in the group activity. 
A “Girl” isn’t one of those obnoxious creatures to avoid as much as possible, 
or to tease or harass, but a girl is a “partner.” He soon learns to appreciate 
dance skills, and so dashes for the best dancer! 


Many people feel that for the boy, interest and desire to take part in 
rhythmic activities after the third or fourth grade begins to decline. This 
is not true. Enthusiastic leadership and teaching (1) will carry the boy 
through the self-conscious awkward age quite as successfully as it does the 
girl; (2) will enlarge his physical education experiences which too often are 
limited to types of athletic activities charged with rivalry; (3) will give hima 
feeling of self mastery and accomplishment; (4) will definitely train him to 
take his place with ease in the social life of his home, his school, and his 
community. 

Through rhythms and dancing we gain alertness, self-confidence, poise, 
grace, good posture, music appreciation, and body skills. We learn the joy 
of participating in a delightful, happy, group activity. We dance with (1) 
our ears, (2) our heads, (3) our bodies, and (4) our hearts. 


A retired school superintendent, in a speech in which he wished to convey 
the idea that a couple prepared to dance together, lacking words to express 
their movement, lamely concluded “they took arms together.” In this world 
of strife and suffering—strife between nations, our daily strife for existence— 
wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could all “take arms together” and have fun? 
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GUIDANCE 
(Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM: ITS PERSONNEL 
AND CLIENTELE 
(Summary) 


REV. TRAFFORD P. MAHER, S.J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This presentation was based on the following definition of guidance in 
the elementary school: Elementary school guidance is a process, an integral 
part of subject matter instruction as well as extra-instruction activities, which 
is concerned with the formation of proper attitudes toward school work, self, 
fellow man, and Creator. Accordingly it embraces mental hygiene, motiva- 
tion, behavior, and religion with special emphasis on skills in the fundamental 
communication processes. This guidance process helps the individual form 
a sound operative philosophy of life (character) and work habits which are 
productive for civilization and beatitude. 

The speaker’s thesis stated that the guidance program must be implemented 
by persons who, being emotionally and intellectually mature, are capable of 
guiding developing children according to their level of readiness into forming 
lives that are also emotionally and intellectually mature, and morally satis- 
factory. 

Developing this thesis, Father Maher indicated that the emotionally and 
intellectually mature person is one who is able lieben und arbeiten: to love 
and to work. In thus characterizing deep and mature living, no distinctions 
are drawn between men and women, between boys and girls. 

To love, in this context, means the ability to form and to maintain warm 
and rewarding relationships with adults (authority figures) and with peers, 
and to trust a wide range of people without suspicion. To work means to 
contribute somewhere near the limits of one’s capacity. 

Specifically, the guidance personnel must have the following characteristics 
inan advanced degree (and have retained the personality flexibility to be able 
to continue to grow in them) before they can satisfactorily use the myriad 
opportunities for guiding children in the formation of these characteristics: 

. Emotional independence and self reliance. 


. Productive giving, that is, the ability to enjoy giving and being 
relatively free from the ego-centered need always to be getting. 


. Relative freedom from inferiority feelings, egotism, and undue com- 
petitiveness. 


. The possession of a mature conscience. 

. Development of normal heterosexual interests. 
Minimum hostility and aggressiveness. 

. The possession of a firm sense of reality. 

. Flexibility and adaptability. 
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These characteristics are most likely to grow and develop when there exists 
in the school an all pervasive atmosphere which encourages: 


i. 


2. 


The development of clearly defined purpose in one’s personal life, 
social life and occupational life. 

The development of complete honesty or integrity in every area of 
living (therefore, cutting down the need for the many defense mechan- 
isms which accrue to so many lives). 


. The development of resourcefulness. 
. The development of wisdom, that is, so internalizing all values through 


knowledge that one finally begins to increase his store of that knowl- 
edge which regulates all other knowledge. 


. The development of the rich habit of loving kindness. 
. The development of a deep spirit of intelligent faith. 
. The development of a second nature that manifests itself in sublime 


and supreme simplicity. 


The elementary school guidance program can be a key to opening the door 
of the richest and maturest living. Behind this door students can find skill 
in living out the First Commandment, that is, loving God with one’s whole 
heart and mind and soul, and skill, too, in living out the Second Command- 
ment, that is, loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
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ADDRESSES 
THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED 


REV. ELMER H. BEHRMANN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PARISH SCHOOLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Our Divine Savior once said, “For the poor you have always with you.’ 
Like the poor, I am sure that society will always have its exceptional children 
with defective minds, bodies, and emotional maladjustments. These indeed will 
be our forgotten children educationally speaking, unless society in the form of 
alerted school systems and an enlightened citizenry accepts its obligation of 
recognizing the natural rights of these children to an education. Society 
must take a positive and determined stand to offer atypical children the kind 
of education which will best develop their downgraded capacities. 


II. SOURCE OF THE CHALLENGE 


Whence originates the right of exceptional children to an education? It 
would seem to stem from three principal sources: 1) The Psychological 
Right; 2) The Demorcatic Right; and 3) The Christian Right. 


A. The Psychological Right 


From the time of Aristotle, the science of psychology has been concerned 
with the common aspects of mental life and behavior. To this general interest 
educational psychology has made a special contribution, namely, the study of 
the human variations from these common aspects. These variations have 
been termed individual differences. Our Divine Savior elaborated the prin- 
ciple of individual differences long ago when he related the parable of the 
talents, telling how to one man the master gave five talents, to another two 
talents, and to a third man only one talent.’ 


Individual differences in mental ability and in school achievements constitute 
a basic factor in present day education. Therefore, one of the outstanding 
problems in education is to work out methods of dealing with large numbers 
of pupils in such a way that each pupil will receive the direction, guidance, 
and special work which he requires in order to improve himself to the maxi- 
mum of his capacities, It is not intended that the school make all pupils equal, 
but it is important that the school make all pupils better. This is the 
psychological right of all children to an education. 
In an address on “Education for a Classless Society,” James B. Conant 
stated: 
Our schools must be concerned with educating for a useful life a great 
variety of boys and girls. They must be concerned not only with the able 
scholar, but with the artist and craftsman. They must educate others 
whose gifts are in an ability to understand and lead their fellowman. The 


1Matt: 26:11. 
2 Matt: 25. 
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school curricula must include programs for developing the capacities of 
many who possess intuitive judgment on practical affairs, but have little 
or no aptitude for learning through the printed page ... and an appro- 
priate ladder must be found for each one of the diverse group of stu- 
dents." 


B. The Democratic Right 


True democracy in education in which the worth of each individual is 
recognized as inherently important traces itself historically at least back 
to the education of the Hebrews in the early pre-Christian era. According to 
Father Kane, S.J., 


The ideal of Hebrew education was to develop a human being who would 
be pleasing in the eyes of God, his Creator. This education was open to 
all with the only true democracy that based upon our common origin and 
our common destiny. Each Hebrew child was a child of God and a mem- 
ber of a race chosen by God for a Divine purpose. That was the measure 
of his right to an education.* 


This idea, unfortunately, did not find complete acceptance in Grecian cul- 
ture. For example, in Sparta weakly infants were eliminated by fatal expos- 
ure; in Athens the enormous slave population was completely ignored as far 
as education went. Roman culture, both pre-Christian and post-Christian, was 
patently based on gross class distinctions, and while it is impossible to say 
how many Romans were given an education, we know that at one period of 
the Republic less than a tenth of the people were educated. 


But there has been an American dream in which life would be better and 
richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according to his 
ability for achievement. So said James Truslow Adams.‘ 


This is surely what our founding fathers had in mind when they declared 
that all men are created equal, i.e., equal before God and man in the possession 
of the great common denominator of mankind—the human soul—the human 
personality and its associated faculties. 


The development of educational systems in foreign countries, especially in 
Germany, France, and England, has proved suggestive in the organization 
of the school system in the United States; yet in none of these is the system 
the same as in America. In the European system, for all students beyond the 
age of 8 to 10, the schools branch into schools for the leaders and schools for 
the masses. In the U. S. an “educational ladder” has been set up in keeping 
with the democratic principles of the nation that every child is entitled to an 
education to the limit of his capacity. All men are equal before the law, equal 
in their right to learn, if not in their capacity to learn. 


Surely American democracy in education is at its finest when we read: 
The central and constant figure in the everchanging design of American 
Public education is the individual pupil. Be he typical or atypical, upon 
him are centered the interests and efforts of parents and teachers.° 


C. The Christian Right 
With the advent of Christianity into the world, there was introduced a new 


*Conant, James B., “Edueation for a Classless Society,” The Atlantie, May, 1940, pp. 600-601. 

‘Kane, William, S.J., An Essay Toward a History of Education (Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1988), pp. 24-25. 

‘Adams, James T., The Epic of America (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1982), p. 404. 

"DeYoung, Chris A., Introduction to American Public Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950), p. 312. 
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ideal in education and new forces for the shaping of humanity. As Father 

Kane describes it: 
The new ideal is to equip all men for living in such a way as to assure 
them, not merely peace and growth and harmonious use of body and soul 
in this life, but also an absolutely complete and perfect happiness, quite 
mysterious and inconceivable to us and entirely above our natural claims 
or capacity, which men are to enjoy forever in a life after this present 
life." 

Father McGucken says: 
Every child born into this world is regarded as a child of Adam. 
Through the life, passion, death, and resurrection of Christ, the son of 
God, every one of the descendents of Adam can be restored to his rightful 
heritage as a child of God. The whole business of the church is for this 
purpose, to give this new life to all the sons of men, to keep it alive and 
growing, bringing forth fruits. So, too, the educational work of the 
Church is precisely for that purpose. Her whole educational aim is to 
restore the sons of Adam to their high position as children of God, 
citizens of the kingdom of God. The key of the Catholic system is the 
supernatural.° 

The supernatural viewpoint colors the entire perspective of Catholic edu- 
cation. Without this supernatural focus, Catholic education becomes mean- 
ingless and hopelessly without reference. With it, Catholic education assumes 
a unique role in the educational world, viewing each educand as it would 
view Christ Himself. Nowhere on the Catholic educational horizon is there 
a more challenging opportunity to see Christ in His least brethren than in the 
training of atypical children. 

These then are the principal sources of the right of handicapped children 
to a suitable education. Since every right implies a corresponding obligation, 
the sobering duty therefore of supplying the best kind of instruction to these 
children weighs heavily upon the social conscience. 


III. WHat CAN BE DONE? 


A handicapping condition for a child is one of the most difficult problems 
of childhood. It affects not only the child, but also his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, and the community. Parents of handicapped children are patheti- 
cally anxious to get information and guidance. So often are these questions 
on their lips: Why did this happen to us? Is it hereditary? Is there anything 
we could have done to prevent it? Will other children we may have be 
affected in the same way? 

Parents go through many reactions in the rearing of a handicapped child 
and in their struggle to find a suitable education for their stricken child. 
They commonly experience a sense of shock at the birth of a handicapped 
child, followed usually by confusion, bewilderment, and disbelief. They often 
feel a sense of shame or guilt or frustration. There follow feelings of inade- 
quacy, of failure, and even a sense of sin with an unwholesome desire to 
conceal the child or to withdraw from society. Concomitantly with these 
emotional reactions often springs up a sense of bitterness and envy that this 


™Kane, William, S.J., An Essay Toward a History of Education (Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1988), p. 72. 

8McGucken, William J., S.J., The Philosophy of Catholic Education (New York: The 
America Press, n.d.). p. 16. 
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cross of a handicapped child has been placed upon their shoulders while other 
families seem to have nothing but blessings. 


Pearl Buck, as the mother of a retarded daughter, beautifully writes in an 
introduction to a guidebook for the parents of mentally retarded children: 
“If I have anything to add to this helpful book, it is to urge upon all the 
parents who read it that they let the little child who now crushes their hearts 
with grief lead them into new determination, that despair may be changed to 
energy, in the hope that other children yet to be born may enter life without 
the handicaps from which perhaps their own child can never be freed.” ® 


If there is one agency which can bring hope into the lives of many grief- 
stricken parents of handicapped children, it is the school wihch can provide 
special services for the handicapped. Handicapped children need a special 
type of schooling if they are to develop to their maximum capacities, if they 
are to be humanly happy, socially acceptable, and economically employable, 
at least within their capabilities. Atypical children need special adapted cur- 
ricula and individualized type of instruction in small groups if they are 
expected to develop to their optimum ability. Yet, the tragedy of the situa- 
tion lies starkly revealed in the astounding government figures that while at 
least 12.4% of children of school age are handicapped so seriously that they 
need special learning opportunities, only 11% of these many thousands are 
in either public or private schools or classes.” 


Where are the other 89%? At home stagnating or hopelessly lost in some 
normal school where they are being pushed along until they are pushed out. 
And the problem of providing educational facilities for these exceptional 
children becomes hourly more pressing. I say “hourly,” for a survey made 
in 1955 in St. Louis and St. Louis County, comprising a combined population 
of approximately 1% million people, indicated that every eight hours there 
is being born a mentally retarded child, just to specify one area of handi- 
capping conditions. 


Thanks be to God, the past five years have witnessed the optimistic begin- 
nings of a genuine awakening among Catholic educators in the field of 
special education, spearheaded now by the newly organized Department of 
Special Education in the NCEA. 


Truly, a new day of hope is dawning for untold numbers of anguished 
Catholic parents who desperately want the “Bread of Life and Truth” 
broken for their handicapped child by a dedicated religious teacher in the 
Christlike atmosphere of a loving, accepting, and understanding Catholic 
school. 


The Catholic school system can and must begin to seek out these little lost 
sheep, conscious of the example of the Great Teacher, Christ Himself, Who 
left the ninety-nine to look for the one lost sheep, and Who bluntly said: 
“They that are in health need not a physician, but they that are ill.’™” 


Let the specific educational pattern for exceptional children in any diocese 
be what it may—boarding school, special day classes located in a normal 
school, special schools entirely dedicated to the education of the handicapped 
—the essential factor is that some system of ungraded classes, specialized 
curricula, and individualized instruction be adapted to the individual needs, 


—— Abraham, M.D., The Mentally Retarded Child (New York: John Day Co., 1952), 
pp. 8-9, 

"Martens, Elise H., Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 1947- 
48, Chap. V., pp. 12-13. Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S., 1946-48, (Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1950). 

"Matt: 9:12. 
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interests, and abilities of atypical children which will best promote their 
academic and vocational, personal, social, and religious growth as children, 
and which will best prepare them for a social and occupational adjustment in 
adult life. 


The essence of Christian perfection is the love of God and the love of our 
neighbor as beautifully exemplified in the incident of a certain ruler who came 
to Christ and said: “Good Master, what shall I do that I may have life 
everlasting?” Christ said to him: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments ... and then thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “ 


Christ spent His life among the handicapped—the blind, the palsied, the 
deaf, the mentally sick, the crippled; He even died between two socially mal- 
adjusted men. Who do you think, among the children gathered about Christ, 
would have gotten the coveted place on His knee and the divine arm lovingly 
about his shoulders? Would Christ have picked else but a handicapped child? 
The well have no need of a physician but the sick do—especially the need of 
the Divine Physician! 


And because the genius of Christianity has always been the converti- 
bility of the love of God with the love of one’s neighbor—the ability to see 
beyond twisted limbs and stunted minds into the core of reality which is the 
human soul—and to see Christ living and dying for that one soul—this I 
say is the glory and heart of Christianity which over the long years has 
inspired a Catherine of Sienna to see Christ in the poor, a Don Bosco to see 
Christ in his homeless boys, and a Damien of Molokai to see Christ in his 
hideous lepers. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Let no one in Catholic education, interested in handicapped children, be 
unduly alarmed or discouraged by the magnitude of the problems which con- 
front anyone contemplating the provision of special educational opportunities 
for the handicapped. Surely there are grave financial problems; surely there 
is the very serious problem of qualified teaching personnel; surely there is the 
problem of available classroom space; but I can’t help but think of the 
gentle chiding Christ directed at those who were overly concerned about 
eating, clothing, and the necessities of life while being obviously skeptical of 
His Heavenly Father’s generous providence. There is only one unforgivable 
sin—despair and final impenitence. There is only one unforgivable sin in 
education—the unwillingness to try! 


Our Divine Savior must have a special place in His Sacred Heart for the 
little children who have been denied so many physical and mental advantages. 
One cannot help but recall the occasion on which they brought to Jesus young 
children that He might touch them, and the disciples rebuked them that 
brought them—which, when Jesus saw, he was much displeased and said to 
the disciples: “Suffer the children to come unto Me and forbid them not, for 
such is the Kingdom of God. And embracing them, and laying His hands 
upon them, He blessed them.” * 


2 Matt: 19:16. 
13 Matt: 19:14. 
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CHILDREN WITH EXCEPTIONALITIES 


RAY GRAHAM, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Several years ago while in Boston I had the pleasure and privilege of 
visiting with Archbishop Cushing. I will never forget a story he told because 
it illustrates so well the fact that any boy or girl may be a child who has a 
marked exceptionality. He said that he had just visited one of his schools 
a few days before and on going into one of the classrooms for regular classes 
the sister in charge of the class approached him with considerable anxiety. 
She said she had a boy in her room that really had a problem, and that she 
had not been able to get any results at all. She thought that maybe the 
Archbishop could accomplish something. Archbishop Cushing said that his 
chest sort of swelled out with the admission of this teacher that she had 
failed, but that maybe he could do something about the problem, so he 
agreed to try. He asked her what the problem was. The sister said, “I have 
a boy in my room that needs a haircut. For months I have been trying to get 
him to go to a barber shop, but I cannot beg or bribe him in any way to get 
results.” Archbishop said he went back to where the boy was seated and sure 
enough the boy did need a haircut. You could see that his hair was not only 
unkempt, but terribly dirty. You could not see the boy’s ears. He approached 
the problem by saying to the boy, “Sonny, how would you like to come with 
me and get your hair cut?” The boy responded with a sullen “No.” The 
Archbishop said this kind of took the wind out of his sails, but he recovered 
and tried another approach to the problem. He said, “Will you come with 
me and get your hair cut, if I get mine cut?” Very enthusiastically the boy 
replied, “Sure.” The Archbishop said this taught him a lesson. By butting in 
on this teacher’s problems he found that it was going to cost him 75¢, but 
he was determined to see it through, so he took the boy by the hand and 
started out of the room. However, he said he managed to get close enough 
to the sister on the way out to whisper to her, “I hope you don’t have anyone 
in here that needs a tooth pulled.” 


This story illustrates the point that I would like to make first, that we 
are not talking about exceptional children, but rather children who have 
exceptionalities. These exceptionalities may be problems, handicaps, abilities, 
or differences of some sort. Sometimes they may be so great that really 
special facilities are needed in order to handle the educational problem. 


Have you ever stopped to think that the differences which children have 
are the things that give them color and make them interesting, and also that 
are so often the important point in their future opportunity. 


It is very normal to be exceptional, or to have exceptionalities. I once had 
@ boy in my school by the name of Harry, who was what is now called a 
“gifted child.” He was certainly a problem child to many of his teachers. 
I remember his history teacher despaired in trying to get him to buy text 
books and to study them. He just never had a book, and never brought one 
to class. Yet when it came time for the monthly examinations she gave, 
Harry was always the person who got the highest grades. 


It is also very normal to have differences, as well as to be different. I 
think of two boys from the same family. Both of them grew up to be 6 foot 
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2, and both looked like wonderful athletes. Ralph, the older, was an athlete, 
but Jim, the younger, had no interest at all in athletics. He loved to read, 
he loved to get attention, and was very popular among the other children of 
the school. What was the difference between these two boys? It was not a 
difference of ability, but a difference of attitude. 


It is also very normal for children to have troubles. How often we have 
children in our rooms that may have come from a home where trouble 
existed. Maybe there was difficulty between the father and mother. Maybe 
they had trouble in raising the money for the rent, or maybe there was illness 
among the members of the family. These children often come to school, and 
unless we are very careful we may accuse them of being inattentive, impu- 
dent, or many other things, when the fact of the matter is, they are just so 
choked up with the problems of the home that they cannot react as normal 
individuals in the school. 


It is also normal to be liked. Children naturally want to be liked, and just 
as naturally like certain other individuals who appeal to them. It is maybe 
also normal that they do not like some children, especially as well as they 
do others. It is also normal to want approval, and it is most normal on the 
part of children that they want approval first of all from their own peers. 
It is of secondary importance to them that they have the approval of their 
teachers, their parents or others. 


It is also normal to want attention. Many of the interesting things that 
take place in and out of the classroom are merely an exhibition of the desire 
of children for attention. 


And finally it is normal that every child wants success. Many would not 
let on that they wanted to succeed for anything in the world, but deep down 
in the recesses of every boy and girl’s heart is a desire to succeed, even to 
the point of excelling above all others in what they are doing. 

One of the golden texts of education ought to be “every child should have 
the daily opportunity to rise and shine.’”” How important this is to a child! 
No other form of incentive means so much to him and to his success as the 
ability to stand out above others. Every teacher should see that even the 
poorest, the most handicapped, or the most retarded child has a daily oppor- 
tunity to do something that seems to make him stand out and be recognized 
by his peers. 

Probably everyone in this audience can remember when, as children, they 
used to participate in games, especially those types of games where it was 
customary “to choose up sides.” Have any of you ever had that terrible 
experience of being the last one to be chosen? 


When it comes to the recognition of the individual differences exhibited by 
all children, and when we try to organize an educational program that meets 
the needs of each child in the best way, we will all agree that there are five 
phases that must be given attention. 


1. Every child has a body. Therefore, we desire that every child shall be 
helped to gain the very best physical fitness possible. 


2. Every child has emotions. Therefore, we will do everything we can to 
help develop emotional stability on the part of each child. His whole success 
in school may be a matter of his emotional stability more than any other 
factor. 


3. Every child is a social being. Therefore, we will work for the social 
adjustment of each and every child in our school or in our room. 
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4, Every child has a spirit. Therefore, it is important that we give atten- 
tin to the spiritual growth of each child. By this I mean not only the thing 
we generally associate with religion (it is most important). But I mean 
more than that; I mean those things of the spirit that we call the spirit to 
try, the will to do, the determination to succeed, and all of the other spiritual 
virtues. 

5. Every child has a mind. Therefore, we will make it a function of the 
school to try and help develop mental alertness to the full capacity of each 
child’s mind. This we will try to do not only for the gifted and the regular 
child, but also for the mentally handicapped child. 


I would like to make one very emphatic statement in regard to the five 
phases of development that I have briefly stated above. You will note that 
purposefully I placed mental alertness last among the five. What a mistake so 
many people make in thinking that a school’s function is to merely deal with 
the mental development of a child. All five are important, and the mental 
development will probably be easier and much more satisfactory if we are 
sure that first the other four phases of development have been adequately 
provided for. A child must grow in a balance of all five phases. This can 
be illustrated in the case of a deaf child, or any other handicapped child. 
We find it so easy to say that we must educate the whole child. The child 
who is deaf does not come and say, “Please educate my deaf ear.” He wants 
an education for his whole self. Therefore, every child with an exceptionality 
is first of all a very normal child, and our responsibility is to treat him first 
as a normal child and give him an education as near normal as possible. 
Special education then becomes important because it is through this avenue 
that we furnish the special facilities that enable the child to receive as near 
anormal education as is possible for him. 


It would be sort of an omission not to bring in here the fact that teachers 
also have exceptionalities and differences and problems. No two teachers are 
alike. One of the very fine things that comes to every child in the way of 
an opportunity is the opportunity to grow and develop over the years in con- 
tact with teachers of different personalities. These different teachers use 
different methods in instruction. They differ in regard to the way they handle 
problems of discipline; they are different in many ways. The child thus day 
by day, and year by year learns to make an adjustment to society because 
he is doing it while he is in school. 


A very important rule in special education for children with exceptionalities 
can be stated as follows: “The teacher must first look at himself.” Probably 
this step should be taken before he even looks at the child. He needs to look 
himself straight in the face and ask himself what he has as an individual to 
offer the child that will cause him to develop and make the optimum use of 
his educational opportunity. Is he a teacher who can accept the child, and 
also accept the child’s handicap? Can he get the child to accept him as the 
teacher? Will the child be helped by him to accept his handicap and his 
relationships to other teachers? This can be illustrated in the case of the 
child who is blind. It is so important that we all accept this child as a normal 
child with lack of vision, rather than as a blind child. If I say to you, “The 
child is blind,” you see first of all a perfectly normal, lovable, natural child 
with no vision. But if I say to you “a blind child,” you think and see first 
of all his eyes and his blindness. 

Every teacher in looking at himself must be sure that he is ready to work 
with children who have exceptionalities. This is largely a matter of per- 
sonality, philosophy, and training. The teacher has to be a relaxed individual 
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who feels very much at ease around children who have handicapping condi- 
tions. His philosophy must be one that recognizes the whole child, and he 
must be willing to overlook many of the things associated with the handi- 
capping condition, so that he can evolve a training program for this child 
that gives the whole child a chance to develop. 


The teacher in looking at himself must be very sure that he has the 
qualities of objectivity. He must be able to think of this child with a handi- 
cap as a child not to be pitied or to be treated softly and waited on, nor to 
be ignored and neglected. Many children with handicaps are further handi- 
capped because we are so overwhelmed with our feelings of pity for them that 
we forget pity is one of the most softening and harmful attitudes that a 
parent or a teacher can use in helping the child to grow strong, capable, and 
independent. 


The teacher in looking at himself must be sure that he has that unique 
thing called inventive genius. Inventiveness is the thing that makes a 
superior teacher out of an ordinary teacher. Inventiveness is the thing that 
makes it possible for a teacher to find ways of helping the handicapped 
child. Without inventiveness our programs of special education are apt to 
change from individualized approaches to group approaches where we expect 
every child to fit into the same rut. 


There are many kinds of children with exceptionalities. We often talk 
about the crippled child. Generally we mean the physically handicapped child, 
and his crippling condition may be in his muscles, bones, nerves, speech, hear- 
ing or vision; or it may be something that can be seen externally, such as 
the results of polio; or it may be something that is internal and we see out- 
wardly, such as a cardiac or lung condition. Physically handicapped children 
include those who need instruction in the home, in hospital classes, in special 
classes in school, and many others whose handicap is so slight that all they 
need in the way of special education are special attentions and services to 
help them adjust in the regular classes in schools. 


Classes are springing up in increased numbers for blind children, for those 
who are partially seeing, for those who are deaf, and for those who are 
hard of hearing. Across the nation is a great interest in the speech defective 
child and how the schools can better help him. There are mentally retarded 
children of all degrees in every school district and every community. They 
may range from the slow-learning child to the slightly below the normal 
child in intellectual ability down to the educable mentally handicapped child 
who is a quite independent individual, but who does need a special program 
adjusted to his needs, interests, abilities and disabilities. From the educable 
mentally handicapped we can go still lower and find the trainable mentally 
handicapped child who will probably never be able to react independently in 
society, but who through proper training can learn to make a most satis- 
factory adjustment in a controlled situation, such as the home or an insti- 
tution. We will also recognize that below this group of trainable children 
are some children who are so intellectually deficient that they will never be 
able to benefit from training. They will always be care problems. 

We are greatly concerned these days about the seemingly tremendous 
increase of children who have problems described as social or emotional mal- 
adjustments. Maybe the type of society in which we are living has caused 
lack of attention to some of the good nurturing influences of the home, but 
we do find that children even in the primary grades of our schools often 
exhibit great emotional disturbances. What will the school be able to do for 
them? Finally we cannot overlook the importance of attention to the problem 
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of children who are gifted, superior, or talented. There seems to be an 
increasing demand that we give more and better attention to these children 
who have an opportunity to become the leaders of the future. 


As we think of children with exceptionalities, we realize that at one end 
of the scale are children with great abilities and gifts, and at the other end 
are those who seem to be tremendously handicapped. Many of them have 
two or more handicaps and we describe them as multiple handicapped. I 
like the story that Mrs. Spencer Tracy tells so well to illustrate this. She 
says, “I can place on the table a pint measurer and a gallon measurer. I can 
pour water into the pint measurer, but it will only hold a pint; when it holds 
a pint, it is full, it is completely full. In like wise I can only fill the gallon 
measurer when it has a full gallon in it. It is never full until it holds a 
gallon. I take the gallon and pour it into the pint, and all of it except one 
pint will overflow and be lost. The pint can just not absorb or hold the gallon. 
In the same way the gallon is never filled as long as we only pour a pint 
into it. Children are like this, some are pint size and some are gallon size in 
their ability to absorb and retain those things that we say are the elements of 
growth and development for them.” 


In closing this discussion of children with exceptionalities, I would like to 
state seven axioms that can well become important rules and guides in the 
work of the school with these children. 


1, Take the child as you find him. 


2. Study the child. In every way possible find out all that you can about 
his background and everything that will help you to develop an educational 
program for him that will help him to develop physical fitness, emotional 
stability, social adjustment, spiritual growth and mental alertness. 


8. Study yourself. Look yourself thoroughly in the face and decide if you 
have what is necessary in order to help every child who comes to you. If 
not, can you get it through training? Where will you go for that training? 
How can you make out of yourself the best teacher possible? 


4. Plan for the child. Plan so that he will have a balanced diet in his 
school program. Too many people make the mistake of thinking that a pro- 
gram for deaf children is one that gives them lip reading and language devel- 
opment. Too many people think of a program for blind children as one that 
teaches them braille. Give them the whole program and balance it as well 
a8 you possibly can. 


5. Timing is most important. There is a correct time to introduce each 
phase of the educational program. There are certain times when attention 
to particular developmental programs relative to the five phases that I have 
stated above must be dealt with. Timing is also important from the stand- 
Point of measuring out how much shall be given to a child to do at one par- 
ticular time, and how rapidly new assignments can be made for him. 


6. Learn to test yourself, not the child. Giving tests to children is per- 

Ps an important device with some teachers, but all teachers need to learn 
to test themselves in terms of finding out why one child succeeded so well, 
and another one failed. How much of this was the fault of poor teaching, 
or lack of attention, or planning? 


1. Expect a finished product, not one you finished. Most people in any 
walk of life will find that their achievement is pretty much in proportion to 
their expectations. If we will expect a certain amount from children with 

dicaps, we will come much nearer realizing it than if we are dominated 
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by a spirit of too much sympathy. It is just possible that we can be x 
interested in loving and caring for children who have handicapping condi- 
tions, that they do not develop the moral and physical qualities of stamina 
that are so necessary for their success in the world in which they will live. If 
we are guilty of contributing to that, we can very easily say that we did not 
turn out a finished product, but one that we have merely finished with. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


GERALDINE K. FERGEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN CHARGE OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Ofttimes we have been told that a child’s education begins as soon as he 
is born and extends throughout his span of years. The multitudinous stimuli 
that impinge upon him and the experiences he encounters shape his habits 
and character. These surrounding conditions either promote or retard his 
development—his physical, social, emotional, mental, and spiritual growth. 
Many of his experiences arise incidentally, without plan, in this course from 
birth to maturity. To avoid a waste of time and energy in uneconomical 
methods of learning and to assure the most efficient means of performance, 
society sets apart a certain time in the life of the individual for special 
stimulation and guidance of development. The place is the school and the 
time extends through the years of schooling. 


This brings us to the profession of teaching, The Excitement of Teaching, 
as William Lyon Phelps puts it—“the adventures involved in entering a class- 
room filled with pupils, a collection of individual personalities more complex, 
more delicate, more intricate than any machinery.” 


I do not mean to infer that the terrain of teaching is smooth or prosaic. 
We have had problems and we have perplexities yet unsolved. More than one- 
third of our 160 million people are youths. In a very real sense they consti- 
tute our most precious national resource. Aside from the moral obligation to 
develop carefully this precious resource, it is clear that everything we hold 
dear in our American heritage will be balanced on the knife-thin edge of 
this generation. Any serious neglect of any child would be nothing short of 
calamitous! The plight of all youth is important to teachers. What a 
magnificent opportunity for service is ours! This does not exclude the 
special teacher, but rather focuses more importance on her service in the 
recognition of pupil resources to be discovered and developed. These are 
sharp challenges! Challenges to those in service, challenges to training insti- 
tutions in the preparation of teachers! 


Teacher training in the areas of special education has existed in our coun- 
try since 1904. The early programs offered only sporadic courses and made 
no attempt to organize a curriculum. Today, in general, such training is 
geared toward specially planned work in four areas: 


1, general cultural background preparation 


2. professional preparation relating to the total area of special educa- 
tion for exceptional children 


8. professional preparation in education 
4. professional preparation in a specialized area of exceptional children 


It is @ prevalent opinion that teachers of exceptional children should have 
‘xperience in teaching normal children. This opinion is academically sound, 
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yet it brings to focus several interesting situations. (1) The need for special 
teachers is obvious. Some successful regular teachers desire to remain at 
their posts. This is as it should be, for the bulk of teaching will always 
remain there. (2) On the other hand, successful regular teachers, cognizant 
of individual pupil differences, are led to special education through that 
curiosity. (3) Sometimes regular teachers may desire to change to special 
teaching for missionary or sentimental reasons or because they have been 
unsuccessful in regular teaching. 

It is obvious and essential that the special teacher possess the same per- 
sonal qualifications for teaching as regular teachers, but additionally: 


1. She must have a capacity for self direction. 
. She must be patient and persevering. 
. She must be experimentally minded. 
. She must be physically fit. 
. She must be personally well adjusted. 


If one asks whether the number of special teachers is adequate, one only 
needs to compare the number of teachers now at work in the field with an 
estimated number of exceptional children needing special services. Recent 
reports indicate that about 20,000 special teachers now serve some 600,000 
exceptional children. The estimated number of children needing specialization 
is 4,500,000 children with our teacher need being over 100,000 to serve the 
field. 

Services to handicapped children in the state of Missouri indicate a his- 
tory similar to that of other states. Private institutions initiated the serv- 
ices. Our St. Joseph School for the Deaf, here in St. Louis, is one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind. Such services were supplemented with state 
institutions and large city public school systems inaugurating programs. As 
the needs were recognized in rural areas, state aid became available. In 
1948, in Missouri, House Bill #126 was passed providing permissive legisla- 
tion for state reimbursement to public school districts for the establishment 
of approved special classes. This bill was amended last spring, making 
mandatory the education of handicapped children. 

From the state office of special education, the following information has 
been made available: 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN MISSOURI 1948 - 1955 


Year Total Enrollment * 


1948-1949 10,927 
1949-1950 11,733 
1950-1951 14,792 
1951-1952 18,748 
1952-1953 22,406 
19538-1954 25,836 
1954-1955 27,716 





* Includes the enrollment of the Missouri School for the Blind and the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
(1-8) IN MISSOURI (1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR) 529,589 


Estimated percentages (Federal 1944): 


Blind or Partially Seeing 1,059 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing 1.5% or 17,948 
Orthopedically Handicapped 1% or 5,295 
Speech Defectives 8% or 42,367 
Intellectually Deficient 1.5% or 17,9438 

” Retarded 8% or 42,367 
Epilepsy 0.2% or 1,059 
Emotionally Disturbed 2% or 10,591 
Gifted 2% or 10,591 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF HOME TEACHING 
CASES AND TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI 








1949 - 1955 
me only Number of Home Number of Teachers 
with an Year Teaching Cases of Home Teaching 
Recent § ———— 
600,000 & 1949-1950 273 218* 
ulization § 1950-1951 322 258* 
arve the & 1951-1952 369 300 
1952-1958 499 399* 

: 1958-1954 535 412 
e 8 Be 1954-1955 570 340 
Agi * Approximate. 
ams. As 
able. In TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


 legisla- ENROLLED IN CLASSES FOR THE BLIND AND PARTIALLY 
lishment SIGHTED IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI — 1949 - 1955 


making Enrollment in 


Year districts 


1949-50 99 
1950-51 141 
1951-52 116 
1952-53 113 
1953-54 126 
1954-55 140 


tion has 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN CLASSES FOR THE ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI — 1949 - 1955 


Year Enrollment 


1949-50 783 
1950-51 797 
1951-52 769 
1952-53 1,055 
1953-54 1,778 
1954-55 1,768 





Year 


1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN CLASSES FOR THE DEAF AND HARD OF 
HEARING IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI — 1949 - 1955 


Districts MSD 


179 257 
176 266 
185 263 
209 271 
264 292 
226 305 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN CLASSES FOR THE SPEECH DEFECTIVE IN THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI — 1949 - 55 


Year 


1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


Enrollment 


7,162 
9,332 
12,311 
14,170 
15,684 
16,475 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT AND THE NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS OF CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI — 1948 - 1955 


Year 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


School 
Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49* 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


Number Number of 
Enrolled Teachers 


_ 113 
2,818 153 
8,592 172 
4,579 191 
5,965 204 
7,579 251 
9,107 800 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Cost of Program to Amount reimbursed 
School Districts by State 


(Not available) $ 164,790 
” 164,692 

i 885,791 

i 564,871 

i 698,164 
$1,608,250.00 776,693 
1,869,142.90 917,212 
2,087,801.16 1,040,975 
2,272,986.78 1,158,295 

(unofficial) 








*SC SHB #126 became effective July 18, 1948. 
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Teacher training facilities in special education in Missouri are available 
at several institutions. I am not prepared to discuss such services as pro- 
vided by private or state schools other than the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. 

Our State University program was initiated in the area of the physically 
handicapped in 1927 and re-emphasized in 1952. This program now encom- 
passes an organized curriculum of course work and student-teaching labora- 
tory facilities. The latter is conducted by utilization of two mediums: (1) 
the establishment of a laboratory program at the University Hospitals, and 
(2) a special room in the Columbia public schools. From 1952 to the present 
time, 145 students have done practice teaching in these programs. 

Our speech correction program at the University began about 1936. In 
the past 10 years, approximately 150 students have been graduated in this 
field. The laboratory facilities include in-patient and out-patient clinical 
services as well as off-campus clinics. 

This year the University has included teacher training in the area of 
the mentally retarded. Five students are now working in this field. They 
are doing student teaching in special rooms in the Columbia public schools. 

The University has likewise provided off-campus special education course 
work, for teachers in service. The course, Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, was offered in 1953 in St. Joseph, in 1954 in Camdenton and Union, 
and is now being taught in Cabool. The course, Problems in Teaching the 
Orthopedically Handicapped, was offered in 1952 in Kansas City, in 1954 in 
St. Louis, and in 1955 in Lebanon. The course, Speech Correction, was offered 
in 1955 in Unionville and is now being taught in Mexico, Missouri. Two 
hundred and seventy in-service teachers have been enrolled in these courses. 

Additionally, the University is offering the course, Psychology of Excep- 
tional Children, through its correspondence division. 

A two-day special education conference will be conducted June 21 and 
22, as part of the University 1956 summer session program. Three general 
sessions and two series of sectional meetings will be included in the program. 
All teaching areas of special education and service areas will be featured. 

We are told that as Thackeray, the English novelist, went about his native 
heath, he was fond of sitting on the rear seat of the coach, facing backwards, 
80 that he might view the road over which he had come. The review this 
morning of the road over which special education has come and the emphasis 
and recognition it has been given, though great needs still exist, is indeed 
heartening. Society has come more and more to realizing the value of all 
of the material with which all teachers work, the exceptional child included. 
And it is especially important in the guidance of exceptional children that 
We as teachers have a comprehensive grasp of the meaning of a child’s total 
life: his call to personal sanctity, his invitation to achieve, his personal fit- 
ness to serve. In Christian pursuit, exceptionalities have untold value for 
personal and social good. They are cogent coins of great value in Christian 
economy. And who shall dare predict the award reserved for those who 
assist the handicapped to make a praiseworthy accounting of every talent 
entrusted to his care? 
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OBJECTIVES IN THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


RT. REV. MSGR. J. W. FEIDER, ST. COLETTA SCHOOL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, JEFFERSON, WIS. 


Who comes within the scope of our considerations? All mentally handi- 
capped children. Included therefore are all from the lowest type—the pro- 
found idiot, the idiot, the low and high grade imbecile, the moron. All these, 
whether physically they are but a misshapen breathing mass, whether 
dwarfed, contorted, halt of gait or halt of speech—they are all the handi- 
work of God’s creation, and therefore enjoy the Fatherhood of God; as Christ 
hung dying on the cross, He intended for all of them to receive the “cleansing 
bath” of His Blood, and thus enjoy the Brotherhood of Christ. And so, too, 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Love, wants to take up His everlasting abode 
in these misshapen bodies as His temples. 


We are dealing therefore not in dollars and cents, not in things that can 
be judged by material standards and values, but rather with eternal values. 
The pros and cons in our deliberations over the tasks and problems of the 
spiritual care and training of these people will cast a die eternal for many of 
these immortal souls. The eternal weal or woe of these people will add to 
God’s eternal glory or deprive Him of a measure of that intended glory. 


We are playing with high stakes! The very highest possible stakes, indeed. 
We are these our brothers’ keepers. These people find themselves in a 
manner, as it were, behind a curtain of clouds. In their handicapped con- 
dition they see not, know not whither they go, whether deeper into the 
morass of clouds or toward the warmth and light of the sun. It is for us, with 
our superior vision, to reach behind that cloud and with our guiding hand 
lead them into the daylight of the sun, into the spiritual daylight of God’s 
grace. We the keepers of the “keys of the Kingdom of God” must proffer to 
them, as to any other soul, the keys to the riches of heaven’s gifts. This in 
general must be our objective in the spiritual care and training of mentally 
handicapped children. 


If we set our aim or goal any lower, then we are not shepherds, not trust- 
worthy keepers of the keys, but as Our Lord said, hirelings. 


Not all mentally handicapped children are capable of receiving the same 
measure of spiritual training and participating to the same degree in spiritual 
practice, but all are capable of receiving a measure of God’s grace, any degree 
of which is infinite in value. To put the matter in practical form to you, let 
us begin with the lowest types, the profound idiot, the breathing mass, as 
well as all of the idiot classification. To classify them according to accepted 
standards they would be such as are below a 30 I.Q. or a mental age of three 
years or less. 


We all agree, of course, that baptism is the only spiritual advantage pos- 
sible for this group, and this advantage should not be denied them. With 
children of this group of practicing Catholic parents, there is no problem. 
They, of course, will bring them to their pastor for baptism. Another saint 
is born. And in this case a saint who can in no way lose his sainthood because 
he will never be sui compos. God’s eternal purposes in the creating of that 
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soul will be eternally fulfilled. God will be glorified through eternity by 
another saint regardless of how loathesome the misshapen flesh of his body 
may appear to us. This is wonderful for children of good Catholic parents. 
It fills our priestly hearts with an ecstatic joy. 


But what about this same type of child from parents other than Catholic? 
Have we a responsibility in this field? Well, are we our “brothers’ keepers”? 
Christ died for them. They are just a small step, a slight effort from eternal 
sainthood, rendering eternal glory to God. Are we trusted keepers of the 
keys? How many immortal souls, potential saints, have we under considera- 
tion here? Statisticians agree that 3% of our population are rated as mentally 
handicapped. This leaves us with 4,800,000 mentally handicapped. Statistics 
indicate that one third of these or 1,600,000 are the type of which we speak— 
below the three-year mental level. Since Catholics comprise about one fifth 
of the total population, we will subtract one fifth of this number or 320,000 
whom we presume to be baptized, which leaves us 1,280,000 children of non- 
Catholic parents in this group for whom the saving waters of baptism could 
open the gates of heaven to transform them into saints to pay perfect homage 
to God for all eternity. 


Precisely because of their low mentality and general abject condition, most 
of these 1,280,000 souls are institutionalized at a comparatively early stage in 
life, and for the greater part in state or public institutions. The question 
of vital importance to us is: What is being done about them by us, the 
keepers of the keys? I want to impress indelibly on your minds this number 
of 1,280,000 souls ready to be plucked with a minimum of effort, for their 
own eternal happiness and the eternal glory of God. And let us never lose 
sight of that second end, for the eternal glory of God, because He paid the 
good price and therefore should not be defrauded. 


What suggestion is in order in behalf of the care of these 1,280,000 souls 
plus the remaining approximately 3,200,000 mentally handicapped of varying 
higher levels in our public institutions? 


My thought is that one or more full time chaplains at every public insti- 
tution, supported by the diocese or province as feasibility indicates, would 
be a paltry price to pay for so great a potential spiritual harvest. I cannot 
conceive of any alternative from the conviction that we owe it to the 
infinitely loving God in some manner to see to the baptism of these 1,280,000 
souls of non-Catholic children. Remember they are of the type that is known 
as non compos mentis. There is therefore never a question of their assuming 
or imposing upon them any moral obligations, such as would be the case in 
baptizing a normal non-Catholic child. 


I have, of course, no way of knowing with certainty what the reaction of 
non-Catholic parents in each instance would be to the suggestion of baptisms 
for their children. But basing my judgment on my experience with non- 
Catholic parents of children at our school, I am very confident that in a vast 
majority of cases, if approached with delicate prudence, they would be 
exceedingly happy to have their children baptized. In the absence of this 
cooperation on the part of the parents, they could be baptized (occulte modo) 
by the chaplain or trustworthy Catholic nurse at his direction. I hold to this 
Position on the principle that the spiritual rights of the child supersede the 
natural parental rights of authority, for we must obey God rather than man. 


I grant that extreme good judgment and prudence must be exercised in 
each such case to preclude difficulties for the institution authorities as well 
a8 continued future opportunities. To date, with a few isolated exceptions, 
this vast harvest of souls is forgotten and neglected. The keys in our keeping 
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are rust-eaten for want of use in unlatching the gates of heaven to these 
1,280,000 yearning souls. 


Now let us turn our attention to the remaining approximately 3,200,000 
mentally handicapped children who range in I.Q. from 30 to 80, most of 
whom are placed in public institutions. Among these there are 640,000 Cath- 
olic children. What should be our objective with regard to this group? 


On the basis of my experience of twenty-two years in instructing children 
in this category, I am prepared to state that all those above a 40 I.Q. can 
without question be sufficiently instructed and prepared to receive the sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 


I also find that with a measure of extraordinary effort and about twice 
the allotted time as required for the previous group, practically all of those 
between 30 and 40 I.Q. can be made to realize and appreciate sufficiently the 
essentials required for the receiving of the sacraments. 


My experience in living with these people inclines me to conclude that for 
their deficiencies in the natural gifts of body and mind, God has lovingly 
compensated them with a superabundance of the supernatural gifts of the 
soul in the form of grace. There seems present in them an aptitude to 
absorb the truths of God and the hereafter far beyond their grasping ability 
in other facets. I like to think of this latter group, viz., those with a 380-40 
1.Q., as “having sufficient intelligence to love God, but hardly enough to hate 
Him.” Living with these people convinces me of the truth of this principle 
although I know of no philosophical or theological pronouncement in support 
of the proposition. 


To give you a slight insight into the mental process of some of these people, 
permit me to bring to your attention just a few of my many experiences in 
this connection. Presently I am preparing a class of 36 for First Holy Com- 
munion. Included in this class is a young lady 18 years of age who is one of 
seven non-Catholics in the class. As we were discussing the Catholic Church 
and its claim to be the true Church of Christ, this young lady volunteered, 
as it were, from the clear sky, this very philosophical observation: “I am very 
fortunate that God made me as He did (meaning her mental deficiency); 
otherwise I should probably have never had the opportunity of becoming a 
Catholic and belonging to His Church.” 

How is that for being close to God? Is that love of God? How much chance 
is there for such a soul ever to hate God with a malice required for a mortal 
sin? What heart of stone would not be moved into action by such an obser- 
vation? And I for one shall be greatly surprised if such sincere love of God 
on the part of this handicapped, mentally deficient (I.Q. 49), young lady will 
not cause the grace of God to bring her parents and brothers and sisters into 
the true fold of the Good Shepherd. Indeed this has been our experience on 
numerous occasions. 

I grant that it may be very difficult to sufficiently instruct some of those 
in the lower 30 I.Q. level. The added difficulty may be due to defective speech 
or hearing or general nervous disorders. But if we cannot go all the way 
by admitting them to the sacraments, we can at least train them in a few 
simple prayers and so excite in them some expression of love of God. 


To illustrate this point, permit me to relate the recent experience with 
one of our boys with a 30 I1.Q. He was confined to the infirmary and because 
of his condition was given a sedative. Since he was drowsy, the nurse took 
his rosary, laying it on the dresser. The boy asked for his rosary. Sister 
told him she was keeping it for him because being sick he could not say the 
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rosary anyhow. The good sister, as all of us would be, was squelched with the 
boy’s remark: “But Sister, at least I can hold the rosary, and Jesus likes 
that.” 


In the course of years I have received some answers that would pass as 
real “theological gems.” I shall never forget one given by a 40 I.Q, pupil. 
As I opened the subject of loving our neighbor, I asked the class in general 
this question: “Why should we love our neighbor? Can anybody give me a 
good reason why we should love our neighbor?” Presently fifteen-year-old, 
40 1.Q. Johnny volunteered this gem of an answer: “Well Father, if he is good 
enough for God to love, he ought to be good enough for us.” I think St. 
Thomas would be hard pressed to top that. 


To wrap this up as to what should be our objective in the spiritual care 
of the mentally handicapped children, permit me to say: We have a total of 
4,800,000 mentally handicapped children in the country. Of these, 1,600,000 
are below 30 I.Q., all of whom should be baptized. Of this number 320,000 
are Catholic whom we presume to be baptized. This leaves us 1,280,000 in 
whose baptism we should be vitally interested. There remain then 3,200,000 
mentally handicapped between 30 and 80 I.Q. Of this number 640,000 are 
Catholic. It is our duty to bring all of these above 40 I.Q. to the sacraments. 
With special diligence and effort those between 30 and 40 I.Q. can be brought 
to the sacraments, and therefore we should regard it our duty to make this 
special effort. On these 640,000 only about 2,000 are cared for in Catholic 
schools, including both residential and day schools. This leaves us 638,000 
Catholic children who could receive the sacraments and are for the greater 
part placed in public institutions. 


We have left for our consideration 2,560,000 non-Catholic children between 
30-80 1.Q., most of whom are presumed to reside in public institutions. A 
large number of these I am sure cannot be reached except by a major miracle. 
But from among this group I can envision a vast potential harvest for 
eternity with the establishment of a zealous prudent program of full-time 
chaplains in all of these public institutions. The total number, therefore, of 
souls or parishioners upon whom this corps of chaplains could lavish their 
priestly zeal is 4,478,000. 


For clarity to classify them again: 
638,000 Catholics who should receive the sacraments; 
1,280,000 non-Catholics who could and therefore should be baptized; 


2,560,000 non-Catholics—a very vast number of whom could be brought 
into the Church and to the sacraments. 


There we have a picture of the broadest possibility in our spiritual efforts 
in behalf of mentally handicapped children throughout our country. 


The 688,000 Catholic children who can and therefore should receive the 
sacraments are definitely our responsibility. They are a challenge to our 
Priestly zeal. How much is being done for these 638,000, mostly in public 
institutions, or how large a personnel is engaged in spiritual work in their 
behalf, I am utterly unable to tell. I do know there are many public insti- 
se caring for this type of child that do not enjoy the services of any 

plain, 


Just recently I received a letter from a newly appointed chaplain to a 
state institution inquiring about available material for religious instruction 
of the mentally retarded. In his letter he tells me: 


There are over 2000 Catholic patients in this institution. I would say 
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about half of them have sufficient mental ability to acquire and absorb 
the basic truths (necessary for the reception of the Sacraments). There 
are about 200 who are mentally able to grasp more elaborate instruction, 
I am the first resident and full-time Chaplain at this institution. 


Further comment is hardly necessary. Comparisons ofttimes are odious, 
but we will take a chance on some comparisons nevertheless. 


We have the figure of 638,000 Catholic mentally handicapped children who 
could and should be brought to the sacraments if given the chance. Did we 
ever stop to realize that there are only eleven archdioceses and dioceses com- 
bined out of the 131 in this country that have a population of more than 
638,000? 


And now for another comparison. Our 638,000 Catholic children plus the 
1,280,000 non-Catholic children below 30 I1.Q., non compos mentis but fit 
subjects for baptism, give us a total of 1,918,000 souls starving for spiritual 
care. There is not an archdiocese or diocese in all the country with so large 
a population. And I am satisfied to say that the possible number of saints 
among these mentally handicapped is much greater than in any diocese. 


Let us make still another comparison. We have a total of 45,271 priests 
in this country, serving a population of 31,476,216 Catholics, which averages 
out at 695 Catholics to each priest. 


On the basis of these figures we should have engaged in the spiritual care 
of the 638,000 Catholic mentally handicapped children, 918 priests. This 
figure is making. no allowance for the 1,280,000 non-Catholic children non 
compos mentis who should be baptized nor for the 2,560,000 non-Catholic 
mentally handicapped children among whom a most fruitful harvest could 


be garnered. In connection with this large group of non-Catholic children 
with sufficient intelligence to receive the sacraments, I should like to give you 
the benefit of our experience with this type of child at our school at St. 
Coletta in Jefferson. 


When preparing this paper I made a very accurate survey of the non- 
Catholic children in this group at our school during the past twenty years. 
To my pleasant amazement this survey revealed that 41% of non-Catholic 
children at our school were received into the church and admitted to the 
sacraments. The total number of non-Catholic children at our school at one 
time or other during the past twenty years is 292, which gives us an average 
yearly non-Catholic population of 14.6. 

During this same period of twenty years we have admitted 120 non-Catholic 
children to the sacraments or an average of six per year, which figures to 
41% of our non-Catholics as received into the Church. I might add that in 
ten cases the child’s family became converts. 


I readily concede that because of a much more favorable religious environ- 
ment at a Catholic school such as ours than at a public institution this very 
high percentage of converts could not be anticipated. But whatever the per- 
centage might be, I think it is worth an effort. In addition to all of the above 
as our objective in the spiritual care of the mentally handicapped children, ! 
should like to add as an appendix the suggestion of confirmation for all 
Catholic baptized children of the low level, viz., below 30 I.Q. You will recall 
this is the group that is regarded as non compos mentis for whom therefore 
there is no moral imputability. 

We all know, of course, that confirmation from a practical standpoint is 
primarily intended for the confirmation of our faith, to make us strong and 
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perfect Christians, which purpose would hardly occur in the case of this 
group. 

But we also know of the Church’s desire to have normal infants confirmed 
when in danger of death. Their confirmation is confined to the occasion of 
danger of death, no doubt, because if they survive to educable age they should 
receive this sacrament with an understanding of the chief mysteries of the 
faith. In the case of these children, however, this possibility is not to be 
envisioned. And hence I say why not prepare them for eternity in this more 
perfect manner, with the indelible mark of confirmation upon their soul, to 
give them a higher place in heaven with added glory for all eternity, and like- 
wise to give to God the added eternal glory of the homage of these more 
perfect saints. 


These thoughts are part and parcel of our faith, and any indulgent know- 
ing smile regarding them as overzealous and emotional ideas is no answer. 
In evidence of the correctness of such practical pastoral practice I am happy 
to report that two members of our hierarchy have seen fit for the past three 
years to adopt the practice of confirming this group in question. 


Our objective in the spiritual care of the mentally handicapped child, if 
we appreciate the shedding of Christ’s blood for all souls, should be to apply 
the graces of His Sacrifice to all or as many of these as possible. 


To date our efforts at best are most superficial, haphazard, inadequate and 
in many areas non-existent. 


What are we going to do about it? 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


THE DEAF 


SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF PAYS DIVIDENDS 
RELIGIOUSLY SPEAKING IN AFTERLIFE 


REV. RAYMOND GRUENKE, C.SS.R., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC SOCIETY FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The past history of the deaf not only has been, but still is, deplorable in 
comparison with work for the speaking and hearing person in the Catholic 
Church. The deaf are the unfortunates who need the extra and special help of 
the Church, and for the most part are not getting it. They are in need of 
special education and care, since their ears have been closed to the ordinary 
avenues of knowledge and education. 


Over the last 40 years one part of the picture has darkened—that the 
number of Catholic schools for deaf children has dwindled from 14 to 8 in 
the United States—but begins to brighten a bit when we see that a greater 
number of priests are devoting full or part time work to their care, and 
that many seminarians are interested in this work at the present time. 


Within the last six years a group of interested deaf laymen, seeing their 
brethren so neglected all over the United States and Canada, have banded 
together to form an organization called the International Catholic Deaf 
Association. Through yearly meetings of Catholic deaf leaders and their 
priest moderators, problems are beginning to be ironed out, and more priests 
and bishops are being reached and interested in the needs of the deaf. 
Though there is a tremendous way to go, the future of the deaf, religiously 
and spiritually, looks a little more encouraging. 


It seems that work for the deaf, if not a losing battle, is always an uphill 
fight. However, we are losing out to the Protestant Church on all sides, 
mainly because of lack of Catholic schools for the deaf and lack of Catholic 
instruction in our state schools for the deaf. If we would realize and accom- 
plish these two objectives, we would thus stop the tremendous leakage in the 
ranks of the Catholic deaf. 





THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


SPECIAL DAY CLASSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS 
(Summary of Address) 


SISTER AGATHA JOSEPH, C.S.J.. TEACHER OF SPECIAL CLASS, 
ST. PHILIP NERI SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Within recent years a variety of factors have confronted us with a changing 
set of goals for our mentally deficient children and new vistas have been 
opened in the areas of diagnosis, education, and rehabilitation. The Children’s 
Charter—the result of the deliberation and labor of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection—removed any doubt as to the desira- 
bility of providing education for those who through birth or accident should be 
destined to trudge slowly along life’s way rather than to possess the exuber- 
ance of their more fortunate brothers. It is explicit on the point: 


For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled or otherwise physically 
handicapped and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such meas- 
ures as will early discover and diagnose his handicaps, provide care and 
treatment and so train him that he may become an asset rather than a 
liability to society. Expenses of these services should be borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met.’ 


If this philosophy characterizes our American democracy on the natural 
plane, how much graver our obligation when we so fully recognize the super- 
natural dignity of the child. Aware of this responsibility, here in the arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, under the patronage of our beloved Archbishop, Joseph 
E. Ritter, and the guidance and inspiration of our director, Father Elmer H. 
Behrmann, a program for Catholic handicapped children was begun in 1950. 
Today there are eleven special day classes and a residential school in opera- 
tion with a combined enrollment of approximately 290 children. Members of 
seven religious communities form our teaching staff at present but it is sin- 
cerely hoped that in the near future every teaching community in the arch- 
diocese will be represented. Our classes are located at strategic points 
throughout the city in our parochial schools. In the original planning of the 
program, this form of organization was considered expedient from the stand- 
point of accessibility, economy, and the rehabilitation possibilities it offered. 
Each class has a maximum enrollment of fifteen boys and girls with a 
chronological age range from six to sixteen and a minimal mental age of 
four. While all types of handicaps—physical, emotional, and social—are 
represented in our classes, by far the greatest percentage would be classified 
as mentally retarded but educable. Our main objective and the primary pur- 
pose in establishing these classes is to bring our children closer to our Divine 
Master by way of religious instruction and moral training of mind and heart. 
Knowledge of right and wrong and the chance to put socially acceptable 
Principles into practice is necessary for successful and happy living regardless 


— House Conference on Child Health and Protection (New York: The Century Co., 
» dD. 45, 
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of mental level. True education is education for living which is an everyday 
affair and not merely education for the future. Our mentally deficient chil- 
dren need this education for everyday living with all the practical means at 
our disposal. When we believe a child has little capacity for learning, we 
too often think in terms of adult proficiency. This idea is based on an 
uncritical acceptance of I.Q. score without an understanding of the implica- 
tions involved in the method of arriving at that score. All our teaching 
situations are carefully structured to produce good work habits, social skills, 
self-reliance, and initiative, which is education in its truest sense. 


The handicapped form a large part of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
while their bodies may be marred by some imperfection, their souls ar 
nevertheless destined for eternal happiness. It is our sublime task as teachers 
of Catholic atypical children to prepare them for eternity. May we share it 
with them after hearing from the lips of the Blessed Model of all teachers 
the words He promised to say to those who have followed Him: “Come ye 
elect of My Father, inasmuch as you did it to one of these least brethren of 
Mine, you did it to Me.” 





THE EDUCABLE RETARDED CHILD IN A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
(Summary of Address) 


SISTER MARY THEODORE, 0O.S.F., M.A., SUPERVISING TEACHER, 
ST, COLETTA SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
JEFFERSON, WIS. 


When speaking of the mentally retarded, an I.Q. of 50 is generally con- 
sidered a dividing line between the educable and the trainable child. Actually, 
afew points up or down are not so important as consideration for the whole 
child. Realizing that God has placed each child in the world for a specific 
purpose helps us to approach the retarded child with reverence for what he 
is, rather than with ridicule for what he has not. 


Three things should be remembered: despite the handicap of mental 
retardation the child deserves all the consideration. due to the dignity of a 
human being; planning for the retarded child must be long-range planning 
as he will not always have parental guidance; and, since he is endowed with 
an immortal soul, his training must prepare him for eternal happiness.. 


Merely to keep the retarded child contented and harmless is not enough. 
He should be helped to become a contributing member of the society in which 
he lives. The educable retarded child needs equal rights with the normal child 
but not an equal program. Since most teachers plan their work for the aver- 
age child, the retarded learner is usually a misfit in the normal classroom 
and would profit more by placement in a special school where the program is 
adjusted to his needs. 


Although residential schools have led the way in offering educational serv- 
ices to the retarded, often the best plan is that of caring for the child in 
the family environment while he attends special classes. However, this is 
not always practicable, and many retarded children show greatest improve- 
ment under a twenty-four hour program of training and supervision. 


Sometimes the excessive amount of care lavished on a retarded child in 
the home deprives normal siblings of the needed attention and love. Parents 
may feel that they are shifting their burden to someone else’s shoulders when 
they place the child in a residential school, yet the family welfare or the 
good of the child may require this, especially when attempts at training the 
child have been inconsistent. Placement should be made while the child is 
young enough to derive constructive benefit. 


Among Catholic schools for children with mental retardation, St. Coletta’s 
is the oldest and the largest. The educational program aims to give the 
children a thorough foundation in fundamentals, living their religion receiv- 
ing strong emphasis. Handcrafts supplement the academic training, while 
music, speech, visual education, dramatics, and organized recreation develop 
in the children a wholesome use of leisure time. 


One great problem of residential schools is that of maintaining adequate 
Personnel. Religious teachers, being dedicated persons, are ideally suited to 
the education of children with mental retardation. The teacher training pro- 
gram at St. Coletta School is conducted under the auspices of the Cardinal 
Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The courses offered lead to state 
certification for teachers of the mentally retarded, and to a Master of Arts 
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degree with concentration in special education. Part of the sequence is offered 
at the College, and laboratory courses are conducted at St. Coletta School to 
give student teachers direct contact with retarded children. Well-trained 
teachers in residential schools, and also in day classes, are essential to the 
maximum development of the educable retarded child. 





THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


FRANK J. AYD, JR., M.D., DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
LOYOLA COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


In the past twenty-five years psychiatry has witnessed the development of 
various physical methods of treatment which have been utilized either as 
adjuvants to psychotherapy and psychoanalysis or as substitutes for these in 
instances when they are not applicable or have not been successful. Although 
widely used for adults, the physical methods of treatment have been employed 
seldom for the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. Recently, how- 
ever, the introduction of tranquilizing drugs for alterating disturbed behavior 
has led to the treatment of emotionally disturbed children with medicinal 
agents, 


Since teachers are so frequently confronted with emotionally disturbed 
children and play a major role in their successful treatment, they should be 
acquainted with recent trends in child psychiatry. It is the purpose of this 
communication, therefore, to review the common types of disturbed behavior 
in children and the drugs currently employed in their treatment. 


Behavior disturbances in children may be due to an emotional disorder 
such as an anxiety state or neurosis, a serious mental aberration such as 
schizophrenia, or an injury to the brain. The resulting emotional disturbance 
may manifest itself in school children by either scholastic or behavior difficul- 
ties or both. It is the secondary effects of emotional disturbance which first 
attract attention to the child and confound parents and teachers who overlook 
the primary disorder and hasten to correct its symptoms. Consequently, many 
of the well-intentioned efforts of parents and teachers to help emotionally 
disturbed children have been misdirected and have failed to alleviate the 
problem. This causes parents and teachers to hold the child responsible 
[ his troubles and to label him bad, stubborn, uncooperative, or unmanage- 
able, 


The most common emotional disturbance in children is anxiety. This may 
be a transient symptom reflecting a temporary reaction to a stressful situa- 
tion, or it may be a persistent manifestation of a serious underlying disorder 
to which the child is reacting. Regardless of its duration, anxiety is always 
- — to efficient intellectual function and to smooth interpersonal 
relations. 


The scholastic achievements of the anxious child are seldom proportionate 
to his basic capabilities. His grades fluctuate from good to bad. This is due 
to the fact that the anxious individual finds it hard to concentrate, his 
memory is impaired, and he has difficulty making decisions. In addition, he 

omes preoccupied with the way he feels to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult for him to participate in or maintain interest in things outside of himself. 
His ability to study, therefore, is impeded. For such a child, examinations are 
stressful situations. Even when well prepared for an examination the child 
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finds he cannot answer the questions at that particular moment but can 
easily do so after the test is over. For these reasons anxiety can be a very 
crippling symptom in a school child. 


The inability to perform well scholastically causes the anxious child to 
fear school. At times this phobia of school becomes so overwhelming that he 
will refuse to attend school, or else the anxiety may be expressed as irritabil- 
ity, restlessness, outbursts of aggressiveness, sleeplessness, or psychosomatic 
disturbances. These alterations in behavior provoked by anxiety alienate 
the child from his parents and teachers. They in turn pressure the child to 
conform to conventional modes of behavior. This intensifies the child’s 
anxiety and a vicious circle ensues. 


Many of the symptoms enumerated as manifestations of anxiety can also 
be due to physical disturbances of the nervous system. Children who have 
suffered injury to their brain as a result of birth trauma, serious childhood 
illnesses, and head injuries are hyperactive, have a short attention span, are 
easily distractible, and have a variable memory. They are also emotionally 
labile. At home and in school the excessive activity of these children is 
disrupting to normal routine. In the classroom, these children because of 
their restlessness, brief attention span, and distractibility cannot conform 
to standards for classroom behavior. They annoy classmates and teacher by 
their impetuous disruption of class activities. They frequently have reading 
and arithmetical difficulties and lag behind the accomplishments of their 
peers. Since they cannot keep up scholastically, they lose interest in school 
work to the consternation of all concerned. 


The hyperactive brain-injured child is not unaware that he does not con- 
form to conventional modes of behavior and that he has scholastic difficulties. 
He realizes that he is different from the other children and that he antagonizes 
those he wishes to please. His inability to correct his aberrant behavior often 
becomes a source of anxiety to him. The secondary development of anxiety 
in the brain-injured child further complicates his condition. 


A less frequent cause of emotional disturbance in children is the develop- 
ment of a serious mental illness. This occurs most often in the older child. 
It is manifested not so much by anxiety as it is by changes in behavior. 
Of these disorders, schizophrenia is the most serious. The most frequent 
symptoms of this illness in children are seclusiveness, irritability, when the 
seclusiveness is disturbed, excessive daydreaming, bizarre behavior, diminu- 
tion of interest or failure to be attracted by objects and activities which nor- 
mally entice children of similar age and intelligence, regressive personal 
interests, or the voluntary selection of and participation in amusements and 
occupations which usually attract children of younger age levels, sensitivity 
to comment and criticism, and physical inactivity or overactivity. 

Anxiety may or may not be a prominent feature of childhood schizophrenia. 
When present it has the same detrimental effects on intellectual function and 
interpersonal relations as described above. Anxiety in a schizophrenic child 
may cause unusual irritability, temper tantrums, and aggressive outbursts 
directed toward others. At times the overt hostility and destructiveness of a 
schizophrenic child reaches alarming proportions and _ institutionalization 
becomes imperative. Even without anxiety schizophrenia is responsible for 
scholastic and behavior difficulties. At home the child with schizophrenia 
gradually isolates himself from family and friends and withdraws into 4 
world of fantasy. In school there is a decline in scholastic achievement as 
he becomes more and more preoccupied with abstract ideas and less interested 
in the world of reality. 
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The principal form of psychiatric treatment for the emotional disturbances 
of children cited above has been and still is psychotherapy. All psychiatrists 
readily admit that such treatment is not always adequate, primarily because 
these illnesses are not always due to psychogenic causes. The development of 
methods of biological research in psychiatry has indicated that even though 
psychogenic factors play a role in these disorders they also have a physical 
basis. In many instances successful treatment demands combined psychological 
and physical treatment. 


For years child psychiatrists have tried various physical methods of 
treatment for emotionally disturbed children. Practically all of them have 
fallen into desuetude. Repeated failures have not dissuaded psychiatrists 
from testing every new drug that gives promise of helping emotionally dis- 
turbed children. As a result we now have several different drugs which are 
helpful in particular types of emotional disorders. 


Phenobarbital has been used for calming the anxious adult for a long time. 
This drug is useful for certain anxious children. It is of limited value in 
hyperactive brain-injured children and may make the child worse. It does 
not benefit schizophrenia. Although it may relieve anxiety, phenobarbital 
dulls intellectual activity. This side effect in school children is undesirable 
and limits the prescription of phenobarbital. 


The discovery that many brain-injured children and children with primary 
behavior disorders have abnormal brain waves when the electrical activity 
of the brain is recorded by the electroencephalograph prompted the prescribing 
of anti-convulsant drugs such as dilantin and tridione. As with phenobarbital 
the results have varied from dramatic relief to absolute failure. Nevertheless, 
a sufficient number of brain-injured children and children with primary 
behavior disorders have improved on anti-convulsive medication to warrant 
their inclusion in the list of drugs for these disorders. 


The observation that antihistaminics make some adults feel calm and relaxed 
and even drowsy suggested that they may be of value for tranquilizing emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Benadryl is the antihistamine most widely used 
for this purpose. It is particularly valuable and probably the best drug for 
primary behavior disorders of children. Hyperkinetic children treated with 
Benadryl showed a marked reduction in their restlessness and overactivity. 
Under the influence of Benadryl these children experience an increase in 
their attention span, can concentrate more easily and are less distractible. 
Consequently their school work improves. Brain-injured children who receive 
limited help from special education are more easily taught when treated 
with Benadryl. 


It is well known that nervous system stimulants such as Benzedrine tend 
to make calm adults nervous and tense adults more so. Surprisingly this 
same drug and similar compounds have the opposite effect on brain-injured 
children and children with primary behavior disorders. Instead of further 
stimulating the overactive child, Benzedrine causes a reduction in activity 
with improvement in school performance and social behavior. Like all drugs, 
neither Benzedrine nor any of the drugs cited in this presentation are 
panaceas. They are valuable only for specific disorders. 


Much publicity has been given to three new drugs: chlorpromazine or 
Thorazine, reserpine or Serpasil or Rau-Sed, and Miltown. These are called 
ataraxic drugs because they quell the frenzied mind. They are being tested 
for the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. The initial results sug- 
gest that they are of great promise especially for children with an anxiety 
state or neurosis and certain types of childhood schizophrenia. In all prob- 
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ability these drugs will be found to be very useful but of limited application 
in the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 


Drug treatment for emotionally disturbed children is an important part 
of the over-all treatment program. Most of the emotionally disturbed children 
being treated in this manner attend school. The teacher can contribute 
immeasurably to the child’s welfare by having the proper attitude towards 
the child and his treatment. The Christian attitude should be one of gratitude 
to God for making available to us these natural means for alleviating human 
suffering. Drug therapy should not be criticized either to the parents or to 
the child. Oftentimes parents are negligent in making certain their children 
receive medication exactly as prescribed. Emotionally disturbed children are 
unreliable and must be encouraged to take their medication regularly. The 
teacher can assist with these problems by conveying the proper attitude 
regarding drug therapy to the parents and child. She can cooperate further 
by reminding the child to take his medication in school if this is what his 
prescription calls for. In this manner the teacher not only helps the child 
but herself as well. It is a pleasure to teach the emotionally well adjusted 
child, but it is rewarding to contribute even a little bit to conquering emotional 
disorders in children. 





SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL QUALITIES AND THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILD 
(Summary of Address) 


SISTER MARY BERTRAN OELER, C.D.P., DIRECTOR, CHILD 
GUIDANCE CLINIC, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The problem of emotional disturbance is a major one in the field of special 
education. The gravity of the problem is related directly to certain factors 
which I have discussed in my paper under five headings: first, the lack of 
clear definition; second, a lack of good evaluation and detection facilities; 
third, a lack of facilities to handle the serious cases; fourth, a lack of facili- 
ties and/or a proper program for the less serious cases; and finally, a lack 
of any definite preventive programs. While these factors may be fairly com- 
mon to all areas of atypical work, they are, in my opinion, more common and 
true in the area of emotional disturbance. 


Each “lack” considered here forms an essential part of the problem of 
emotional disturbance. It is difficult to give an accurate and precise definition 
of the emotionally disturbed child. Consequently, it is necessary to be content 
with a description of what we mean, engaging sometimes in vagueness for 
lack of identity of symptoms. 


It follows that good evaluation and detection facilities are most important 
for distinguishing the emotionally disturbed child from the child with other 
problems. Symptoms must be skillfully evaluated, for all too often they may 
be deceptive. 


However, even supposing that this present inability of precise defining and 
correct evaluation be eliminated, the lack of sufficient funds to provide ade- 
quate treatment for those classified as serious cases would still constitute a 
major handicap. At present the larger percentage of child-care institutions 
under Catholic auspices are neither equipped nor able to handle this type 
of child. 


The less serious case may find an advocate and indispensable helper in an 
alert classroom teacher who has had at least a basic training in child 
psychology and whose personality will reflect such sympathy and under- 
standing that the emotionally disturbed child will have confidence in her 
direction and guidance. Facilities for further consultation and advice should 
be available so that the teacher may be better able to meet and deal ade- 
quately with such children. 


The old adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” sug- 
gests another all-important factor. While some emotional disturbance is 
linked with organic injury, still the psychological factors, closely and inti- 
mately intertwined with the physical, are nevertheless dominant. For the 
most part emotionally disturbed children are made, not born. 


This creates a definite need for establishing continuing programs among 
parents and teachers. If these programs are positive and practical, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of love, independence, affection, and belonging in the life 
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of the child and the definite role the parents and teacher play, “bad” boys 
and girls would seldom be confused with the disturbed child. 

The initial steps are being taken in some areas. There is still much to be 
done if we hope to attain the goal which we must ever strive to reach—to 
help every child fulfill his role in life according to the gifts with which God 
has endowed him. 
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THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILD 


EDWARD W. GARNHOLZ, PROSECUTING ATTORNEY OF 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


We have heard much in recent years about juvenile delinquency. A child 
is delinquent when his behavior is such that he may be adjudged a delinquent 
under the laws of the state. In Missouri it is through the age of 16 years. 
Today approximately 5% of our youth have been so adjudicated. 


The problem is important for the reason that one-half of all seasoned 
criminals have started out as delinquents. Furthermore, from 1948 through 
1958 the volume of delinquency has increased at the alarming rate of 40%, 
and by 1960 close to one and one-half million youngsters will be charged with 
law violations unless this rising trend is curbed. Therefore, it is apparent that 
if we can get at the cause of this delinquency—and correct it—we will 
not only be cutting down on delinquency itself, but on the total crime problem 
as well. 


It is the function of the Juvenile Court to look into each case and determine 
why a boy has gotten into trouble—what help he needs—then to render that 
assistance if at all possible. Having worked with the Juvenile Court in St. 
Louis County for some time and having been present when many cases were 
heard and disposed of, I feel that I am in a position to indicate to you the 
main causes of delinquency and to offer a few suggestions on how to remedy 
the problem. 


The life of a child begins in the home, and that is where he obtains his 
basic foundation for later life. It is here that he learns right from wrong, 
to respect the rights of others, and to respect the laws of God and the laws 
of man; and these things are taught principally to the child by the parents 
through exemplification and demonstration. If the child’s foundation is strong, 
he normally will become a reputable, law-abiding citizen. If it is weak, the 
child is at a decided disadvantage, for it is the natural inclination of man to 
be evil, and the child is not properly equipped with the necessary tools to ward 
off these undue evil influences. Divorce, separation or desertion by the parents; 
poverty, slums, drunkenness, neglect, improper discipline—all these actions 
by parents have a definite influence on the child. The year 1946 was the 
year when the divorce rate in our country was at an all time high. Today 
the children—the victims of these marriages—are in the juvenile delinquent 
age group. These past divorces very definitely are one of the contributing 
factors accounting for the present delinquency increase. 

Another cause is lack of religion. It is the solemn duty of every parent 
to see that a child gets the spiritual foundation on which to build. Religion 
is needed more in the world today than ever before. The laws of man are 
modeled upon the laws of God, and any child who is given God’s teachings 
and follows them cannot possibly become a delinquent. 

In addition, weak discipline and bad parental examples in the home are 
other contributing factors. It would seem that the parent of today has 
created a new commandment, which couched in biblical terms would read: 
“Thou shalt not be guilty unless thou art caught.” How many of us have 
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driven our automobiles at 35 m.p.h. with our children in the car, when signs 
all about us indicate that the speed limit is only 20 m.p.h.? How many have 
lied about the children’s ages at a motion picture theatre to save a few pennies 
on the price of admission? How many have told the child to tell a caller on 
the telephone that he is not at home? How many have asked a friend, in the 
presence of a child, to fix a traffic ticket for him? 


Another factor is inadequate school systems. Overcrowding often gives a 
teacher no time for a child that is slow, and as a result, in many instances, 
the child gets bewildered and becomes a misfit. Many schools today have out- 
moded curricula and fail to provide proper training because the public has 
failed to provide sufficient funds. 


The effect of bad comic books and bad television programs and movies leaves 
its mark upon the young mind. Twenty-two million comic books alone are 
sold in our country each month and many of them demonstrate rebellion, 
hostility, damage to property, and glorify the bad acts of so-called “heroes.” 
Respect for law and order is ridiculed and the so-called supernatural heroes 
many times take the law into their own hands and make a mockery of Ameri- 
can justice. Some motion pictures and television programs portray the life 
of a criminal in a colorful and attractive manner and say little or nothing 
about the consequences suffered by the victim and the victim’s family. 


Today there seems to be a tendency on the part of the American people to 
excuse delinquent acts because of tender years without arranging to readjust 
or properly punish the child in any way. Certainly, condoning the wrongful 
act of a young person is not the right answer to stopping delinquency. Punish- 
ment should be fair and corrective as each situation warrants. Finally, many 
states, including our own, are without proper training and corrective facilities 
for our youthful offenders. The result is, in many cases, that the offenders 
are sent to places that breed crime and when their term is finished, they are 
sent back to the very source that created their delinquency without any 
corrective action whatsoever having been taken. 


To curb this very serious marked increase in delinquency by our youth, I 
would recommend the following actions be taken: 


1. That everything possible be done to unite the home and encourage the 
sanctity of marriage and of the family. This means guidance—counselling, 
psychiatric and health facilities for all family problems—good housing condi- 
tions, and adequate economic conditions for all families-in our state and 
nation. 


2. That citizens keep a constant vigil on the schools and prevent over- 
crowding and do everything possible to see that teachers are amply paid 
and modern curricula used. 


8. That we have aroused citizens who actively police all places that sell 
publications to our youth and boycott all undesirable publications that tend 
to undermine their young minds. 


4. A constant active campaign for new Sunday school and church members. 


5. An educational program that would actually show our youth what 
happens to the victim and the victim’s family when a crime is committed— 
all the way from a murder case on down to a traffic accident. 


6. Swift diligent prosecution of all crime, and also seeing to it that each 
delinquent child is not simply excused for his crime because of tender years, 
but is punished and properly readjusted as the circumstances in each case 
would warrant. To do this we must assure that our juvenile courts are given 
the necessary and proper facilities to assist them. 
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7. Providing proper state facilities to house and correct our youthful 
offenders with the idea of helping them to become good citizens and then 
followed with an active state rehabilitation program that sees to it that the 
individual cause of the child’s delinquency is corrected and that he is not sent 
back to the very source of his difficulty. 


8 And most important of all, striving to become model parents who 
demonstrate a genuine love for our children, and who are fair and consistent 
in our punishment to them when punishment is necessary. 


If and when these things are accomplished, I am confident that juvenile 
delinquency and crime will substantially decrease. 





THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, REMEDIAL READING, AND 
SPEECH 


THE READING CLINIC IN A PARISH SCHOOL SYSTEM — 
A REHABILITATION AGENCY 
(Summary of Address) 


MISS KATHRYNE E. BUCK, READING AND SPEECH CONSULTANT, 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, ARCHDIOCESE OF 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Johnnies and their reading problems have been studied and contro- 
versially publicized probably more than any one other subject today. Sub- 
stantiated evidence that at least 10% of the total school population is inade- 
quate in reading has caused much concern and laying of blame. Writers 
propose many and varied factors as possible causal agents in reading failures. 
The one point of agreement between professional and lay “authorities” is 
that children want and need to read, not as an end in itself but as a means to 
an end; as an adequacy in vocational and daily living, for understanding and 
happiness. It can be said then that reading is the rock upon which rests all 
education and ultimately all happiness. The sublime goal of our Catholic 
education is to prepare the child for the good citizenship which will help him 
to happiness on earth and in heaven. 


In spite of the excellent efforts to reduce reading failures by adoption of 
the compulsory kindergarten entrance age law and the primary unit by the 
parish schools of the archdiocese of St. Louis and others, there will always 
remain a residue of pupils who will not learn to read in the regular class- 
room, who need specific and individualized differential diagnosis and pre- 
ventive or remedial treatment. The logical answer to this need is the reading 
clinic. 

A brief review of the Diocesan Reading Clinic in St. Louis which was 
opened on a full time basis in September 1951 after functioning on a part 
time basis with volunteer teachers at the Department of Special Education 
since January 1951, may serve to point up the advantages of work with these 
“problem readers.” 


Since its inception, this clinic integrated with the parish schools through 
the Department of Special Education has served as the official parish school 
resource for approximately 1500 Catholic children referred by pastors, school 
supervisors, principals, private physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, school 
doctors and nurses, social agencies, hospitals, and parents. 

The establishment of such a clinic auxiliary to the school in a central 
location has as its basis the sound psychological principle that the child should 
be removed from the seat of his frustration, the classroom and school. This 
should be on a temporary duration. The gaining of recognizable academic 
improvement, and social and emotional stability, is the exchange for the loss 
of time from the regular school. 


Psychiatrists recognize that no other inadequacy creates as much frustra- 
tion as reading disability. Everyone is expected to read and in the cultural 
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sense, reading is a criterion of one’s mental level. Authorities disagree over 
cause and effect relationships between reading disability and emotional dis- 
turbance, but all agree that reading failures have concomitant emotional con- 
ficts. As adequate reading is an element in good social-personal relationships, 
conversely, inadequate reading is an element in unsocial or anti-social 
behavior. 

The inclusion, practically unprecedented at the time, of a reading clinic 
in a department of special education was based on the concept of the child 
with a reading disability as a deviate, exceptional to his peers academically 
and emotionally. The Reverend Director, Father Elmer Behrmann, by incor- 
porating into his original planning of the new department a reading clinic, 
made provision for this so called “educationally handicapped” so that by child 
centered therapy, he is returned to normalcy. 


Emphasis is on the rehabilitation of the personality, lest in growing bitter- 
ness an immortal soul is lost. Therapy is given by trained lay clinicians 
selected for their understanding of the dynamics of behavior and adjustment. 
In a small homogeneous group going through the same experiences, the child 
is helped to reorientate the emotional conflicts as well as to acquire skills 
according to his capacity. 

The child is one third of the cause and effect. Parents and schools come 
into the picture. As assistant superintendent of parish schools as well as 
director of special education, Father Behrmann can work out with pastors 
and Sisters a better understanding of the child’s problems, and at the same 
time act as counselor to parents and children. As part of the psycho- 
educational clinic, the reading clinic serves as a valuable therapeutic in the 
guidance and counseling services. 


The clinic accepts the responsibility for the discernment of the child who 
seems to be a discipline problem but is basically a reading failure, and for 
the one who seems on the surface to be just a reading problem but is also 
an inner turmoil of seething emotion. 


Therefore, while the reading clinic is not a panacea for all reading ills, if 
the words of Father Behrmann that “all else but religious training and 
spiritual guidance be sacrificed and postponed until the child has reached his 
full potential in reading”* be heeded, another burden on society, another 
tragedy, another loss for time and eternity may be prevented.” 


‘St. Louis Register, August 12, 1955. 
a J. W. Feider, Address, Institute in Special Education, St. Louis University, June 19, 





SPEECH CORRECTION AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI, SUPERVISOR, SPEECH CLINIC AND 
HEARING LABORATORY, SCHOOL OF SPEECH, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The education of children is our principal concern in Catholic education, 
and it behooves us to educate them as an articulate force for the Christian 
good. Since this is a “talking world” and a “talking ‘age,’ we take for 
granted the millions of nerve impulses and muscular movements which we 
put to use daily as we communicate our ideas orally. As we speak at the 
slightest desire, we do not comprehend the great value of this—one of God’s 
most beneficent gifts to man. 


Speech is the basis of most of our human acts—we talk to express our 
needs, to give and ask for information, to sell our ideas and ourselves, and 
to worship God. 


Since speech cuts across all course lines, all professions and callings, we 
must consider it a “constant” in our educational program. Through varied 
speech experiences, we can promote better speech habits and patterns, while 
we teach our subject matter. Too often educators consider speech as a 
special “subject” rather than as a process which is always in use. Good speech 
like good manners is something we need to teach as it becomes necessary, 
rather than to include it in a specific course area. 


The class room teacher is a person upon whom falls the brunt of the job 
of teaching the techniques and skills of good speech. She is, in effect, the 
speech therapist, too. 


WHEN IS SPEECH DEFECTIVE? 
Charles Van Riper defines a speech defect thus: 


Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech of other 
people that it calls attention to itself, interferes with communication, 
or causes its possessor to be maladjusted.’ 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Speech Problems reported 
that about 5 per cent of the population from 5 to 21 years of age possess a 
speech deviation which needs therapy. This may be compared with an aver- 
age of 7 per cent quoted by the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and the usually accepted figure of 10 per cent of school population. 


We have speech problems in our Catholic schools as well, and must learn 
to recognize them. 


The largest number, about 60 per cent, are functional articulatory cases. 
These include such types as lisping—that is, the substitution of the “th” 
sound for the “s” in the frontal lisp, or the lateral emission of the “s” sound 
with the tongue shaped for “1,” commonly called “lateral lisp.” 


Also included in this category are substitutions of certain sounds for 
others. For example, some say “winkin” for “Lincoln,” and “won” for “run. 


1Speech Correction, Principles and Methods (Third Edition), Charles Van Riper (New 
York; 1945, Prentice-Hall, Inc.), page 19. 
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In some communities a universal problem exists of substituting “d” and “t” 
for “th” as in “dese, dem, dose, tink, and tank.” 


Second in importance, or about one seventh of the cases, are stutterers. 
Stuttering is usually heard as a break in the natural rhythm of speaking 
due to undue hesitation, repetition, or distortion. 


Third in incidence are hearing losses, which are sometimes accompanied 
by speech problems. Six per cent of the problems are due to retarded speech 
development. Retardation may be due to brain injury, glandular problems, 
lack of intelligence, inadequate or defective speech models, illness, negativism, 
deafness and others. 


Norms for genetic development of consonant sounds in speech as defined 
by Poole are: 


by age 3% b(boy), p(pay), m(man), w(well) and h(hop). 
4% k(can), g(go), t(tin), d(do), n(no), ng(song), and y(you). 
5% f(for). 
6% v(very), sh(shoe), zh(azure), th/voiced/(then) and I(lake). 
7% s(so), z(zoo), r(run), th/voiceless/(thin), wh(when), ch 
(chew), and j(joke). 


If the children do not say the above sounds by the age of 734, they should 
get special help. 


Voice disturbances and speech problems of cerebral palsy, and cleft palate 
constitute about 1/10 of the total. 


WHAT CAN WE Do ABouT SPEECH PROBLEMS? 


Our first problem is to recognize them where they exist; then we have to 
do something about them. A solution to the need of speech therapy service 
in the Catholic schools of the United States isn’t an easy one. It is specialized 
and expensive. But isn’t education generally expensive? 


There are several ways in which this problem could be handled— 


1. Parochial school systems could hire professionally certified speech 
therapists. One therapist could treat from 75-125 children adequately. 
The number of therapists would be determined by taking 10 per cent 
of the total school population, and dividing that number by about 
125. 


The alternative would be to train Sisters for this work. 


. Parochial schools could request service from tax supported school 
systems. In many cases, therapists in city, county, and state pro- 
grams can take cases referred to them by the private schools, pro- 
vided that the children report to the therapists in schools, health 
offices, health buildings, or other municipal centers. 


- Parochial schools could work out an affiliation with teacher training 
centers where speech therapists are trained, and provide parochial 
schools with a therapy service while offering teaching situations for 
students majoring in speech therapy. 


- Religious communities could work out an itinerant program in which 
nuns would make the rounds offering speech therapy service to the 
schools. 


*The Genetic Development of Articulation and C t Sounds in Children’s Speech, 
oe ate University of Michigan, 1934, Irene Poole (abstracted in Elementary English 
lew, 1934), 
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5. A diocesan clinic held on Saturdays and during the vacation period 
may be one way of handling the situation. 


6. Perhaps the diocesan school systems could approach some sort of solu- 
tion by holding short courses, institutes, or workshops for the class- 
room teachers in the detection, diagnosis, and “first aid” or class- 
room treatment of speech problems so as to provide a therapy for 
those who are not seriously involved. 


. The problem could be handled on a “first aid” basis in the classroom 
where the teacher could, through a general speech improvement pro- 
gram, treat the needs of some individuals, in addition to strengthening 
the speech patterns of the others. Activities for this could be the 
following: 


a) a speech monitor for each day. The pupil appointed monitor 
notes the errors in speech which take place during the day with- 
out noting who made them. The list is given to the teacher at the 
end of the day. Each Friday, as part of oral English or language 
activity, several brief drills are held on the speech inaccuracies of 
the week. Each child’s performance is watched and remedial drills 
held for the entire class. 


speech can be stressed in discussions of current events, radio, 
television, motion picture programs seen by the class. Oral read- 
ing provides an excellent example to spot speech inaccuracies. 


creative dramatics and specialized discussions on various curricu- 
lar subjects provide an excellent experience for raising class speech 
standards. 


sound discrimination activities where children are taught to 
“listen” are important. They cannot notice poor speech habits as 
such unless they know how to discriminate between good and bad 
speech. 


speech games are helpful in vocabulary building work. 


choral speaking and recitation in unison of prayers, songs, poetry, 
the pledge to the flag, etc., offer excellent training in auditory 
discrimination, pronunciation, etc. Oral reading and memory work 
as well as choral reading are helpful to stutterers. 


drills on substitutions of such sounds as “b” for “v” in have, 
dropping the “ng” . . . doin for doing, “d” for “j” as in dump 
for jump, “t” and “d” for “k” and “g” ... tum here for come 
here, etc., can also strengthen the speech patterns of others. 


h) simple voice problems can be handled in unison recitations, etc. 


i) role playing is an effective medium for imagination, content, and 
the use of good speech. 


Serious problems which need special attention should be referred to pro- 
fessional agencies staffed by speech therapists who are certified by the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association. 


Perhaps I should stress here the need for more of our Sisters getting into 
the profession of speech therapy, to give this new field the rightful place it 
deserves in our schools. 

At the present time there are about 4,000 speech therapists in the United 


States, and we need 16,500 more. A Report to the Director of Defense Mobi- 
lization published in January 1956 listed 115 institutions offering training in 
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speech and hearing therapy in the United States.* Of these, six were under 
Catholic auspices.‘ 


The picture is vivid—we need to get into this field and to bring its many 
blessings and benefits into our colleges, high schools, and elementary schools 
and thus satisfy our educational objectives of educating the whole person 
according to God’s plan. 


References on speech and the classroom teacher. 


Seth A. Fessenden, Roy Ivan Johnson, and P. Merville Larson. The Teacher 
Speaks (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954). 


Dorothy Mulgrave, Speech for the Classroom Teacher (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955). 


Charles Van Riper, and Katharine G. Butler, Speech in the Elementary Class- 
room (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955). 


8 Mobilization and Health Manpower, II, A Report of the Subcommittee on Paramedical 
Personnel in Rehabilitation and Care of the Chronically Il], Report to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization by the Health Resources Advisory Committee, January 1956. 
Pages 48-9. 

4These schools offer work leading to basic certification and in some instances to master’s 
and doctor’s degrees: 

Illinois, Joliet—College of St. Francis 
Missouri, St. Louis—University of St. Louis 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh—Duquesne University 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh—Mount Mercy College 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee—Marquette University 
District of Columbia—Catholic University. 





THE MOTOR HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED 


DIAGNOSTIC SCREENING AND CLINICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
MOTOR DISABILITIES IN THE HANDICAPPED 


TEMPLE FAY, M.D., F.A.C.S., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A motor disability usually implies that the patient or individual is suffer- 
ing from some form of weakness, paralysis or disturbance of coordination 
related to the expressive abilities. There may be obvious lack of response 
or apparent paralysis of movement, which to the casual observer appears to 
be motor in origin. There are, however, many latent and often well con- 
cealed factors that need careful consideration, which may not be directly 
concerned with the essential motor system. 


A familiar example is the lack of motor expressive facility of speech when 
total deafness arises during infancy. Here the individual is without word 
function and dumb through no fault of the motor system or the brain 
mechanism per se. The actual cause lies in the sensory perceptive disturbance 
due to destruction of the hearing organ or acoustic nerve to the ear. 


It will be well to carry this familiar example closely beside us as we 
proceed to examine the more complicated mechanisms of understanding, 
comprehension, behavior, and the eventual components of mental maturity. 
The normal development of the patient and the motor responses, both muscu- 
lar and intellectual, depend upon the existence of normal perceptive sensory 
modalities and the ability of these sensory organs to properly and accurately 
transmit their messages to the brain organ, which in turn must be able to re- 
ceive and analyze them into meaningful values. It is almost axiomatic that, 
like the penny gum machine, you get nothing out until you put something in. 
The same rule applies as in cooking a meal. The quality and perfection of 
the ingredients will determine the value and flavor of the result. 

Perceptive awareness, sensory evaluations, and sensory-motor responses 
begin long before birth as manifested by the fetal reflexes and the well- 
known movements referred to as “signs of life” or “quickening.” Education 
of the individual and adaptability to the limited fetal world begins about the 
fifth month and becomes but an enlarged and more diversified mechanism 
during infancy and childhood. 


The mistake is often made in assuming education begins with the stratified 
system of pre- or post-elementary programs of selective mental and physical 
training. The tendency to attempt to divide the human being into chronological 
segments along arbitrary lines is as serious a mistake in the educational 
field as it is to partition the patient along anatomical lines or divide his 
difficulties between a host of specialties. 

We seem to have come to the age of civilization where we no longer have 
an integrated individual or a person as a whole. His mind belongs to the 
psychiatrist or psychologist, his body to the internist, the arms and legs to 
the orthopedic specialist, his soul to the clergy, and his money to the govern- 
ment, 
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As the victim approaches the portals of clinical evaluation, he is greeted 
by an eager array of genius and intellectuality, specialized talent anxious to 
begin the process of dissection and when satisfied with extracting their part, 
hope that someone will have the ability and courage to put together again 
the pieces—digest the acquired information and create a miracle of synthesis 
from the mass of dissective parts. 

The first lesson which we must master today is the deliberate evaluation 
of the handicapped individual as a whole, and this means inclusive of body, 
mind, and soul, before we select or attempt to classify and correct difficulties 
that may arise from neurological or structural defects. 

Although our chief objective will be to arouse and instill perceptive values 
of high quality and encourage expressive response in a satisfactory or normal 
range, there will be many difficulties to overcome: behavior, fear, inherent 
resistance to imposed rules or restrictions, distractional evasion, irritability, 
lak of attention, interest, and concentration. Success or failure frequently 
hinges on these common factors, especially in the motor handicapped indi- 
viduals. Frustration and failure have been the constant companions of their 
former expressive efforts. Purpose and desire must be regulated to their 
level of accomplishment, not our mature concept of proper approach to the 
normal. Motivation lies behind achievement and motivation is ideationally 
motor as well as psychically expressive in character. 

We must realize the human individual has infinite potentials yet becomes 
the product of his physical and mental environment plus his perceptive 
qualities and successful expressive appearances. 

We must never forget that the motor expressive limitation from a simple 
handicap can warp, alter, or develop adverse features which create abnormal 
personality, behavior response. 

For instance, a slight imbalance of the eye muscles at infancy and not 

enough to even call “cross-eyed” or apparently require correction can cause 
failure of fusion, lack of depth perception, disturbed objective value relation- 
ship because of the loss of three dimensional or accurate stereoscopic vision. 
The improper focus on a television screen is sufficiently annoying so as not 
to be tolerated for even a few minutes. What concept of life and object 
reality exists in the child who has never known or obtained clear fusion and 
focus? Place the finger gently beside the eyeball and press gently to demon- 
strate the distorted effect of the actual objects around you—glance at a 
Photograph in which the subjects of interest are out of focus—and then 
realize the brain must accept in its memory evaluation centering around such 
fuzzy and distorted pictures upon which to build effective responses. It is 
like expecting a sharpshooter to hit his target through a London fog. 
_ Before going on to the screening criteria of motor deficiencies, let me again 
impress upon you the fact that poor quality of sight, sound, touch, position, 
balance, or pain develops a warped and distorted mental picture upon which 
expressive qualities must be based. 

Defective expression which leads to frustration and failure may be largely 


tesponsible for the abnormal or aggressive behavior factors which become 
obvious as reactions of defense. 


It is not enough to just fit the child for glasses, teach speech or proper 
Beaten, movement, walking, coordination, or corrective measures of 

rapy. 

These may all be steps in the right direction, but they fall far short of 


necessary long term objectives of planned educational and vocational 
Potentials, 
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The field of medicine has passed through the days of palliative medicine 
and through research and skill has entered the phase of correction and 
prevention. Education and rehabilitation must do likewise. 


Careful diagnostic screening and classification of handicapped patient 
material, therefore, becomes the first step in the direction of proper and 
effective therapy, training, and education—to determine not just what is 
wrong with the individual or record his defect, but to analyze what remains 
available and evaluate its proper usefulness. 


For those in the fields of science and education who have not already become 
afflicted with hardening of categories, the following outline of clinical pro- 
cedure which I have found of great value in the rehabilitation aspects of 
motor disturbances during and since World War II is presented to your 
group for its consideration. 

1. A meeting, examination, or introduction to the patient and his prob- 
lem with the chief objective being one of mutual orientation between the 
examiner and the individual. An over-all survey of the problem from its 
motor, mental, and behavior personality components as well as the clinical 
history and a review of the home background. 


2. A neurological and concurrent psychological examination to determine 
the character, extent, and type of paralysis or motor deficiency that exists, 
as well as the mental and expressive facilities that are present. 

8. The planned arrangement for laboratory or special clinical studies 
indicated and the correlation of collateral studies such as x-rays, pneumoer- 
cephalography, spinal fluid, blood, or urinary evaluations. Proper survey and 
appraisal of circulatory, respiratory features, chest development, and meta- 
bolic, dietary evaluations to establish the efficiency of the body machine, to 
adequately and properly support the brain organ and other nerve structures 
to their highest functional degree. 

Here at last we may begin to integrate the individual as a whole, and per- 
haps with some semblance of assurance give a reasonable prognosis or plot 
the future course of education and training that the individual may require. 

Planned physical and corrective therapy should be established to improve 
and train the perceptive-expressive features involved. 

Based upon the psychological studies and behavior responses, a plan for 
individualized motivation and purposeful expressive activity (not necessarily 
in a stratified school system) should next be adopted. 

A carefully selected and appropriate educational program from the avail- 
able community resources and the proper “dosage” of this training to suit 
the patient (not the patient to suit the situation) is a challenge to us all 
under existing conditions. 

Classification of the motor mental defects into the institutional, specially 
modified, or normal intellectual groups should precede a therapy setup. 

Here we should pause a moment to grasp the injustice created by certain 
arbitrary standards or false premises for unfortunate conclusions. 

It has been the custom to use the chronological age as the basis for the 
estimate of intelligence when compared in ratio with the assumed normal. 

May I cite this frequent example of the unfortunate consequences which 
ensue when I.Q. determinations are made without sufficient clinical-neurologt- 
cal surveys and proper classification. 

A full-term, overweight (eight to ten pounds) infant is born with oF 
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without brain injury. A wet brain or subdural hygroma may arise because 
of the excess fluid in the brain and body tissues. The slightly larger head 
may have offered no more complications than a prolonged labor. These over- 
weight babies however often suffer brain injury because they may require 
forceps or other additional measures to deliver. 


Such infants are fed on liquids as are others, and the fluid content and 
wet brain have little chance for absorption especially if the child weighs 
over eighteen pounds at six months and over twenty-one pounds at the end 
of the first year. 

These infants do not sit, crawl, walk, or talk at the usual time. They are 
retarded as much as six months to three years of the normal developmental 
sequence. The I.Q. determinations are consequently low. When, however, let 
us say, at the third year of life the spinal fluid is drained away at the time 
of a pneumoencephalogram (which has now been required to determine the 
cause of the mental retardation), not only is the excess of fluid disclosed, 
but so called “brain atrophy” is present as the increased space in the fluid 
cavities and along the pathways (communicating hydrocephalus) reveals what 
appears to be a shrunken brain organ. 

If because of the excess of cerebral spinal fluid the child is now placed 
upon a carefully measured and limited fluid balance (fourteen to twenty 
ounces—four hundred and twenty to six hundred ce per day), there is usually 
a pronounced change in mental and expressive response. It is as though the 
child had awakened at a nine months to one year level. 


In reality the brain organ had suffered an arrest from functional develop- 
ment which was misinterpreted as loss of mentality. Subsequent pneumoen- 
cephalograms taken six weeks to one year later for comparative purposes 
reveal a “normal” appearing brain and without the former signs of “atrophy.” 


This amazing physical and functional change is often difficult to explain. 
The probable answer is that when the excessive fluid cast is removed from 
the brain organ surfaces and cavities, like removing a snug plaster cast from 
a leg, the tissues begin to “plump up” again and function improves. 


Here we are faced with a dilemma: if normal progress continues, we 
shall always have a two year lag, so at the usual time for first grade of 
school (five to six years of age) we have a child of seven or eight. 


This not only is disastrous as far as the I.Q. rating is concerned, because 
of the chronological base taken for the ratio, but growth and biological factors 
contribute to make such a child larger than his schoolmates, so that the 
idea prevails that he is just a great big slow and retarded pupil. 

Mistakes and failures condoned in another become proof of this individual’s 
retarded mental state. If defects of vision or hearing are also present, the 
end result is most unfortunate and there develops now an inferiority in 
emotional behavior pattern most difficult to combat. 


The answer has been a simple one and so far has worked quite well. We 
are insisting that the family repeat two birthdays so as to lose the additional 
years before time for school. This idea came from the ladies themselves and 


should the mother or teachers protest, we may suggest that they too truthfully 
reveal their ages. 


The favorable psychological change that follows this justifiably deceptive 
Practice Is quite astonishing. Naturally the I.Q. goes up to the normal levels, 
the child is a large and therefore more acceptable unit in the school group, 
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the slight handicaps are well tolerated and the mistakes are not prone to be 
exaggerated into expected failure. 


There is in contrast danger that some sharp-tongued or sharp-memoried 
neighbor may reveal the true situation with the difficulty that the older child 
dated back two years becomes junior to the younger ones in the family. | 
leave this dilemma to your own ingenuity, but on two occasions I have suc- 
cessfully manufactured “twins” to the delight of all concerned. This myth 
I feel to be no greater evil than that of Santa Claus or the Stork. 


Since modern medicine has thus revealed another small segment of our 
formerly discounted mental group that may now be salvaged, we must turn 
to a final glimpse of what may be a general classification of motor disabilities 
with or without adverse mental involvement. 


There are chiefly four large categories into which cerebral palsy may be 
grouped. Each has its special considerations, signs, symptoms, and require- 
ments for treatment, training, and rehabilitation. 


I. The Spastic Group. This includes all individuals from infancy to old 
age. The usual signs are those of Babinski, clonus, increased reflexes, spastic 
tone in response of the muscles (stretch reflex), and of course all degrees of 
paralysis from the one side or extremity to all four, including speech, the 
aphasias, visual defects, and intellectual disturbances and deficiencies. 

II. The Rigidities (Dystonic and Tremors). Here we have a combination 
of increase in muscle tone with incoordination of movement (athetoids) or 
constant pill-rolling (Parkinsonian types) and rounding, purposeless move- 
ments (choreas). 


These patients are not spastic, nor do they have the signs or symptoms 


noted above. Their chief difficulty is not true paralysis (often the strong 
and constant movements cause increase instead of loss of muscle size and 
strength) but constant jerking and incoordinate movements when present, 
or a frozen stiffness due to increased muscle tone. 


This muscle tone disappears for the most part at night during sleep as do 
the tremors and the uncontrollable movements. (Better respiratory regulation 
and increase in CO: in residual air.) 


The brain organ disturbance in this group is chiefly in the subcortical 
ganglia and the mid-brain. Since the brain surface and cortex is usually not 
involved, there is little or no intellectual impairment. 


The mental processes may be normal or above normal (allowing for 
expressive motor disturbance) even if they cannot talk (dysarthria—not 
aphasia), cannot walk (dystonia), or cannot even feed themselves (incoordi- 
nation and disturbed Cybernetic [feedback] control). 


Obviously these patients offer an entirely different program for therapy. 
(CO: and better breath training) as well as the limit of educational opportu- 
nity to meet their intellectual activities. The cause of this not uncommon but 
disturbing condition is usually the Rh factor, encephalitis, or localized mid- 
brain anoxia. 


III. The Ataxias. The ataxias comprise a small proportion (approximately 
6%) of the motor disabilities. 


They usually manifest a lack of muscle tone, incoordination and instability. 
In its pure (cerebellar, vestibular and posterior column [Cybernetic]) form, 
the intellectual elements are not impaired, but ambulation, ocular control, 
speech, swallowing, and extremity skills may be so involved as to offer severe 
handicaps from many aspects. 
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Here again the therapy, treatment, training, and educational planning is 
much altered from those required for the former two categories. 


IV. The Mixed Types. The mixed types offer all of us our greatest diffi- 
culty and professional challenge to resolve the combined factors into order of 
importance and degree so that we may provide the best and most efficient 
sequence of events in training and rehabilitation to meet the varied require- 
ments presented by each individual problem. 


The degree and type of head injuries, “strokes,’’ encephalitis, cysts, tumors, 
“wet brains,” and hydrocephalus all present difficult and varied clinical pic- 
tures and must be sorted and classified properly in order to project and 
build an enlightened program of care, treatment and training. 


The age of onset, the character of the pathology, and the extent of pres- 
sure and anoxia all produce different effects upon the brain organ according 
to its stage of development and ability to respond. 


V. I shall mention in passing a fifth group, the High Spinal Spastics, which 
I have come to recognize as not truly belonging to the cerebral palsy types 
although frequently included in their clinics and classifications. (Spastic 
quadriplegias without intellectual defect, also known as “tension athetoids” 
[Phelps].) They closely simulate the athetoids, but differ in that the cause 
of the great disturbance (spastic paralysis arms and legs, neck weak, difficulty 
in swallowing, inability to speak, drooling and helplessness) is due to pres- 
sure, adhesions, dislocations or defects at the level of the first vertebra. 


Proper surgical correction has aided a number of these small but impor- 
tant and salvageable groups that too frequently have been mistaken for 
idiots and their actual needs neglected. 


The whole is the sum total of all of its parts. We must regard the indi- 
vidual as a whole, examine carefully the involved parts through the appropri- 
ate specialized modality, and then deliberately reassemble the units, plan to 
correct, adjust, and compensate if possible for the deficiencies while engaging 
in a horizontal view of the future objectives towards which the therapy, 
training, education, rehabilitation, and vocational preparation is directed. 


In union there is strength. We must combine our knowledge and disciplines 
to properly solve this great problem of the motor afflicted and the expression- 
ally handicapped individual. Together we combine not only to heal the body, 
train the mind, but direct that element within that seeks higher expression 
and recognition. This after all is the reason for rehabilitation and the final 
Teason why we seek to serve. 





INFORMAWION AND EMOTIONAL RELEASE IN THE COUNSELING 
OF PARENTS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(Summary of Address) 


WALTER L. WILKINS, Pu.D., DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every parent of an exceptional child must go through several steps in the 
process of achieving insight about his problem. First, of course, is that 
relating to identification. Every parent is enormously ego-involved in his 
child. This is evidenced by the routine first concern of the mother about her 
newborn infant, “Is he all right? Is he normal?” Parenthetically, one of the 
little difficulties in being childless is that the worker cannot really appreciate 
the pervasiveness nor the depth of this parental involvement and concern. It 
can, of course, be compensated and overcompensated for, but it exists. 


It may take some time for the parent to realize that his child is exceptional 
—and much longer to accept this fact. The resources of the human mind 
are wonderfully displayed in the thinking of a parent who cannot accept the 
idea that this child of his is different. It may take several years before a 
father can realize that Jane is not progressing as fast as John did. All sorts 
of palliative factors, special conditions, and rationalizations are typical of 
what a parent goes through—and all this in trying to convince only himself 
that everything is going all right—or if not exactly going just right, about 
to take a turn for the better. Parents may admit, and rather freely, that they 
are not the best parents in the world. But the moment an outsider says some- 
thing which even indirectly reflects on their affection or good intentions, stout 
defenses are erected—and these may include defense mechanisms, especially 
rationalization. 

Regardless of all this, every parent of an atypical child deserves full infor- 
mation about: 

1) the causes of his child’s condition, so far as these can reasonably be 
ascertained, 

2) the severity of his condition, 

8) the chances for therapeutic effects if such be instituted, 

4) the probable educational course, including probable level of attainment, 

5) the chances of the child’s ever being vocationally self-sufficient, or 
if not, the best estimate as to how sufficient the child after training 
might be, if any vocational goals seem at all reasonable, 

6) the probable course and outcome of training in social skills and 
attitudes, 

7) the role of religion in the child’s life. 


How such information is communicated to the parent is hardly a matter 
for prescription, but much can be learned from accounts of psychotherapy. 
In the psychotherapeutic situation we never prescribe anything the patient 
cannot accept. It is bootless to give advice which cannot be accepted or if 
accepted cannot, because of the patient’s condition, be acted on. So it 1s 
necessary to proceed slowly, and certainly somewhat permissively, in direct 
giving of facts for the parent. But being client-centered in such a counseling 
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situation need not imply that we be so non-directive that parents suspect us 
of evasiveness. After the psychologist or the therapist or the educator has 
evaluated a child, the parent expects to get some information about the child 
—and hopes for more information than he had before and certainly for more 
exact information. This should be communicated to him—in terms he can 
understand, pitched to his level of acceptance, and with facts selected to 
bring home to him the essentials of the problem as listed above. 


We must remember the need for the parent to make sure that no stone is 
left unturned. For a conscientious parent will never forgive himself if it 
turns out that some therapy might have worked, but because of impecunious- 
ness, or indolence, or lack of information, it wasn’t tried, and so his child was, 
through no fault of the child, “condemned” to live a life of only partial 
fulfillment. 


There is a desperate need to know, to know more, And this knowledge is 
related to adjustment. We can reconcile ourselves to a great deal, if we 
know exactly what the score is. 


One thing the parent of the handicapped child generally cannot realize 
until he has lived with the child for quite a while is this: the child can give 
real and honest affection to his parents. He needs affection more than most 
perhaps, but in his own way he can repay affection. And he can repay, oddly 
enough, in a kind of companionship too. 


I started by mentioning emotional insight. “Emotional self-insight,” says 
Schneiders, “means awareness of personal weaknesses, accompanied by a 
healthy emotional attitude toward them.” I take this to mean that the parent 
with an exceptional child must not only be aware that his child is exceptional, 
and how, but that he must have worked through his own attitudes and emo- 
tional involvements concerning the child. Such working through may have 
involved the overprotecting mother whose attitudes are so important for all 
the efforts of the child and have even been shown recently to be relevant to 
the problem of peer adjustment of the child. It may have involved the ques- 
tion, very likely, of guilt feelings, for it has been pointed out that the parent 
goes through a cycle in his feelings. First he feels overwhelmed by the 
seriousness of the problem and the bankruptcy of his ambitions for his child. 
Then he racks his brain trying to find out for himself how this happened to 
him. Then he racks his conscience trying to figure out why he is punished 
by Almighty God in this fashion. And all this may take quite a while before 
he can fully and finally accept the significance of the whole thing—that God 
may be being good to him in this fashion, that this child may be an oppor- 
tunity for him and not a handicap, and that rather than being frustrated, 
ry ey realizing the potentiality of his personality as a parent through 

is child. 


The development of emotional insight which can be gained through the 
group situation should not be underestimated. It is simply not true, as out- 
siders sometimes feel, that the two chief purposes of parents’ groups are 
fund-raising and mutual sympathy. One parent does help another. One who 
has been through several stages in the process of self-adjustment to being 
& parent of an exceptional child can understand and really help another 
parent who is at a different and earlier stage. And the emotional relief and 
release which a parent feels who can pour out not only the details of his 
Problem but all the guilt and self-reproach and resentment as well to a per- 
son who has felt the same things—this in itself is therapeutic. Another vital 
function of the parents’ group is the channeling of parents’ energies into 
constructive group projects for the benefit of the children. Parents have a 
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great need to be doing something constructive. And the group work on some- 
thing constructive not only builds the materials needed—it gives the parents 
a sense of accomplishment and a sense of belonging. The therapeutic out- 
comes may be compared to those eventuating in group psychotherapy. As 
in group psychotherapy, the ability of one parent to see through the ration- 
alizations of another is really uncanny, and another parent, in such a group 
situation, can pinpoint, as no counselor can or would dare, just what the 
difficulty is and how the parent is handling it emotionally instead of ration- 
ally. 


Finally, I should like to just mention something which needs stressing to 
the present group—the very great power of religious counseling for the 
parent. In life’s crises—death, loss of a loved one, catastrophe, great family 
trials, and so on—the power of the solace of religion is what we fall back 
on. In the times when we really face up to our own essential helplessness, 
we turn to our pastors. The full resources of religion are needed by our 
parents of exceptional children. And I’ve heard Father Behrmann comment 
on the effect on the child and on his family of his First Communion, when 
parents thought he would never reach this level of communication with his 
Maker. 
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VOCATIONS SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved that the Vocations Section express appreciation to His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, President General of the NCEA, to 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General of the NCEA, and 
to the members of the St. Louis Convention Committee. 


Be it further resolved that we express appreciation to the speakers and 
those who took part in the discussions. 


Be it further resolved that we express sincere gratitude and real apprecia- 
tion to the Minor Seminary Department which fostered and encouraged this 
Vocations Section until it was able to take its place as a separate section in 
the NCEA. The Minor Seminary Department recognized that this separation 
would enable the brotherhoods and sisterhoods to participate more actively 
in the work of the Vocations Section. 


Be it further resolved that efforts be made to awaken in every classroom 
teacher the sense of responsibility of being a vocation promoter. 


Be it further resolved that all those who are engaged in vocation recruiting 
and guidance strive to develop the spirit of sacrifice in the candidate, since 
this is essential to the acceptance of the religious vocation and to the per- 
severance therein. 


Be it further resolved that efforts be made to dispel ignorance and diminish 
prejudice on the part of parents. 
Be it further resolved that felicitations be tendered by the Vocations Sec- 


tion to Monsignor James E. Hoflich on the occasion of his being elevated to 
the dignity of domestic prelate. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following officers of the Vocations Section were elected for 1956-1957: 
Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Diocesan Director of Vocations, 
Kansas City in Kansas. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Vin- 
centian Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary: Brother Frederick, F.S.C., Director of Vocations, Christian 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 





PAPERS 


THE TEACHER’S RELATIONSHIP WITH PARENTS IN FOSTERING 
VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY JARLATH, C.S.J.. VOCATION DIRECTOR, SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET, MO. 


The plea, “Restore all things to Christ,” challenges teaching sisters in a 
particular way to win the minds and hearts of parents to an appreciation 
of their child’s vocation to the religious life. A positive approach is most 
apt to succeed both in “converting” the parents of today’s religious vocation 
and in forming the parents of tomorrow who will actually foster such voca- 
tions. 


Tomorrow’s parents, in our classrooms now, must be made to realize from 
the very outset that they were called by God to a special place in His King- 
dom and that they will be happy only when they find and fill that place. It 
is, therefore, psychologically wrong to allow those not called to the religious 
life to say, “I have no vocation.” 


To insure right thinking about vocations in the homes of the future, 
encourage youngsters to initiate the practice of united family prayer now, 
as well as family attendance at Mass and Holy Communion. The spirit of 
prayer and faith we are striving to build results from these two practices 
in particular. 


Purposeful dramatizations or vocational movies, students’ retreats, days 
of recollection, a vocation column in the school paper, and the inclusion of 
effective spiritual counseling in the guidance program are all excellent long- 
range means of forming ideal Christian parents. 


Since most vocation objections result from either the parents’ ignorance 
or the parents’ selfishness, the teaching sister must dispel parental ignorance 
by explaining the blessings the child derives in religious life, and the selfish- 
ness by explaining the blessings the parents will derive. 


A re-evaluation of means already at our disposal, a new use made of pres- 
ent contacts with parents, will provide abundant opportunities for erasing 
these twin sources of parental objections—ignorance and selfishness. Adult 
education classes in home management, child care, and family living provide 
chances for instructing young mothers that each of their children has a God- 
planned place in life, and that they have a role to play in assisting the child 
to find it. 


It would be most beneficial for Cana Conferences, P.T.A. meetings, Mothers’ 
Clubs, and the like to discuss what children really need in order to be happy 
in this life. They can easily be gotten to agree that they do not need riches 
nor the enjoyment of bodily pleasure. The parents of a girl who desires to 
enter the convent have the right to be given the material picture of their 
daughter’s future as well as the spiritual. Vocation recruiters should bea? 
in mind that parents should be the recipients of literature designed specifically 
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for them, showing that religious life gives a security and assurance for the 
future that no other walk of life—or no insurance company—can furnish. 


All parents love to see their daughters honored. We must strive to super- 
naturalize this natural desire by stressing that the religious receives the 
highest honor: she is the consecrated spouse of Jesus Christ; and, as 
parents share in the sacrifice entailed in their child’s leaving home, so will 
they share in the hundredfold reward that Christ grants His religious. 


In our endeavors to win parents we must remember that the priest remains 
the key person in vocation work—the priest in the pulpit and above all in the 
confessional, as he, in the name of Christ, advises and counsels parents regard- 
ing the duties of their state in life. Neither must we fail to utilize the aid 
we have in the parents of the young sisters in our communities. They both 
understand the doubts and misgivings of parents regarding their child’s 
vocation and know the joy and pride that is theirs in having given a daughter 
to Christ. 


Parents inevitably will ask their daughter why she feels she has a vocation. 
At this point we are needed to explain that perhaps no child can answer that 
why, but that does not make the vocation any less real. Although there is 
much that is mysterious in a vocation, there is nothing mysterious in the field 
in which parents are called to help. Whether they protect or betray their 
child’s vocation will depend on whether we have restored to Christ the minds 
and hearts of those parents. 





THE TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIP IN FOSTERING VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


BROTHER GERVALD HENRY, F.S.C., DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
BALTIMORE PROVINCE OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


Vocations to the priesthood and the religious life are inspired by the grace 
of God, but are fostered principally by two agencies, the Christian home and 
the Catholic school. It is the purpose of this paper to consider the teacher- 
pupil relationship in the fostering of vocations, since that relationship vitally 
influences the effectiveness of a Catholic school’s vocational program. 


Every teacher is a recruiter. Until the truth of this statement is realized 
by every teacher, the efforts of vocational directors and the impact of voca- 
tional literature will be largely futile; for it is the inspiring example, solid 
instruction, and enlightened guidance of zealous teachers that impel young 
men and women to respond to the call of God. A vocation is planted in 
generous hearts by God’s grace and watered by that grace, but it is the 
Christian teacher who creates a climate in which the vocation can develop 
and come to fruition. 


Priests and religious who teach must see a vital connection between daily 
Mass, meditation, and their other spiritual exercises and the work of the 
classroom. Not to realize the vital relationship between our spiritual life and 


our apostolate is to render our real mission abortive. 


Our first duty is one of example. From the negative point of view, harsh- 
ness, impatience, pettiness, and injustice in the classroom can do more harm 
in the cause of vocations than all the temptations of the devil. In administer- 
ing correction and punishment, we must exercise self-discipline; otherwise, 
the classroom atmosphere becomes one of tension. The teacher who labors 
under the delusion that he or she and the pupils are natural antagonists does 
not belong in a classroom; for such a teacher makes the apostolate wholly 
unattractive. The bored teacher is likewise a deterrent to vocations. To such 
a teacher, the task is a job, not a vocation. He lacks zeal, and has little 
influence for good on those he instructs. 


Since Pope Pius XII has declared St. John Baptist de la Salle “The Patron 
of All Christian Teachers,” we might well look to the writings of this great 
saint for a solution to the occupational hazards facing teachers. In all his 
writings, he insists on the absolute necessity of the spirit of faith for the 
Christian teacher, for it is this spirit which causes us to see the real dignity 
of both our work and our pupils. The teacher of real faith will influence 
pupils to correspond generously with the grace of vocation. 


Instruction must be sound. Superiors are sometimes to blame for sending 
teachers into the classroom poorly prepared. Disciplinary problems result, 
and this, in addition to the insecurity of the teacher, creates an atmosphere 
destructive to vocations. A well-prepared teacher is potentially an effective 
recruiter. 


The overworked teacher is likewise a problem in this matter; for the mal 
who attempts the impossible, or who is encouraged or instrueted by the adwin- 
istration to attempt too much, suffers, inevitably, from frayed nerves and 
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irritability, and does slipshod work. He, too, renders the apostolate anything 
but attractive to the young. 


Guidance must be enlightened. A teacher must be fully and accurately 
informed as to the Church’s teaching regarding vocation. There is an increas- 
ing literature in this field today, and little excuse for lack of sure and exact 
knowledge. 


Some teachers are too timid in vocational guidance. A teacher who has 
established a good relationship with his pupils can do much good by taking the 
direct approach, as did Our Lord in.the Gospels; there are in our classrooms 
well qualified young men and women waiting for us to challenge their latent 
generosity. 


An intelligent interest in extracurricular activities on the part of a teacher 
will help the cause of vocations, for in the comparatively informal atmosphere 
created by such activities, pupils and teachers get a better knowledge of one 
another, and out of this mutual knowledge will grow an interest in the apos- 
tolate on the part of the young. Besides, it must be remembered that the 
pupils who usually are attracted to extracurricular activities are precisely 
the types we want: generous and intelligent young people with potentialities 
for leadership. 


The teacher must not sell modern youth short. They are naturally gen- 
erous, simply waiting for a sympathetic and understanding teacher to chal- 
lenge that generosity. In the pupils of today, no matter how self-centered 
and frivolous they may seem to be at times, we must see the embryonic 
apostles, so badly needed by God’s Church. The teacher who lives up to his 
responsibilities will challenge the dormant nobility of youth, by his example, 
his instruction, his guidance, his prayers, and above all by his Christlikeness. 





EVERY TEACHER A RECRUITER 
(Summary) 


REV. ANTHONY J. FALANGA, C.M., DIRECTOR OF STUDENTS, 
PERRYVILLE, MO. 


We must keep in mind that every vocation is an invitation made by God 
to intimate friendship with Himself, to a close union with Him, to partner- 
ship with Him in the work of applying the fruits of the Redemption to souls, 
As such He gives the call, and he furnishes the means that it may become 
effective. 

Nevertheless God normally uses human instruments, sometimes to be the 
channel through which the call is made known, sometimes as the means 
through which the seed of vocation is helped to reach maturity. Here as in 
the other works of salvation God does not guarantee that he will rectify 
the deficiencies of the human instrument, or that he will overcome the obstacles 
the instrument may put in the way of a vocation or of its fructification. 
Where a vocation materializes, it is most frequently God and the instrument 
who are responsible; where a possible vocation does not materialize, God cer- 
tainly is not to blame, but the human instrument may well ask: Did I get in 
God’s way? 

Following a sound theological procedure, we must reason that where there 
is a supernatural objective to be achieved—in this instance, a vocation— 
supernatural means must be used, means supernatural in themselves; and 
where natural means are used, they must be colored or “informed” by the 
supernatural. 

This thought leads us to consider in the first place two different things 
which, however, are intimately related, personal holiness and group holiness 
in the community. Our efficacy as an instrument will depend on the degree 
of our union with God. Not only our formal prayer, but our every work in 
the classroom and out is limited in its efficacy and productiveness for souls 
by the degree of our personal union with God. It is not so much what we 
do as what we are that counts. A teacher who is closely united with God 
cannot help but draw souls to God; for it is she who will least get in the way 
of God’s designs. Personal holiness is an essential requisite for the teacher 
who would also be a recruiter for vocations. 

Group holiness, or community holiness, is yet another important considera- 
tion. The community as such ought to be striving for perfection, for intimate 
union with God. We have said that a vocation is an invitation from God to 
intimate friendship with Himself. It is hardly likely that God will invite 
youngsters to a community where the spirit of charity, the bond of perfec- 
tion, has grown cold. It is hardly likely that God from the beginning will 
frustrate his desires to have yet another co-worker with Himself in the dis- 
tribution of the fruits of the Redemption. Community holiness, therefore, 
is a prerequisite for obtaining new vocations—and we might add, for keep- 
ing them! 

Much detail could be written about what virtues a teacher should have if 
she is to be a fit instrument in the hand of God. We shall be satisfied to list 
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but a few we have found helpful; we shall even leave their further delinea- 
tion to the minds and hearts of the readers. 


Charity and self-sacrifice: We must have a true, wholehearted, supernatural 
love for the whole child. If we as teachers have such a love, we will have all 
the material for sacrifice the most exacting spiritual director could demand! 


A teen-ager is interested in many things, in boys, dances, day-dreaming, 
fun of any sort; and many of them seldom seem to have a serious thought 
in their heads for any length of time. They are also unsure of themselves, 
even when they do not care to admit it; they want affection, a sense of 
security, someone to understand them, someone to whom they belong, some- 
one whom they feel they can trust and like. They don’t want someone who 
is all business; they don’t want the professional. A teacher who will be 
Christlike will be interested in all the child is interested in, at a great 
expense of time, patience and energy. She will listen endlessly, almost, to 
their often childish jabberings; she will join them as much as may be in 
their recreational pursuits, she will positively help them in planning their 
fun, and she will do this over and above her regular duties. She will do it 
with very little natural compensation and as a result the children will like her, 
trust her, and confide in her. And little by little, for a short time only it is 
true, she can talk to them seriously. And she will find that they will come 
eventually to tell her all their problems and look to her with confidence for 
the answers, including those about vocations. 


Affability and approachableness: Most teen-agers do respect their teachers, 
but they are looking for something more; they want to like them as well; 
they are looking for a friend. We can, I think, overstress the idea of dignity 
—which is after all something interior—and as a result we ean be too 
reserved, too formal, too demanding. A sister can be quite dignified, keep 
and conserve the respect due to her, and still unbend. It is well for all 
of us to keep in mind that the youngster is looking for the human being 
dressed up in the habit. She knows she is quite human, and if all she 
sees is formality and discipline, she is convinced beforehand she wants no 
part of it. If all she sees is the serious side of the religious, she is inclined 
to think: this is not for me. And we might remember that affability, a 
virtue, is not at all incompatible with dignity. 


Tolerance and patience: Some of us somehow, whether conveniently or 
just through thoughtlessness have forgotten what we were like when we were 
teen-agers. It would be a great service to vocations if we remember more 
often! As our experience deepens, we see more thoroughly and more pro- 
foundly the consequences of certain actions. But what we have come to 
realize after long years of prayerful thought and varied experience, we most 
illogically expect a teen-ager to understand after we say something to them 
about the matter once or twice! And we get quite peeved when they don’t. 
It is unreasonable on our part, and as far as the teen-ager is concerned, we are 
“too strict.” Show them tolerance and understanding, and they will frequently 
try to put into practice your advice, even when they don’t and can’t yet under- 
stand it. And they will love you for your patience with them, and they will 
come back to you! 


One more point I think all of us must watch is our tendency, perhaps sub- 
conscious, to impose our own standards as religious upon the youngsters, 
with the inevitable result that they think us too strict and sedulously avoid 
us, They will listen to reason, or what they think is reason, but they will 
give only lip service or eye service to what they somehow know is unreason- 
able. Such a method of teaching and advising does only harm, not good, and 
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it alienates the youngsters. This is particularly true in what is a most impor- 
tant matter for teen-agers: dating, kissing, dress. A sister who will take in 
stride their questions on these points, who will answer them frankly and 
honestly, who will follow the rules of theology and not her personal whims 
and fancies, will soon have the confidence of the youngsters, and will be able 
to lead them from merely keeping the law to something more. And she will 
find the youngsters giving her confidences leading perhaps eventually to the 
disclosure of a possible vocation. 


We may sum up these few recommendations thus. Be truly charitable and 
self-sacrificing; be interested in the whole child, not just the “spiritual side.” 
Be not a professional with definite working hours, but give yourself and your 
time and your energy to the child when the child needs it. We might remen- 
ber the words of a very holy man: The Church is not for the community, 
but the community is for the Church. We ought to cultivate a good memory 
of the “days that used to be” and realize that human nature has not changed 
much; it will help us to be both tolerant and patient. We must remember 
that ignorance is not holiness and that prudishness is not a virtue; much, 
much better that the youngsters ask us about personal questions rather than 
that they try and satisfy their curiosity or need from an improper source. We 
will answer with simplicity and frankness without going into unnecessary 
detail. 


A teacher who tries hard to practice what we have advocated will find 
immeasurable opportunities for being an efficient instrument in God’s hands 
for increasing the number of vocations. She will in all likelihood find not a 
few crosses and will to some extent share in the passion of Christ. Not 
infrequently she will run into jealousy, either from authority or from other 
sisters; she will find her motives misinterpreted, she will know discourage- 
ment, loneliness; she will feel deeply the lack of gratitude and loyalty from 
some, perhaps many, of the youngsters themselves. She will be tempted 
time and time again to “give it all up.” Then, we say, let her remember 
her Divine Master; these things will all teach her the better to understand 
Him and His Mind and Heart; they will furnish her the material of her 
sanctification and self-sacrifice; they will make more and more fruitful, 
because more and more emptied of self, all her endeavors “not to get in His 
way.” 
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PRACTICAL HELPS IN THE CLASSROOM APPROACH TO VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


SISTER ANN MARIE, F.S.P.A., DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
ST. ROSE CONVENT, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Years ago, but not so many that I cannot remember, reverend mothers, 
religious superiors, and sisters generally felt and stated unhesitatingly that, 
since God alone was responsible for vocations to serve Him in the religious 
life. no human instrument should dare interfere. And today there are still 
many who think along those same lines and who frown upon the natural 
means used in vocation recruitment. However, reputable theologians teach 
that God uses human instruments to carry out His designs in many things 
and He most certainly uses men to help Him in the matter of vocations to 
the religious state. In other words men and women in classrooms can and 
should be His instruments in the fostering and encouragement of vocations 
to the priestly and religious state. So, if we are complaining that we do not 
have enough vocations, it is like complaining to God for making the grape- 
fruit sour when He has given us sugar to make it as sweet as we like. The 
common error in vocation work is to think that the job should be left to the 
person assigned to the position of vocation director. Vocation getting is the 
work of the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body. We must present the Church 
with good candidates. That is our duty, the duty of all, including parents, 
priests, brothers and sisters. 


Many think that strong attractions continuously glamorized in books and 
magazines, on the radio, the stage, and the screen, draw youth from higher 
ideals; others claim the home is no longer doing its part. Granted these 
factors. But do they constitute the total reason for the lack of vocations? 
Could it be that in the girl’s Catholic education there is missing a necessary 
something to enable her to checkmate the world’s thousand and one allure- 
ments and to overcome the obstacles that ordinarily hinder her acceptance 
of Christ’s invitation? With these questions in mind, we shall concentrate on 
the school’s part in fostering vocations. 


The sisters teaching in the elementary and junior and senior high school 
are really key vocation people. I would like to present some practical helps 
to the classroom approach to vocations, but as Clare Boothe Luce once 
remarked: “Converts are won by apologists, not apologetics.” So, too, voca- 
tions are won by recruiters, not recruiting techniques. Therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of techniques and ideas that have proven useful to 
teachers in the past, I would like to consider briefly, the proper attitudes 
teachers must have toward vocation work, and the power of personal appeal. 


1. The Proper Attitude 


If our classroom teachers are to be effective instruments for fostering 
vocations, they must feel secure in their endeavors and they must have proper 
attitudes based on an understanding of the meaning of vocation, the place 
of nature and grace in the development of vocations, and they must have 
the know-how of doing their job. Before anything else, they must become 
saturated with the whole idea of vocations and they must have sound and 
correct ideas concerning the whole field. 
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Teachers must also know what motives induce young people to enter the 
religious life, which ones are honest and which are dishonest, if they are to 
do effective vocational counseling. 


To become zealous vocation promoters, teachers ought to be convinced in 
their own minds that a vocation is a work of nature and of grace. It is incor- 
rect to say recruiting is all one or all the other; rather it is grace working 
through nature, and in this sense it can be said it is all of both. 


2. The Power of Personal Appeal 


No amount of talking about the nobility and grandeur of our life will 
impress youth unless they see those advantages reflected in our conduct. The 
personality of the classroom teacher will influence youth far more than her 
words. 


Having considered briefly the importance of proper attitudes and the power 
of personal appeal, I turn now to a survey of some practical ideas and tech- 
niques that have proven useful to teachers in the past. These include organ- 
ization of community voeation programs for the schools of the province, the 
establishment of Vocation Clubs, special talks by vocation moderators, work 
with parents, and diocesan programs. 


In conclusion I would like to make one last appeal to classroom teachers. 
I think you will all agree that the modern spirit of materialism and selfish- 
ness is largely responsible for the dearth of vocations. We must make every 
effort to weed out the spirit of secularism and all that it implies. We must help 
youth become divested of its modern streamlined character of worldliness and 
love for pleasure, and reclothe it in the old-fashioned robe of strict discipline, 
deep faith, and a spirit of sacrifice. 
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TECHNIQUES OF PROMOTING VOCATIONS TO THE BROTHERHOOD 
(Summary) 


REV. THOMAS STANLEY, S.M., DIRECTOR OF RETREAT HOUSE, 
MOUNT ST. JOHN, DAYTON, OHIO 


Greatness in one’s life is attained in two fields: in the service of one’s 
fellow man and in the field of our relationship with God. In understanding 
this, a clear distinction can be drawn between the priesthood and the religious 
life of the brother. The priestly vocation is a privilege granted to an indi- 
vidual not for himself but rather for others; it is well to think of the priestly 
vocation mostly from the standpoint of sacrifice and not so much of privilege. 
The brother’s vocation is essentially for himself, a sanctification in the service 
of God. 


The grace of vocation to the religious life is that of magna anima; this 
is what is required of the individual in the vocation of the brother. His is 
the vocation of total consecration. The highest greatness of man is attained 
by giving oneself completely to God; this is what the brother does in his 
vocation. 


The technique of promoting vocations to the life of the brother is therefore 
in fostering generosity. It is a poor approach indeed to use techniques that 
lead the boy to believe that he will get much from the life personally. Boys 
interested in the brotherhood need to be encouraged to the practice of gen- 
erosity around the school. The reason for the establishment of juniorates is 
to give boys opportunities to learn the spirit of sacrifice. 

The greatness of the religious life is universally acknowledged by competent 
authorities of the Church. Respect and honor are due to the religious brother 
because of his complete donation or dedication of himself to God through the 
vows of religion and not for any position that he might hold. 
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WHAT PARENTS EXPECT OF THE TEACHER 
IN FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


(Summary) 


DON C. MUSICK, IMMEDIATE PAST-PRESIDENT, 
SERRA CLUB OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Several months ago, Brother Frederick, F.S.C., wrote to me and invited me 
to speak on the topic, “What Parents Expect of the Teacher in Fostering 
Vocations.” 


Most parents would hope that the teacher not even mention the word, 
“religious vocation.” From what I have read and heard the majority are 
violently opposed at first. Father Thomas Bowdom in his study, tabulated 
replies from 1,500 young men and about 2,400 young women. They had 
successfully followed their vocations, but had endured some opposition at 
home, once the vocation was known; 59% of the men and 72% of the women 
admitted such opposition ranging from simple ridicule to physical violence. 


Vocation is a calling not only to the religious life but to every other human 
career. The main function of education and youth direction is to prepare 
students and youth for life here and hereafter. 


Archbishop Cushing in his talk on “Restoring the Sense of Vocation” at 
the Serra Convention in Boston last June told us that our children must be 
taught that their very lives are due to the fact that God called each of them 
into being. 

They must understand that by vocation is meant the particular pattern by 
which God wishes each to grow from the natural being to which he was called 
in time into the supernatural glory to which he is called for eternity. As every 
man has life, so he has a vocation. 


So our children need the “sense of vocation.” Vocation stated in the briefest 
possible fashion means “God’s Will for me.” The sense of vocation, I fear, 
has been largely lost. In my business of general contracting, while I was 
interviewing a young man several years ago who wanted to be an apprentice 
carpenter, he asked whether I would pay him the wages of a second year 
apprentice, not whether I would help him to become a good carpenter. 


His Excellency also told the story of the three men cutting stone in the 
Cathedral grounds. The first is asked what he is doing and he answers, “I 
am working for 12 dollars a day.” The second is asked what he is doing. He 
answers, “I am squaring this stone.” To the same question the third man 
replies, “I am helping to build a Cathedral in which men may pray and God 
will speak, a house for God and man.” 


This man works inspired by a noble spirit of partnership with all that is 
best in humanity, and indeed with God Himself. It must be the business of 
our schools and youth directors to produce him and men and women like him 
in every other state of life. 

Maybe the teachers are pushing too much in promoting vocations generally. 
Our boys and girls of today will be our religious and parents of tomorrow. 
If the sense of vocation can be restored to them, they will know what a voca- 
tion really is and what are its signs. They should be taught the Christian 
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view that we should not have to work just to live, but we should live to work; 
a vocation is life, so to speak. 


Misunderstandings may exist between parents and teachers in regard to 
vocational matters. This I think is due to a lack of understanding about what 
goes on in religious houses. Communities where possible should publicize their 
activities. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd in St. Louis work with wayward 
girls and they do a wonderful job of restoring the sense of vocations by teach- 
ing typing, home economics, domestic arts, beauty parlor techniques, etc. I 
happen to be chairman of their lay board, and we have discussed the idea of 
letting the public know that the girls are not in cells and that the good nuns 
have no use for bull whips. 


Once the parents understand what a vocation to the religious life really is, 
then they are all for it. 


Maybe the teachers fail to see the parents’ viewpoint. Some teachers prob- 
ably are eager beavers in their approach. Parents to whom I have talked 
about their sons—some are now priests and others in the seminary—admit 
in every case what a shock it was at first. One mentioned in particular how 
one lad had picked his religious order and another recruiter tried to talk him 
out of it through his mother and into joining his order. The mother still 
talks of this incident today and her son is a Jesuit priest now for three years. 


I believe parents expect teachers to teach the children to appreciate what 
God has given them, not to pressure them too much, but to restore the sense 
of vocation to life. By this means the vocation to the religious life will come 
from within. 


We of the Serra International, I assure you, will continue to foster voca- 
tion to the religious life by keeping the idea of vocations ever active before 
our youth and their parents with your wonderful help. 





PERSONALITY TRAITS WITH REGARD TO VOCATIONS: 
(Summary) 


REV. SALVATOR FINK, O.F.M., DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
NEW YORK PROVINCE OF THE FRIARS MINOR, CALLICOON, N. Y. 


The divine call known as a religious or priestly vocation has as its com- 
ponents not only a desire for the service of God by the individual, but a selec- 
tion and acceptance on the part of a superior. A wise and objective judg- 
ment on the fitness of a candidate must contain not only an evaluation of 
his enthusiasm and fervent aspiration, but a discernment of physical, psycho- 
logical and moral qualifications. The ideal situation for this judgment is the 
preparatory seminary or the brothers’ school where candidates can be 
observed at close hand in order to determine their ability to meet spiritual 
standards and real religious life situations. It is generally desirable that 
the manifestly unfit be disqualified before they are even endured in our train- 
ing program. A good screening process not only helps those charged with 
the training of candidates for the religious life, but is a real charity toward 
those souls that aspire to the priesthood and the religious life and whose 
failure to adjust would only mean a further setback in a long series of fail- 
ures to find their place before God and man. 


In speaking of things to be looked for in the screening process we must 
consider irregularity due to physical defect; we look at some of the symptoms 
of emotional disorders that would be major character defects, and an effort 
should be made to evaluate the relationship between a boy and his home 
environment. Educational qualifications and the significance of school marks 
are outside the scope of this paper. 


For many centuries the Church has had canons on the physical require- 
ments expected of a candidate, especially for the priesthood. The 1918 code 
is explicit on weakness, physical deformity, and mental defects. If a com- 
munity or diocese uses a thorough medical form, these irregularities are 
immediately apparent as soon as the doctor’s report is received. 


In every physically deformed person, where the evidences are quite external, 
one must always look for an emotional repercussion. Where the deformity is 
congenital, there seems to be less emotional damage as a result of a person 
having a feeling of being different consequent on his blemish. Should this 
scar or mildly crippling disorder have occurred in childhood or early teens 
one must always look for consequent emotional damage, and thus a possible 
character disorder. 

Emotional defects bar a person from the priesthood and religious life just 
as surely as do physical irregularities. A constitutional emotional disorder 
can no more be completely cured than a new limb can be expected to grow 
where one has been amputated. These emotionally disturbed persons with 
proper guidance can achieve somewhat of an adjustment in the world but 
they are unfit for the rigors of the religious life or the priesthood. 


In trying to judge a boy who has come from a broken home we have to 


1This paper was delivered at a joint session ef the Minor Seminary Department and the 
Vocations Section. 
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determine whether, as a result of this background, he is damaged or not. 
If this is not apparent during the interview, he can be given opportunity to 
enter the seminary life. 


In this our day we are forced to a strict screening process. No civilization 
has had greater success in dealing with man’s physical ills than our own. 
Qur bodies have never had more ease and comfort. Conversely and strangely 
enough this very civilization has damaged the emotional dispositions of men 
as has no other age. In recruiting for Christ we are dealing with the raw 
material that the age and generation offers. If the pace of our times and 
the bad influences in our society have spawned large numbers of neurotics, 
then neurosis is one of the many things with which we must be concerned in 
working for an effective priesthood and religious life. 
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Rev. Thomas A. Carlin, 0.S.F.S. (Asst. Dir., Youth Dept., NCWC) 
Rev. Frank Donovan (Rutgers) 


GUESTS: (8) 

Rev. John La Farge, S.J. (Inter-Racial Council) 

Rev. Wm. Wade, S.J. (St. Louis U.) 

Dr. Philip Des Marais (Dominican, New Orleans, La.) 
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Prof. James M. O’Neill 
Rev. James Conroy (Our Sunday Visitor) 
Dr. F. Murphy (St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth) 


PROCEEDINGS: 


Monday, April 2, 1956: 
8:00 P.M. The Chaplains enjoyed a get-together at Hotel Melbourne, their 


headquarters, discussing mutual problems and the various items on the 
agenda of the spring meeting. 


Tuesday, April 3, 1956: 
10:00 A.M. 
The Chaplains attended the opening Mass of the NCEA Convention at 


Kiel Auditorium at which the Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D., was 
celebrant and the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., preached the sermon. 


2:30 P.M. 


Monsignor Tracy opened the meeting with prayer and gave his own report: 
Announced the acceptance of the Newman Club Chaplains as a section of the 
NCEA; reported on the Student NEC Meeting held at Tucson on Palm Sun- 
day; requested discussion of the status of clubs and individual persons on 
campuses where organizations are not permitted to affiliate with national 
societies; described the discussion going on among the students in the Federa- 
tion over the future of Contact, national Newman Club paper, i.e., whether to 
publish it as a magazine rather than a newspaper. 


The Secretary’s report, having been issued in advance in writing, was 


dispensed with. Father Glynn, host, welcomed the meeting. Father Carlin, 
NCWC, reported for the Youth Department. 


A panel discussion on segregation and the Newman Club was conducted by: 
Father McNulty (Chairman), Father Mulvoy (The Alabama Story), Father 
Jim Benedict (The New Orleans Story), Father Roe (The Story of the Negro 
Student in Newman in the South), and Father John La Farge, S.J., national 
expert on the race question, guest participant. A statement on the position of 
the Newman Club Chaplains’ group on segregation and the Newman Club 
movement was issued to the press. 


Father McGillicuddy reported on preparations for the National Newman 
Club Convention to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, under the 
sponsorship of the Sheil Club, Northwestern University. Dates are: August 
28 to September 2, 1956. 

Subject of the Newman Institute for Students at the convention will be 
“Vocation” (Christ-College-Career is the theme) ; subject of the Newman Club 
Chaplains’ Institute at the convention will be “Psychiatric and Moral Prob- 
lems in Counselling.” 


Tuesday, April 3, 1956 
7:30 P.M. 


_ A discussion was held on the subject, “The Intellectual Needs of Catholics 
in the Next Twenty Years,” by a panel composed of: Father Glynn (Chair- 
man), Father Albright, Father Wade, Dr. Neill, Dr. Des Marais, Dr. Barker, 
Dr. Murphy, Father Maguire, Father Duncan. 
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Wednesday, April 4, 1956 
9:30 A.M. 

The Newman Club Chaplains attended the meeting of the College and Uni- 
versity Department, NCEA, at Kiel Auditorium, which was addressed by 
Msgr. John Tracy Ellis and Dr. John Meng. 

2:30 P.M. 
The Newman Club Chaplains were addressed by: 
Professor James M. O’Neill. Subject: His new book entitled Catholics 
in Secular Education. 


Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. Subject: Mutual cooperation between 
Newman Clubs and America in approaching the mission on the secu- 
lar campus. 

Rev. James Conroy. Subject: The Our Sunday Visitor program for dis- 
seminating information to and about foreign students and the role of 
the Newman Club in it. 

A discussion was held on the subject of the Newman Club movement and 
public relations by: Rev. Desmond O’Connor and Rev. Don Kemper. 

7:30 P.M. 

A supper meeting was held at the University Club: 

There was a discussion of the national survey now under way to deter- 
mine the number of Catholics at non-Catholic colleges, the chaplains 
situation at each and the facilities available for Newman Club work. 

Referred to a committee headed by Father Frank Smith was the proposal 
to organize a Newman Club Mission Band to cover the East, Midwest 
and West at low cost to small clubs. 


RICHARD BUTLER, 0O.P., 
Secretary 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meeting of the Commission on Adult Education was held on Thursday 
morning, April 5, at 9:30 in Committee Room 3D. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Rector of St. John’s Night School for Adults 
in Philadelphia, presided, and opened the meeting with prayer. About sixty 
persons attended the meeting. 


The first speaker was Very Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney, Director of 
the Institute of Social Education at St. John College in Cleveland. He dis- 
cussed the purpose and philosophy of adult education as carried on under 
Catholic auspices and sponsored by colleges or universities. 


Second on the program was Mr. Anthony Salamone, director of the Adult 
Education Center at St. Louis University. Mr. Salamone explained how a 
program can be set up and carried on successfully in a community. He listed 
the needs usually encountered and told how to satisfy them. 


Rev. Edward Schad of Omaha, Nebraska, was the third speaker. Father 
Schad wrote a thesis on adult education when he was a graduate student 
at the Catholic University in 1954. He shared with the audience much valu- 
able and interesting information that he had collected concerning programs 
of adult education now being sponsored by various Catholic institutions. 


Following the reading of the papers, there was much lively discussion from 
the floor. Most of the questions were directed to Monsignor Carney, as the 
group seemed to be mainly interested in the philosophy of adult education. 


Before the meeting was adjourned at 11:15, Monsignor Cox asked the group 
if they felt that there was a real interest in adult education among Catholics 
and if this Commission should be continued. There was an enthusiastic 
response in the affirmative. 

SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0.S.B. 





THE PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES OF ADULT EDUCATION 


VERY REV. MSGR. FRANCIS W. CARNEY, ST. JOHN COLLEGE 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Introduction: 


1. The philosophy and purposes of adult education are debatable and 
controversial topics in the field of education today. 


a. Preoccupation of conferences, institutes, workshops, and adult 
education publications with the problem of developing a funda- 
mental philosophy. 


. Intensification of effort to determine concretely the general and 
specific services of adult education as offered by colleges, churches, 
community groups, and other agencies with the aim of integration. 


2. The confusion which exists in the minds of secular adult educators 
reflects the confusion which exists relative to the aims of education 
in general. Varying philosophies of education make for diversified 
views of adult education. 


a. There is an absence of a unified and common view of the nature 
of man. 


b. There is lacking a common and universally accepted philosophy of 
life. 


c. There is mainly an attempt to find a least common denominator 
rather than a basic philosophy for adult education. 


. The Catholic Church with a basic and fundamental educational philos- 
ophy is in a position to formulate a much more definite philosophy of 
adult education. 


a. All phases of Catholic education are based upon the same educa- 
tional philosophy which rests upon a Catholic philosophy of life. 


b. Catholic adult education shares this general philosophy and is 
turned as an educational effort to the same general purposes. 


c. Variations will be admitted only in terms of special purposes which 
are consonant with the immediate needs in various locales. 


. Limitation of the presentation to a philosophy of Catholic informal 
education. 


a. Background of Catholic philosophy of education. 
b. Special papal directives on adult education. 
ce. Existing Catholic programs of an informal type. 


Catholic Philosophy of Adult Education: 


a. Philosophy offers an analysis of reality in terms of ultimate reasons, 
causes and principles. 


b. Application of the four causes of Aristotle to this problem is prob- 
ably the best philosophical approach. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 359 


The Material Cause: Who are the subjects of adult education? 


a. 


Those who are delinquent in formal education on the elementary and 
secondary levels and who are attempting to complete their education 
in a less formal and adult manner. 


. Those who were unable to attend regular credit college courses to 


complete their formal education or who have had some degree of col- 
lege education. 


. Those who have completed their college education but have found that 


it was deficient in some aspects or who recognize the need of extend- 
ing it by reason of new life situations. 


. Those who have completed a business or professional education and 


now feel the need of a more general education. 


. Those who seek the development of some particular interest or pro- 


ficiencies which will be productive of a better life or a better living. 


. Those who are seeking cultural enrichment, esthetic purpose, or occu- 


pation of leisure time. 


. Those who seek specific formation as Catholics for the work of the 


lay apostolate or organizational work in this regard. 


. Basie subject of adult education: 


. The whole man, soul and body and entire nature 
. Fallen and redeemed 

. Called to a supernatural destiny 

. Member of the Mystical Body 


The Efficient Cause: Who educates these people? 


. They are to be educated under the guidance and teaching authority 


of the Catholic Church which has the commission to teach. 


. The director of the program, who selects the immediate objectives and 


methods consonant with the final end of adult education. 


. The individual teachers who serve in varying capacities in the pro- 


gram as instruments of learning for the adults. 


. The facilities which are provided to afford the detached locale for 


learning. 


. The adult himself who, according to our psychology of learning, is 


led to discover truth for himself or be assisted toward its discovery. 


Final Cause: What are the purposes of this adult education? 
a. The development of the general and particular capacities of the 


adult as an individual in terms of his total nature, physical and 
spiritual, with orientation toward knowledge, virtue, and grace. 


. The development of the adult as a social being related to family life, 


economic and political society, and international society, with orienta- 
bn toward a greater social consciousness and sense of social responsi- 
ility. 


c. The development of the adult Catholic as a member of the Mystical 


Body with a greater participation in grace and an interest in the 
extension of the Mystical Body. 
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d. Basic final cause: 


1. The supernatural man who thinks and acts in accord with the 
example of Christ. 


2. The socially minded Catholic interested in the restoration of all 
things to Christ. 


8. The active participant in the life of the Catholic Church. 


Formal Cause: How are these purposes accomplished? 


Theological orientation of the program of adult education within the 
framework of the Catholic faith, with emphasis on theology in the 
curriculum. 


. Philosophical program and courses which allow for understanding 


and defense of truths of Catholic faith, especially with regard to 
current errors. 


. Social teaching of the Catholic Church in theory and in application 


to present-day situations. 


. Enrichment of professional competencies of the Catholic adult as 


an individual, a member of the community of the Church. 


. Cultural courses and programs in art, music, and the fine arts related 


to the Catholic way of life. 


. Remedial programs and corrective techniques for the deficient, and 


adjustment programs for the aged and special groups. 


. Basic formal cause: 


1. Intellectual instruction. 
2. Moral formation. 
8. Growth in grace. 


Papal Directives in Adult Education: 

Pope Pius XII: “To The Church in the United States,” November 1, 1939 
. The development of religious knowledge that has solidity and richness. 
. Personal benefit will be derived from this growth. 
. This knowledge will be of assistance in the instruction of the ignorant. 
. It will be an aid in the refutation of adversaries. 


It will prove helpful in the instruction of good friends. 


Pope Pius XII: “Mission of Professional People,” May 24, 1953 


iG 


2. 


3. 


Knowledge of metaphysical truths is necessary along with scientific 
and technical knowledge. 


Deep knowledge of the treasures of the faith, since the religious 
instruction of youth does not suffice to meet new problems. 


Spread of religion through the example of religious leadership in 
business, professional, social and political life. 


Pope Pius XII: “Address on Adult Education,” April 27, 1953 


1. 


2. 


Church recognizes the need of adult education and contributes to its 

support. 

Outline of the aims of adult education: 

a. Preparation of the young for marriage and the assumption of the 
obligations of fatherhood and motherhood, with emphasis on prepa- 
ration for family education. 
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. Elementary notion of political principles and their application in 
the national and international spheres. 


. Understanding of the nature and functioning of social institutions 


according to the social teaching of the Catholic Church, with 
emphasis on establishing the proper relationship of the individual 
and society. 


. Professional formation of the worker according to his own apti- 


tudes and his educational and cultural development. 


. The bringing of the laity into the living Catholic tradition through 


the study of religion, the Scriptures, and the observance of the 
Catholic feasts. 





ORGANIZING AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


ANTHONY SALAMONE, DIRECTOR, ADULT EDUCATION CENTER, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


There is a point of view in adult education which goes by the title of “See 
the Need and Meet It.” In any community we can look about us and, if we 
are men of good will, we can discover a variety of intellectual and moral 
needs of the community and take some steps to meet them. But what are we 
engaged in, in so doing? What is the deeper underlying philosophy of all 
these activities which entitles us to call them by the one common name 
“Adult Education’? There are as many needs as there are vocations and 
interests. And vocations have increased enormously in the past one hundred 
and fifty years. About a century or two ago there were hardly more than 
two dozen ways in which to make a living, or to live a life. Now there are 
listed at least ten thousand ways of making a living, and there is much dis- 
pute about ways to make a life! 


We need adult education because all phases of human living are touched 
by an unending procession of improved means—airplanes, antibiotics, nuclear 
fission. These changes tend to accentuate the existing problems of maturity 
and to create new ones. But while maturity has special problems, it also has 
special resources and capacities—experience and the ability to reflect, sus- 
pend judgment, weigh evidence, discriminate. Adult education administrators 
should harness these capacities of maturity so that improved means will result 
in improved ends. 


Adult education administrators, then, should offer something more than the 
instructional content and procedure found in typical childhood, youth, and even 
college education. It should provide for individual growth as well as avoca- 
tional and vocational development. They should also aid community improve- 
ment and promote democratic citizenship and international understanding. 
They should organize to better understand methods of organizing and promot- 
ing the above-mentioned activities. 


Now let’s take the organization of an adult education program step by 
step. What most adult education administrators are looking for when they 
attend an annual conference are answers to the following: 1. How to involve 
the community. 2. How to identify needs and structure programs. 3. How to 
find staff. 4. How to finance programs. 5. How to handle administrative con- 
cerns. 6. How to promote programs. 


I’m going to cover these points briefly and answer questions during our 
discussion period. 


How To INVOLVE THE COMMUNITY 


Questions under this category can be broken down into: (1) needs, (2) 
interests, (8) promotion, (4) coordination, (5) counsel, and (6) expansion. 
Because these questions are so general in nature and because a complete 
answer to them would comprise a textbook on adult education, I want to 
focus attention on people; and by listing many characteristics of people, I 
hope that answers to the questions might be given. 
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A community is people. To involve the community means to involve us, 
the people of the community. Some characteristics of people who are to be 
involved are: 


1. We are busy and, therefore, set priorities on what we do. These priorities 
cme in about the following order: (a) things necessary to hold our jobs, 
(b) things in which we are interested, (c) things we consider the decent 
thing to do, (d) things which add something to our jobs, (e) things which 
broaden our vision and understanding. 


2, We have drives which point up our needs, for instance: (a) better 
health, (b) money, (c) to be recognized, (d) to be happy in our jobs, (e) to 
understand the truth, the beautiful. 


8, We have interests which come if (a) the experience is “close to home,” 
(b) it is understandable, (c) we see some utility in it. 


4, We must be persuaded and encouraged. We say “no” because: (a) we 
think we are too busy, which is only partially true, (b) we often do feel inade- 
quate, (c) we often fear we will fail, (d) we fear the consequences of ridi- 
tule, (e) we are mentally lazy and don’t like to be jarred out of complacency, 
(f) we sometimes like to complain and can’t if we’re at the throttle, (g) we 
suspect others of ulterior motives. 


5. We like to work with others, which points up the importance of coordi- 
tation with other agencies and organizations. This requires a study of these 
organizations in terms of their officers and structure, area served, state and 
national affiliation, objectives, conflicts with our program, supplement or 
complement to our program, and how we can coordinate our efforts. 


6. We like to be a part of projects which pertain to us, and this points 
the way toward advisory councils and boards. These may be organized in 
many ways. Council members should be furnished with a kit of tools which 
will give some direction as to how they should operate. 


7. We want to experience success. Success breeds success. It is upon this 
basis that we should encourage people to expand their vision adult-education- 
wise, 


These are the challenges. These are also the clues to success. The adult 
educator, in working with people and involving them, must be ambitious, like 
to work with people, be willing to face defeat, be willing to experiment, and, 
above all, must be impressed with the importance of adult education in his 
community. 


How TO IDENTIFY NEEDS AND STRUCTURE PROGRAMS 


Education is a continuous process in every normal person, beginning at 
birth and continuing until death. It must be the goal of every educational 
program to provide the basic needs of all the people, regardless of age. The 
basic needs of each person are food, shelter, spiritual guidance, and oppor- 
tunities to continue to develop in all capacities throughout life. Adult edu- 


_ can and must provide these opportunities beyond secondary school and 
college, 


_In planning a program for adult education, it is essential that the admin- 
istrative leadership be enthusiastic about it. The leadership must not only 
give moral support, but must be willing to give a helping hand in promoting 
and supervising the program. 


Since the furthering of education is a part of the educational program of 
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any educational system, the superintendents of schools, too, must be sympa- 
thetic toward the principles of adult education. The community looks to 
its administrative leadership for counsel and guidance in all matters per- 
taining to education. Therefore, it is most important that the superintendent 
be qualified to provide this leadership. 


In planning the organization to guide the adult education program, the 
superintendent should establish a definite line of command. If possible, a 
director of adult education should be employed. It is also most important to 
have the school principals as members of the administrative staff since their 
buildings and classroom instructors will be used. Careful thought must be 
given to the selection of the instructors. Using lay persons as instructors in 
the adult education program has many possibilities. Regular classroom 
teachers can also be used to an advantage. 


To determine the educational needs of adults in a community, it is safe 
to say they are the same as for adults in any other community. It is only 
in degree that the needs of an individual differ during the life span. 


Someone has asked to distinguish between “need” and “want.” It is my 
thought that needs for the individual always exist. The need may be greater 
at times, but never will there be an absence of the need. “Wanting” some- 
times creates the real problem. Not until the individual really “wants” some- 
thing can the efforts of education make progress. Although adults continue 
to have their basic needs, it is the responsibility of education to stimulate the 
desire, or the want, to do something to meet these needs. 

Superintendents of schools must admit that not enough attention has been 
given to adult education. We must recognize adult education as another phase 
of education and give enthusiastic leadership toward developing an educational 


program adapted to meet the individual needs of adults and one which will 
stimulate the desire of the individual to meet these needs. 


How To FIND STAFF 


The members of the staff are the props of the entire adult education pro- 
gram. 


Props: P ay 
R ecognition 
O pportunity 
P articipation 
S ecurity 


Fair pay ... Only careful attention to the right methods and the right 
techniques can assure this fair pay. Recognition .. . Teachers must feel that 
they are really the props of the adult education program. Opportunity... 
Systematic merit upgrading plans and promotion systems are effective 
attempts to answer this basic craving for opportunity. Participation ..- 
Teachers are people. They want to participate as props of the adult educa- 
tion program. Security . .. If the school administrators are to remain the 
leaders, then they must lead in the solution of these types of security. 


At Saint Louis University we supplement the regular line organization with 
Multiple Management. The Multiple Management plan is built on a firm con- 
cept of putting people first. The plan operates through a combination of 
auxiliary management boards, participation, sponsorship, and a two-way com- 
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mpe- munication between all of the staff and management. Multiple management 

gs works mainly because it actually produces more mature men and women. 
Maturity as we see it is—the ability to keep an open mind, the ability to be 

S per- aia me Ae 

sndent tolerant, the ability to try to understand people, the ability to accept opinions 
other than your own, and the ability to give the other person credit where 
credit is due. 

n, the 


be @ The adult education programs are props based on the desires and needs of 
anh to the people and develop mature men and women. 
> their 
ust be 
tors in 
ssroom . To finance and promote adult programs—directly assists in achieving the 
broad goals of any school. (1) Helps young people meet the educational 
is safe needs before assuming full adult responsibilities. (2) Frees regular edu- 
is only cation of present pressures to crowd in desired courses in addition to those 
required. (3) Provides second chance. (4) Helps adults to become better 
parents. 


How TO FINANCE PROGRAMS 


is my 
rreater . Large school districts are more likely to have adult programs. (1) Very 
- some- few in places under 1,000 population. (2) 98% in cities over 100,000 popu- 
' some- lation. 


mnitinue . Cost of adult education—About 46 cents per class hour. 


ate the 

. Cost of adult education relatively less when more are enrolled. (1) One 
3 been per cent of area population enrolled costs 1.9¢. (2) Ten per cent of area 
- phase population enrolled costs .25¢. 


ational . Sources of Financial Revenue: (1) Veterans G.I. Bill. (2) State and fed- 

ch will eral aid—for public schools. (3) Fees and tuition (Chief support comes 
from these). (4) School district taxes—for public schools. (5) State aid 
—for public schools. 


. State aid states—ten coastal states. 
. General Conclusions: 


(1) Establish good flexible adult programs under existing conditions with 
the best possible instructors and leaders on a self-supporting basis. (2) 
Fulfill the interests of the community and then offer courses and discussion 
groups which are needed for individual group or community improvement. 
(3) Legislation will follow when community needs for adult education are 
established. 


vias How TO HANDLE ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS 

sel that .- (1) Pleasing personality, (2) Sympathetic toward the program, (3) Sales- 
ity... manship, (4) Belief in the product he sells, (5) Ability to organize, (6) 
ffective Ability to supervise, (7) Ability to give in-service teacher training, (8) 
i. ss Experience in counseling adults, (9) Completed courses in administration 
; educa- of adult education, (10) Completed courses in financial organization of 
‘ain the ose education, (11) Knowledge of survey methods, and (12) Liking for 
| people. 

T. 

‘on with ' How should salary schedules for adult education teachers and administra- 
rm con- tors be determined? (1) One report based salaries on attendance. (2) One 
tion of report based salaries on number enrolled. (3) One report based salaries 
ay com on number remaining at the end of the course. These seemed not to meet 
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with full approval of the conference, although each had points that were 
desirable. (4) One report based salary schedules on the cost of instruction, 
This seemed to be more nearly desirable by the majority. 


. What is the administrative responsibility of the community Adult Edu- 
cation Council? (1) It must remain advisory without any administrative 
power. (2) It was agreed that the council could be of help in establishing 
good public relations. (3) Help in securing instructors. (4) Help in 
securing locations for classes. (5) Help in securing special materials, 


. How can administrators familiarize themselves not only with general aims 
of adult education but also with the more specific purpose of selected areas 
of learning? All administrators should be required to have a course in 
administration of adult education and survey methods. 

. Why do some enrollees drop out? 

(1) Some enrollees drop out when they have secured the training or infor- 
mation for which they have immediate need. (2) Some will drop out for 
the following reasons: moving, poor health, change of jobs, change of 
shifts, not getting what they wanted, poor instruction, teacher-student 
complex, not liking places classes are held. 

. Should all courses be of similar length? 

(1) There is no valid reason why all courses should be the same length of 
time. (2) The length of the course should be determined by the content 
of the course to be covered. 

. What details, records, and reports should be kept? 


(1) A cumulative record should be kept for each student. (2) Enrollment 
records are very important. (3) Financial records must be kept accurately. 
(4) Attendance records are important. (5) Case file should be kept on 
each instructor—his qualifications, education, job experience, and teaching 
experience. (6) Annual report should be made to the superintendent. 


How TO PROMOTE PROGRAMS 


. How to be a successful advertiser 

(1) Make a quality product, (2) Constantly strive to maintain or improve 

that quality, (8) Price it at its true value, (4) Make it readily available, 

(5) Advertise truthfully and in good taste, (6) Advertise consistently, 

(7) Advertise to the right people. 

. Analyze your promotion problems 

(1) Study your enrollees—in the past, currently, and for the future. 

(2) Find out best ways to reach your enrollees through personal contacts, 
through mass contacts. 

(8) Use the proper appeals which motivate enrollment (money, achieve- 
ment, job promotion, family appreciation, security, creative outlet, 
mental diversion). 

(4) Keep them coming back—promotion never stops. 

(5) What to promote—single out the “promotables”; help your “board” 
understand how you are planning for the future. 
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CATHOLIC-SPONSORED ADULT SCHOOLS 
REV. EDWARD SCHAD, OMAHA, NEB. 


My thesis began with a brief inquiring letter to all Catholic colleges and 
dioceses in the United States. So as to eliminate any confusion—I might better 
say, to eliminate as much confusion as possible—the letter defined adult edu- 
cation and explained the limitations of our survey by stating that we were 
seeking information only about adult education which could be classified as 
an organized setup of classes to serve the educational needs of adults and out- 
of-school youth beyond the age of compulsory school attendance. We further 
stated that we were not including classes sponsored as part of a Cana Con- 
ference, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Christian Family Movement, or 
the like; nor classes sponsored as part of a “night school” where adults are 
offered credit courses for degree work, or in-service training for teachers, or 
correspondence courses for nonresident students, 


With that limitation stated, we then asked but two questions: 
1. Is there an adult education program in your school or diocese? 
2. If yes, who is in charge of this program? 


There were 369 such letters sent out; 127 went to dioceses, and 242 to 
schools. There were 334 replies, 90.5%. We found 10 adult schools sponsored 
by dioceses and 57 sponsored by colleges. 


A second letter was sent to the directors of the 67 adult programs. This 
letter contained a six-page questionnaire with 53 questions under various 
headings—enrollment, student body, teachers, curriculum, finance, publicity, 
aims, evaluations, and problems. There were 44 replies to this letter, but 
only 37 could be used in the compilation of the thesis. The following informa- 
tion is a summary of the 37 adult schools. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Information concerning enrollment came from 29 schools. The total enroll- 
ment of these was 20,828 students. The largest school had an enrollment of 
5,500; the smallest, 20. The average was 717. There were 10 schools with 
enrollments over 500. 


In connection with this we endeavored to find the number of students 
enrolled in more than one subject. In one large school (3,125 students) it was 
reported that 90 percent of the adults took two or more courses. The average 
of the student body in all schools that took more than one course was 25.3%. 


One very evident result of the voluntary attendance of adult students is 
the number of drop-outs before the courses are completed. In reference to 
this problem, 19 schools reported an average of 7.1% drop-out for the past 
year. A 20% drop-out was the largest reported by any school—this was in 
4 school with an enrollment of 585. The reason most frequently given for 
drop-outs was family demands, and the next two biggest reasons were lack 
of time and job demands. 
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PuPIL CLIENTELE 


We made inquiries about the type of students patronizing the adult schools, 
Twenty-four schools with a total enrollment of 7,962 indicated that 70.9% of 
the student body were women. Nine schools said that they made inquiry about 
the marital status of the students. There were 3,526 students in these schools 
and 70.1% were single. Twelve directors sought information about the age 
of the students. The total population of these schools was 4,614, and over 
60% of the total were between the ages of 21 and 40. The largest age group 
was among the students who were in their twenties; they comprised 37% of 
the total population. (The government survey of adult programs in public 
junior colleges found 36.5% of the students between 21 and 30.) 


Only 14 directors were able to give estimates in answer to the request that 
they list the student body under various occupational headings. With a com- 
bined school population of 3,427 they estimated that business and office 
workers were the largest occupational group. This group was 44.6% of the 
whole. The other groups were—housewives, 16%; teachers, 10.38%; trade 
workers, 7.9%; students, 5.3%. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


In the matter of financing the schools, there were but two schools that 
charged only a registration fee and no tuition. Ten schools charged both a 
registration fee and tuition. In all schools tuition rates were charged per 
course rather than per hour. The highest rate was in a school which charged 
$5.00 registration fee together with a tuition rate of $25.00. The average 
registration fee for all schools was $3.50, and the average tuition charge was 
$8.07. 


In the thesis several concrete examples of the financial picture of schools 
were given. Here I will give you one. The school had an enrollment of 2,208. 
No registration fee was charged, but the average tuition was $15.00 per 
course. If a student enrolled in two courses, he was charged $5.00 for the 
second course. There were 574 students who were enrolled in two courses. 
The school, therefore, received $35,990 for tuition. There were 76 salaried 
teachers on the staff, who were paid $200 per course. Each faculty member 
taught only one course. Teachers’ salaries came to $15,200. The school paid 
no rental, and refunds were not made to students who dropped out of class. 
Advertisement cost the school $2,800. Total expenses amounted to $18,000. 
When that amount is taken from $35,990, the school is left with $17,990. 
This is a profit of $8.14 per student. The average expense per student was 
$8.15. (According to the U.S. Office of Education the average cost per student 
enrolled in adult programs in 11 community colleges was $15.58.) 


FACULTY 


In 12 of the 33 adult schools from which information on salaries was 
obtained, all faculty members donate their services; and in 6 other schools, 
from 15 to 90% of the staff members work for nothing. Nearly all of these 
are religious. Of the 15 schools in which the whole faculty is salaried, five 
are sponsored by a diocese. Eight of the 10 largest schools had 100% salaried 
faculties. All of the schools except two pay their faculty members for each 
course they teach. One school pays each member on a class-hour basis depend- 
ing upon the annual wage of the teacher. Another has a per hour salary 
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schedule with a regular rate for all teachers. The average salary paid by all 
schools is $84 per course. The highest amount is $200 per course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS AS TO OCCUPATION 


Seventy per cent of the faculties were college teachers and 9.8% were 
professional men. There was only one school that reported a policy of faculty 
contracts. 


Members of the faculty conduct classes on two nights a week in only two 
schools. In 30 schools they teach only one night per week, but in five of these 
schools members of the faculty had two classes per evening. 


Twelve directors stated that they asked the teaching staff to follow a par- 
ticular method of class procedure. Several declared that they varied between 
two methods. Formal lecture and informal lecture each had seven checks as 
the preferred method. The only other method mentioned by directors was 
the panel discussion which had been the preference of five schools. Two other 
choices were presented as possible preferences: teacher-pupil recitation and 
the forum. No one checked either of these methods. 


PUBLICITY 


It was the opinion of 23 directors that publicity does increase enrollment. 
Seventy-seven per cent of them felt that the increase due to publicity could 
be expressed as “very much.” Much of the publicity was gratuitous, however, 
for many of the schools that indicated they used three or four different types 
of advertisement did not spend a dollar on publicity. The average amount 
that was expended by the 12 schools who had a budget for advertisement 
was $578. 


CURRICULUM 


From information in the questionnaires and school bulletins it was found 
that there were 598 subjects offered by these schools. It was determined to 
group these under 11 general headings. I will give them with the number of 
classes under each. 


1, General academic education—philosophy, basic English, algebra, psy- 
chology, etc.—149. 


2, Business and commercial arts—bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, etc.—116. 


» Theology—Life of Christ, marriage, Bible, papal encyclicals, sacraments, 
etc.—65. 


. Languages—French, German, Spanish, ete.—56. 
. Fine Arts—art appreciation, oil painting, drawing, ete.—51. 
. Recreation and hobbies—dancing, ceramics, bridge, etc.—42. 


- Occupational trades and practical arts—radio and television repair, 
machine shop, comptometer operation, etc.—37. 


- Personal improvement—understanding yourself, improving your vocabu- 
lary, charm, ete.—28. 


- Home Economics—sewing, meal planning, ete.—26. 
. Labor-Management—23. 
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11. Health and physical education—medical information, mental hygiene, ete, 
—5. 


SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


There were 10 different lengths of semesters listed—varying from 6 to 36 
weeks. Eight weeks was the most frequent length of time that courses were 
held. It is almost the universal practice of the Catholic adult schools to con- 
duct the same course on only one night a week. Two directors only indicated 
that they had courses in the curriculum that were taught twice a week. 
Generally, however, schools were open more than one night a week. Nearly 
85% of the schools were in operation on at least two nights a week. There 
were 6 schools where classes go on 5 nights a week. 


AIMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Directors were asked to state the first and immediate aim of their adult 
education program. Twenty-six directors replied. Fifteen gave aims that 
have been broadly classified as secular. An example of such an aim: “To 
fill a need in the community for opportunities for adults to continue their 
academic education, learn new skills, develop new leisure time activities, and 
lead happier, fuller lives.” Eleven gave “Catholic aims.” An example of this 
type is: “To give adults the opportunity to learn and understand Catholic 
social philosophy, and to become more alert, active and intelligent Catholics.” 


Faculties from 8 schools stated that they were “very enthusiastic” about 
the success of the adult program. Faculties in 14 schools were satisfied, but 
there was disappointment among faculty members in 8 schools over the prog- 
ress of the adult program. 


PROBLEMS 


Directors were requested to list the two main problems they had to face in 
their adult programs. More directors marked “shortage of teachers” and 
“lack of funds” than any other; but “lack of interest among the laity” was 
considered by more as the first great problem. Five directors felt that “lack 
of time to administer the program” was the greatest problem. 


Every director without exception agreed that Catholics should enter more 
into the field of adult education. They were asked to check an answer to 
the following statement: “The primary promoters of Catholic adult education 
should be: Catholic Colleges and Universities, Diocesan Directors, Parish 
groups, all three.” Twelve selected colleges. Parish groups and diocesan direc- 
tors each got two votes and 11 selected all three. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL PLANNING 


CONSTRUCTION COMPLETION BONDS 


FRED H. DOENGES, VICE-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


When Mr. Fred E. Kane suggested the subject for this panel discussion, 
I was told that the publication, Church Property Administration, May-June, 
1958, carried a well-written article on the subject “Contract Bonds on Church 
Property,” by Edward R. Higgins, at that time engineer for the Surety 
Association of America, New York. I have since read the article. Mr. Hig- 
gins fully explored the bond forms for construction work, including church 
structures and other types of construction. 

The Surety Association of America has published a brochure, “Construction 
—The Bonded Contract is the Owner’s Protection,” which also fully explores 
the subject of construction contract bonds. It has been arranged that each 
of you be given a copy of this brochure for use as a reference and record. 
In order not to take time out now in the reading of this brochure, I will 
highlight the contents as an introduction to the balance of my subject. 

Construction is the largest unit in the American economy, and in recent 
years we have seen the expansion of the nation’s building and engineering 
programs which have set impressive records of accomplishment and, at the 
same time, in constantly improving techniques. In this brochure it is pointed 
out that the success of the construction industry is a combination of six 
factors: plans, capital, management, labor, materials, and performance; that 
no construction project can succeed if any of these six is missing. Very 
pointedly, it is added that the important bearing on the outcome of many 
projects is the construction contract bond. The importance of the contract 
bond in construction lies in its guarantee that labor and material bills 
Incurred in furthering the contract will be paid, and in its assurance that 
the contract will be fulfilled in accordance with plans and specifications. It 
isa business safeguard that has been given the acid test. 


The construction contract bond is a simple instrument, a three-party agree- 
ment between the principal (the contractor), the obligee (the owner), and 
the surety. Usually it covers whatever obligations the principal (the contrac- 
tor) assumes in his contract. For practical purposes, surety companies now 
Provide such coverage through the flexible method of two separate bonds. 
One bond assures performance of the contract; the other guarantees payment 
of all proper labor and material bills. These bonds give the owner financial 
Protection against default by the contractor, to make good on defective work- 
manship and other contract provisions, and through their guarantee of pay- 
ment of labor and material bills, eliminate the embarrassment, expense, and 
legal entanglements caused by mechanics’ liens. 

It is further pointed out that the requirement of a bond is in no sense a 
reflection on the integrity, capacity, or ability of the contractor. It is a 
reasonable business precaution. Contractors sometimes do fail to complete 
Projects, despite character, resources, ability, and experience, because of 


— conditions which lead to default regardless of sincere intention to 
plete, 
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It is further pointed out that the basic purpose of the bond is the elimina- 
tion of risk to the owner. In business ventures there is no such thing as 
absolute certainty and their success is contingent upon unknown and unpre- 
dictable factors and hazards. These bonds assure that a promise will be ful- 
filled and thus eliminate uncertainty. 


Modern construction suretyship, under ideal practice, undertakes to screen 
out the unqualified and to provide bonds for those who are entitled to them. 
This service makes it possible for owners to secure maximum benefit from 
the savings produced by competitive bidding. In competitive bidding, the 
difference between the low bid and the next higher one is frequently many 
times the cost of the bond. But the combination of the lowest responsible 
bidder and a bond will assure a job in which the contract and specifications 
are fully met. The owner thereby saves the difference in cost between the 
low bid and the higher one. 

It further points out that in the requirement of a bond on the contractor, 
the premium cost is frequently offset by economies effected all along the line. 
The payment bond gives subcontractors and suppliers a guarantee of pay- 
ment for their materials, and therefore the contract may benefit from more 
favorable prices, as well as larger and freer credit, since guaranteed credit 
always has that effect. 

The brochure includes an editorial comment from the Engineering News- 
Record. I quote: “Every reason of sound public conduct argues for the 
established system of bonded surety for contract performance. It is as 
unsound to have the owner guarantee a contractor’s performance as it is for 
the contractor to guarantee the engineer’s plans or the wisdom of the owner’s 
investment.” 

There is also described the evolution of the bond. It points out that in 1894 
Congress, in passing the Heard Act, for the first time authorized the use of 
corporate suretyship on federal construction contracts. Subsequently, the 
Miller Act was approved by Congress in 1935 and two forms of bonds came 
into use on federal contracts—one the performance bond and the other, labor 
and material bond. 

In order to give private construction the same streamlined protection, the 
surety industry, in cooperation with the American Institute of Architects, set 
to work to devise improved private construction bond coverage. In 1940 a 
draft was approved by the bonding companies, and the American Institute of 
Architects adopted it as a standard AIA form known as the Owner’s Protec- 
tive Bond. 

Despite the evident superiority of the Owner’s Protective Bond over those 
which had preceded it in the private construction field, efforts to improve 
coverage and provide broader service continued. Convinced of the excellence 
and need of separate bonds for this field, the surety industry appointed a 
committee of underwriters which met with representatives of the American 
Institute of Architects, Associated General Contractors of America, New 
York Building Congress, National Association of Credit Men, and local credit 
organizations. 

In 1946 this cooperative study resulted in separate performance and pay- 
ment bonds which include all the protective features contained in those 
employed on federal works under the Miller Act. The new bonds are 80 
designed as to remove from private construction certain financial risks which 
the owner previously had been unable to avoid. 


The new performance bond, for instance, provides that if the contractor 
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defaults, the surety will step in promptly to complete the work in accordance 
with the contract provisions or to procure for the owner a contractor who 
will do so. Additional financing made essential by the default is sometimes 
provided by the surety within the limits of its guarantees in order to keep the 
job progressing. 

The new payment bond protects subcontractors and those who supply the 
general contractor and subcontractors, under direct contract, with labor and 
materials used or reasonably required for use in the performance of the 
contract. 


So much for the brochure. These new contract and payment bonds are no 
broader in their scope of coverage than the contract plans and specifications. 
When the plans and specifications are complete and thoroughly understandable 
by all parties, the form of contract between the owner and the contractor 
should be so drafted as to include all understandings which are had with 
the contractor. For that reason, I recommend the standard form of agree- 
ment between contractor and owner for construction of buildings, issued by 
the American Institute of Architects, for use when a stipulated sum forms 
the basis of payment. This agreement when tied in with the general condi- 
tions of the contract for the construction of buildings, also a standard form 
of the American Institute of Architects, will enable you to provide for all 
construction contingencies should they occur. In the event of disputes, there 
is an arbitration clause. The authority of the architect representing the owner 
is carefully spelled out and there is also the provision for the standard form 
of subcontractor to be used for the general contractor’s subcontractors, which 
ties such subcontractors into the whole construction picture. 


When this form of contract, which is fair to both parties, has been signed 
by the owner and the contractor, and the contractor has furnished both the 
performance bond and the payment bond, the owner may well understand that 
through these bonds is obtained a protective guarantee that labor and material 
bills incurred in furthering the contract will be paid and also the assurance 
that the contract will be fulfilled in accordance with plans and specifications. 


It is not correct to assume that all contract losses become known to the 
public. There have been times when the contractor has gone to his surety 
company, explained his circumstances, difficulties, and inability to meet the 
financial and other obligations of his construction projects. Surety companies 
have made loans to contractors, have guaranteed credit at the banks for 
contractors, and have on many occasions paid the bills on going work, some 
without the knowledge of the owner. It must be remembered that the prin- 
cipal underwriters of the surety companies pass on large numbers of contract 
bonds on construction projects, running into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and all underwriters of all members of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica underwrite billions of dollars of contracts. They come to know weaknesses 
as well as strength in contractors. They are acquainted with construction con- 
ditions across the country. Through submissions they know the situations which 
affect contracting in certain areas, and by reason of the troubles of con- 
tractors, they are the confidants of many of them. Through the claim depart- 
ments they know intimately the details on the failures and the reasons for 
particular losses. 


I am again highlighting the brochure. It must be remembered that the 
contractor deals in futures. He first sets the selling price and then endeavors 
to manufacture the product. His business, therefore, is a particularly hazard- 
ous one, and in order to succeed it is necessary for him to be careful, com- 
Petent, and resourceful. Some of the hazards are unforeseen price rises; 
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abnormal labor costs; death or disability of key men in the contractor’s organ- 
ization or of the contractor himself; fire or other loss not adequately covered 
by insurance; weather or some sub-surface conditions which increase the cost 
but not the contract price; faulty credit judgment; sudden restriction or with- 
drawal of credit; unavailability of materials; failure of subcontractors; over- 
extension beyond the contractor’s administrative capacity or finances; specu- 
lation; misappropriation or other dishonesty on part of contractor’s em- 
ployees; poor accident record; diversion of funds for one job to pay off 
accounts in arrears on other jobs. 

While valuable service is constantly rendered in screening contractors and 
writing construction contract bonds, another service concerns complaints 
made to the contractor’s surety on work which involves disputes or other 
controversies between the owner, contractor, architect, or others. Here again 
the surety may be of help in preventing work stoppages and assisting to 
resolve disputes. Members of the surety industry know the value of continuing 
progress on going work and attempt to settle all differences, failures, or 
defaults, without quibble or litigation. Delays cost owners and contractors 
money. Through the many services and facilities of corporate suretyship in 
action, there has resulted a continued steady increase in the use of contract 
and payment bonds on private construction work. 


In the past several years there has been an “inching up” of labor and 
material costs. This slow but steady price rise has been costly to contractors 
and sureties. Many contractors are allergic to cost records. In changing 
markets, this is dangerous. The pricing of contract items on new work can- 
not be done from memory, and guesswork on estimates has proven costly to 
owners and sureties. Accurate cost records are necessary in these changing 
times, and failures to maintain these records can be very costly to contrac- 
tors. Not all contract losses, however, come about through low prices. Neither 
the owner nor the architect, or the surety underwriter for that matter, can 
foresee at the time a contract is signed what complications will develop which 
may involve the contractor and his failure to complete his work. Indirectly, 
failure to maintain records may involve contractors in losses, and in con- 
cealing losses, hoping for profitable work to come along, contractors have been 
known to falsify financial statements and furnish misleading information in 
seeking new jobs and credit. Later, when these concealments come into the 
open, serious troubles and loss result. 


Neither the owner, architect, nor surety can predict the outcome of a 
particular contract. The contractor may be one who can absorb a loss, in 
which event, neither the owner, architect or surety may know that the con- 
tract in question produced a loss. More often, on small and medium size 
contracts the contractor is unable to absorb loss. Again the owner, architect, 
or surety cannot know of the successes or failures going on in the other cur- 
rent work of the contractor. Certainly, none of us can predict what addi- 
tional work the contractor may take on which may involve him financially or 
ruin him altogether. These are some of the elements of risk which concern 
owners and architects and are good reasons why bond should be required of 
contractors on all construction projects. A little later, I will discuss some 
conclusions reached on contract losses in which my company played a part 
as a direct writer of the bonds or as a reinsurer to or a co-surety with other 
bonding companies. 

Contract claim files are enlightening. They disclose much which, if known 
to the surety underwriter at the outset, would have resulted in declinations of 
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bonds. In such circumstances, owners knowing contractors were unable to 
qualify may have taken such warnings, relet contracts, and avoided trouble. 


On private work, the owner and/or architect approves the list of bidders. 
Some screening is done at the time. When bids are received, the owner and/or 
architect again reviews the standing, abilities, and experience of the low 
bidder. The contractor now must produce evidence of his ability to give bond, 
and he usually goes to the company which has served him in the past. He 
is again checked for integrity, capacity, and ability. This, together with 
furnishing of new statements or a rechecking of his resources and experience, 
results in action on the bond. If approval is given, contract is awarded and 
the work goes ahead. 


Fortunately for all of us, the substantial majority of contracts are properly 
completed to the satisfaction of the owners and without loss to the surety. 
Sometimes during the progress of work, contractors may need the help of 
the surety, either by advice or such other help necessary to carry the work 
without interruption to completion. The prudent contractor has a respect for 
his bank and his surety connection, and many contractors consult with both 
for advice and help from time to time. 


Now let’s take a look at 31 contractors with 95 jobs on hand at the time 
of default or claim notice. The gross contract value of this work was approxi- 
mately $17,031,000—all of these contracts were started in the years ’53, ’54, 
and ’55, and the gross losses amounted to $2,505,500, with most of the loss 
on the bonded work. On the unbonded jobs, losses too were sustained but 
such information was not available for the purpose of this review. Here are 
some of the interesting sidelights: 


The Following Group of Losses Would Not Suggest Capacity, Ability, or 
Experience: 
On two contracts, it was apparent that the work was taken at too low 


a figure and the contractors failed to protect themselves on material 
prices. 


On one contract, the contractor failed to place orders for material 
which, when bought later at high prices, involved him on this bonded 
contract. He followed the same procedure on his unbonded work and 
pyramided his troubles, 


On four contracts, bad labor conditions were responsible for the losses, 
and in each of the cases the jobs were away from home with the con- 
tractors moving into territory strange to them. 


The Next Group Reflects Upon the Integrity and Character of the Contrac- 
tors: 


On ten contracts, the contractors submitted false and misleading 
financial information. Their true condition at the time contracts were 
awarded made them unfit for bond and successful performance. 


On three contracts, there were excessive withdrawals from the busi- 
ness for speculative and other purposes at a time when the contracts 
were showing loss. 


Here We Can Raise the Question of Ability and Resources: 


Ten contracts show mismanagement in each case. On one contract 
internal dissension in the contracting company resulted in the contract 
going bad. Four contracts disclosed little or no cost systems, and con- 
tractors never knew the profit or loss condition of their work at any 
time. On seven contracts, it was apparent that the contractors were 
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operating with insufficient working capital, considering the volume of 
work on hand at the time of trouble. In several of these cases when 
bonds were signed, the workload, including the bonded contract, was in 
balance. Additional work taken on, unbonded, created unbalanced opera- 
tions with insufficient working capital, making it impossible for the con- 
tractors to handle their jobs. 


Hard Luck Happens to Contractors: 


Subsurface and other construction difficulties caused the losses, and 
these difficulties were beyond the control of the contractors. We would 
regard their losses as incident to the business. 


Another loss which might be termed “incident to the business” resulted 
from the contractor’s illness, his superintendent and foreman, both lack- 
ing qualifications, carrying on the work at a loss. 


There you have it. None of us can use the crystal ball and determine what 
is going to happen to contractors on work which may be on hand at the time 
a new contract was let and bond written. Work that may be taken on after 
signing up a contract, bonded or unbonded, may be the job to wreck the 
business. Then, again, it is unpredictable as to what kind of speculation or 
ventures the contractor may go into which, in many cases, takes all his ready 
cash and a goodly part of collected estimates. 


The surety companies accumulate a vast experience in the writing of bonds 
on billions of dollars of construction contracts, and this construction knowl 
edge is used in the underwriting of contract bonds. This is also valuable in 
settling controversies which sometimes develop between owners and con- 
tractors, and, of course, in the event of defaults surety companies are not 
strangers to the construction business in handling a loss. The writing of 
contract bonds is not insurance. Very definitely it is credit and, to a very 
large extent, the guarantee of credit. No company can afford to be loose in 
underwriting judgment. To do so invites trouble, financial loss, and possible 
disaster. The underwriting treatment in each individual contract case should 
be such that the contractor thoroughly understands his obligation to the 
owner, has prepared for all problems and eventualities, and will go through 
to the completion of the job to the complete satisfaction of the owner. This 
should all be reduced to the contract. If this were to be accomplished in 
each and every case, the owner would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
between his contractor and bonding company he has assurance that his con- 
tract will be completed with all proper bills paid. 


Today with our well-prepared bond forms, and the attitude of our industry 
toward the handling of contract situations and losses, very seldom does 4 
contract loss result in any litigation as between the owner and the surety 
company. In the losses which I discussed, there has been no litigation, and 
I know of none against my company on any private construction work. This 
can also be said of most of the companies joined with us in membership in 
the Surety Association of America. With a contract form which reflects 4 
complete understanding between the owner and the contractor and covered 
by performance and payment bonds as discussed today, the owner will be 
assured that his contract will be completed and that all proper claims for 
labor, supplies and subcontractors will be paid. 
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CONSTRUCTION COMPLETION BONDS 


GERALD G. DIEHL, A.I.A., DIEHL & DIEHL, ARCHITECTS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


I am indeed happy to have the pleasure of being on this panel and of 
having the opportunity to talk on this important, yet often overlooked, sub- 
ject. I also wish to commend the National Catholic Educational Association, 
who, with the fine cooperation of Mr. Fred E. Kane, president of the Church 
Property Administration magazine, have carried on this wonderful idea of 
panel discussions on the many varied phases of planning and construction. 


While it might seem, at first thought from some of my statements about 
the necessity of performance and labor and material payment bonds, that I 
was working as salesman for a surety company or its association, I wish to 
emphasize that the American Institute of Architects has approved and rec- 
ommended the use of this type of protection after a careful and extensive 
nation-wide survey made by a special committee assigned to this problem 
which showed, without a doubt, the great necessity for the covenants and 
guarantees as covered by these two types of bonds. 


Some clients might say to their architect that it is the architect’s job to 
select capable and financially sound contractors to bid on their project. This 
is true, as far as it goes—and is a service any reputable architect will give 
because he desires to see that the design and quality of workmanship that 
he has specified will be done in the most satisfactory manner. 


The usual chain of events after bids had been received would be for the 
contract to be awarded to the low bidder. The contract form would, or should, 
be the standard form of agreement between contractor and owner as printed 
by the American Institute of Architects, and the general contractor in turn 
would use the approved standard form of contract for all subcontractors. 
Then, as the job progressed, the owner would be authorized by the architect 
to make periodic payments in proportion to the amount of work performed 
based upon satisfactory substantiation from the contractor plus the archi- 
tect’s supervision of the project. In most cases the building would be satis- 
factorily completed, and when the contractor submitted the proper documents 
to show that all labor and materials, both of his work and that of his sub- 
contractors, had been paid in full, he would receive final payment from the 
owner, and everybody would be happy. 


BUT, and this should be in big letters, the architect necessarily has to base 
his selection and approval of the contractor on past performance and ap- 
parent present standing. He cannot always foresee the future—the availability 
and. cost of labor and material; he does not have a time picture of all the 
work being done elsewhere by this particular contractor; nor can he always 
have the true financial status. Thus, the definite need for the ounce of pre- 
vention to protect the owner. 

The omission of this protection is not a sensible saving. I believe few of 
you would care to save money by not insuring your new building from loss 
by fire and the elements. You rarely collect insurance on this type of loss— 
you frankly hope you will not. You do not think of the dollars that could be 
saved by not paying the premium for this type of insurance, but consider it 
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as an expected part of your yearly operating expenses. Then, just as much 
should you make the cost of performance and labor and material payment 
bonds a part of your building expense, not an extra. As specified by the 
architect’s specifications and contracts, every contractor includes the proper 
insurance that protects both the owner and himself from property damage, 
public liability, and related matters. You are indirectly paying for it. How- 
ever, since the owner pays the premium for performance and labor and 
material payment bonds as a separate item, he sometimes wishes to take a 
chance and omit it. 


I would like to cite examples of some of the risks you are taking by omit- 
ting these construction bonds, and at the same time point out some of the 
advantages these bonds will give you. The examples I will give are actually 
based on incidents that have happened that I know of personally, or based 
on information that I have received on good authority from our archdiocesan 
authorities. If you referred to an excellent booklet printed by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives on this subject, you would also find 
similar incidents listed therein substantiating that they happen throughout 
the entire country. 


One of the first advantages to be had from the inclusion of a notice in the 
proposal form of any specification to the effect that the owner will require 
a construction completion bond, is that this will automatically eliminate the 
contractor who is not financially sound. Estimating a job entails a good deal 
of a contractor’s time, and therefore money in the form of overhead expense, 
and it is doubtful if any contractor would expend this effort if he could not 
conform to the requirements of such a stipulation. 

Then, there is the risk whereby a financially sound contractor has taken a 
job where the form of construction is entirely different from what he has 
ever done before, and he is not equipped to ably handle such a job. Recently 
in the Detroit area on an archdiocesan project, a reliable contractor under- 
took to construct an elaborate reinforced concrete building. Not having had 
previous experience in this type of construction, and without a capable staff 
to execute the work, he more than spent the amount he had estimated for 
this portion of his labor and materials, as well as all of his overhead and 
profit. He could not complete the job and the bonding company had to take 
over. 


These are peculiar times in the construction industry. I suppose the phrase 
might well be like the case of the native telling the tourist that he should 
have been here last week, or should have planned to be there the next week, 
when the fishing was, or will be, good. As one large contractor put it, these 
are times of profitless prosperity, and by that he means that competitive 
bidders are working on a very close margin of profit. While this may well 
seem hard to believe when building prices are high and still rising, yet it is 
true and it involves great risks since few contractors could afford many mis- 
takes and only companies with administrative ability to push jobs can make 
a profit. It reminds me of the cartoon that used to hang in our office, which 
pictured a rather shabby individual sitting on a park bench with a cigar butt 
on a toothpick and remarking, “I used to always be the low bidder.” This 
condition is partially due to the increased volume of building which has 
caused many new firms to be formed, and often these new firms, due to past 
relationship in other firms, or because of friendship with clients, are allowed 
to bid on many new jobs. The requirement of a construction completion bond 
is the first essential check on such firms. And then, too, in some cases it 
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saves the owner the embarrassment of making excuses or having to allow 
certain contractors to bid when they do not wish to have them do so. 


Another example has to do with bidding errors. Even adding machines 
make mistakes. Recently a subcontractor told how his firm, in the rush of 
bidding, did not check back on the figures of their estimate sheet against the 
tape. A month after they had the job they discovered a $40,000.00 error. 
Mistakes like this do happen, and few firms can afford them. 


Another thought often overlooked is that a capable contractor whom you 
have engaged might run into serious difficulties on another job for someone 
else, default and go into bankruptcy, thereby affecting your job. It not only 
might happen, it has. 


Another important advantage, I believe, is the fact that such bonds act as 
a guarantee that your capital will be invested well, and with complete secu- 
rity. These are times when it is not possible to pay twice for any job. The 
bond encourages bidding by reputable contractors. Good contractors do not 
care to bid against unknowns, and if they do they are often complimentary 
bids. Subcontractors, in turn, will bid more favorably if they know their 
money will come in regularly and that their work is protected. The same 
applies to material suppliers who, along with subcontractors, often have to 
wait a long time for their money and naturally will soon add it to their costs 
when bidding a general contractor who operates on other people’s money, as 
some do. With this type of bond, if the contractor does get into financial 
difficulty, the surety company will step in immediately to complete the work, 
or will obtain another contractor who will do so. 


Then, too, the contractor’s financial credit at the banks is increased when 
they have the assurance that their loan is protected by such a bond. 


Another advantage was exemplified in the recent case of a Detroit con- 
tractor who was new as a general contractor, although he had been a good 
subcontractor for years. He obtained a job as general contractor and stated 
he thought the owner should save the bond cost. While his bank balance was 
far greater than the total contract, it was pointed out he was doing other 
work, and, further, that he was doing work as an individual and that indi- 
viduals sometimes die and his accounts could be tied up. The result was that 
he was bonded, and later decided to become incorporated to protect his fam- 
ily’s future in the business as well as personal liability. 


As in public work, you, as an owner, are trustees of funds given to you. 
These dollars must be protected in all stages of your building investment. 
All the recommendations that I have made will guarantee your financial 
security if you are sure to deal with a reliable surety company. I bring out 
this point since I understand that due to the large volume of construction, 
occasionally certain agents of companies that are not primarily in the surety 
business will write bonds without a thorough check of the contractor’s finan- 
cial status. They merely wish to collect a premium, and unfortunately are 
not qualified to give the type of protection that should be afforded under the 
bonds under discussion here today. Always deal with experts—it is the cheap- 
est in the long run. 


I want to also emphasize, to you especially who are diocesan authorities or 
engaged in a great deal of construction, the importance of establishing a firm 
Policy that all contractors must be bonded, because one exception leads to 
another. Then, the bonded general contractor or subcontractor will feel that 
this requirement is a reflection on his financial status. 


Finally, the owner must realize that to obtain a fine, satisfactory, work- 
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manlike job, it takes a contractor with other qualifications than just the abil- 
ity to provide a bond. Recently I had the opportunity with others of the 
construction industry to hear a former high official of the Navy’s Yards and 
Docks Division state that contractors should be selected for more than the 
mere ability to furnish a bond. He went on to say that too often the low 
bonded bidder was slow, not experienced in particular types of construction, 
and gave poor workmanship. This can mean a slow job and poor quality. 


The answer: You should let your architect select general contractors and 
subcontractors who are qualified to do the particular job; then this, plus the 
requirement of the posting of both performance and labor and material pay- 
ment bonds through a qualified surety company, will bring peace of mind. 





SELECTION, USE, AND CARE OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


MRS. CHRISTINE RYMAN PENSINGER, FOOD AND EQUIPMENT 
CONSULTANT, WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM, NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


The schools of the United States are faced with a major challenge—expan- 
sion. During the next five years it is estimated that 600,000 new classrooms 
and 20,000 complete new kitchens and cafeterias will be built. 

In 1955 school cafeterias served 1,800,000,000 meals or 2% billion pounds 
of food—local purchases for food amounted to $323,000,000.00. Impressive as 
these figures are, the school lunch program is still relatively new. 

The National School Lunch Act was passed by Congress in 1947—as a 
measure of national security to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation’s children and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agriculture commodities. 


The distribution to schools and charitable institutions of such foods as non- 
fat dry milk solids, powdered eggs, concentrated orange juice, peanut butter, 
cheese, grapefruit sections, canned beef, pork and gravy has developed a new 
market for these items which previously did not exist. 


State, area, and city food service supervisors are now being called upon to 
remodel or plan new kitchens and cafeterias and to select new equipment. 


The institutional kitchens of “tomorrow” will look just as different to us 
as our modern home kitchens would have looked to our grandparents. The 
manufacturers of kitchen equipment today are aware of the changing trends 
of equipment as well as design. The manufacturers of Wear-Ever employ 
many persons who devote their full time to designing new equipment which 
will make your work easier and enable you to do a more efficient job in less 
time, 


In the institutional kitchen of tomorrow we can expect kitchens to become 
mobile. Available now are mobile under counter bins, both rectangular and 
cylindrical in shape. These will roll directly under the baker or cook’s work 
table. They can be rolled directly into the supply room for filling. Rehandling 
and waste motion are eliminated. Tops slide off or can be opened half way. 
These rectangular bins will hold 160 pounds of flour or 280 pounds of sugar. 
With the bins removed the area underneath the table can be easily cleaned. 


In addition to these “utility bins on wheels” vegetable and food trucks for 
large operations are available. Smaller “tote” boxes have also been designed 
for transporting foods, 

Real work savers are the large food racks on wheels which have been built 
to accommodate Wear-Ever bun pans, and cafeteria hot food pans. These food 
racks have adjustable shelves which will accommodate cooking pans of dif- 
ferent depths. 

All of these items on wheels are work reducing, time saving—have low 
maintenance cost and high sanitary standards. 

More conveyor belts will be used—especially in connection with the dish- 
washing unit. 


881 
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The kitchen of tomorrow will not only be air conditioned, but it will be 
quiet. 


The institutional kitchen will be a thing of beauty—having as much color 
as the domestic kitchen of today. Colored aluminum acoustical tile and panel- 
ling is one of the materials now being used to brighten kitchens. 


More deck ovens will be used which will eliminate bending over. 


Those of us in schools will be using more specialized equipment. Much of 
this equipment has been manufactured especially for the woman in the insti- 
tutional kitchen. Statistics show us that more women over 45 or under 21 are 
going into this business. Equipment is easier to handle, easier to use, 


The gas fired kettle, for example, is a specialized item; it was developed 
especially for use in institutions and schools not having live steam for steam 
jacketed kettles. It comes in sizes of 20, 30, and 40 gallons. It is not neces- 
sary to lift or move this cooking equipment. 


Good heat conductivity of aluminum makes this kettle practical. The inner 
shell of this kettle is just like a large mixing bowl, made of hard aluminum 
alloy. A “pyrastove” gas burner under it, composed of two parts, permits 
cooking at low temperatures with one burner or high temperatures with both 
burners. 


The temperature can be turned so low that you can melt chocolate in the 
gas fired kettle without burning it. You can use it as an excellent double 
boiler. It can be used as a stock pot and the heavy lifting is eliminated. A 
drain off spout is ideal for draining soups directly into your serving container. 


The kettle can be used to brown meats and roast turkeys or chickens; six 
20 pound turkeys will roast in a 40 gallon kettle in 4 hours. 300 pounds of 


potatoes will cook in a 40 gallon kettle in 45 minutes. It is definitely a time 
saver. 


Waist high, the kettle is easily cleaned. After it is cleaned, just flush the 
inside of the bowl and let the water run out the drain. It even makes an 
excellent salad bowl. 


After the main entree has been prepared and the kettle is clean, it can be 
used as a salad bowl for that tossed green salad. 


When planning your new kitchen, you will probably plan it to last 30 years. 
Small equipment should be carefully selected. Select the right piece of equip- 
ment for the job you wish done. The equipment should be heavy enough to 
give good service. It should be a product of a reliable manufacturer and 
purchased from a dealer who is qualified and willing to give service. Equip- 
ment should be selected that can be used every day and several times a day 
if possible. 

Attention should be given to the selection of such items as double boilers, 
utility pans, roasting and baking pans, storage containers, colanders, dippers, 
scoops, mixing bowls, stock pots, beverage makers and cutlery. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 

SECTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of elevat- 
ing it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 

SECTION 8. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences, The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural facul- 
ties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, School Superin- 
tendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. Other 
departments or sections may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SECTION 2. Each department or section or section within a department, 
although under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy 
and elects its own officers, There shall, however, be nothing in departmental 
or sectional regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or the By-Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 

SEcTION 3. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Secretary General the time, place, and proposed pro- 
gram of all regional meetings. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart- 
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ments in the Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an 
Executive Board. In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive 
Board shall include three members from each department—the President and 
two other members specifically elected to represent their department on the 
Executive Board. 

SEcTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 

SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of the 
Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of the 
Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General and 
the Secretary General or whenever a majority of the Board so desires. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Semi- 
nary Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the 
absence of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be per- 
formed by the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments in 
the following order: Minor Seminary, College and University, School Super- 
intendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. 
In the absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a 
pro tempore Chairman shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelec- 
tion. He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

SEcTION 2. The Secretary General shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive and 
keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform 
other duties consonant with the nature of his office. He shall send all receipts 
of his office to the Treasurer General at least once each month with the excep- 
tion of certain special accounts or revolving funds established for specific 
purposes. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. 
SECTION 2. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of all moneys of 
the Association. He shall pay all bills certified by the Secretary General, under 
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the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual report to the 
Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
The accounts of the Treasurer General and of the Secretary General shall be 
subject to annual professional audit. 

SECTION 8. Whenever the Treasurer General or the Secretary General, with 
the approval of the President General, finds that the balance in the checking 
account maintained by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of 
the account, he is authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts 
of well-established banks or building and loan associations; provided only that 
the amount on deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the 
amount covered by Federal Deposit Insurance. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist 
of the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with 
the Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

SEcTION 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 

SECTION 8. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the 
authorization of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 

SECTION 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power to in- 
terpret the Constitution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of 
dispute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all interim vacan- 
cies occurring among its members until such vacancies can be filled in the 
annual elections. 


SECTION 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual member 
to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admission 
into the Association but not to departmental publications. Payment of the 
annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general publica- 
tions of the Association issued after admission into the Association and to 
publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The right 
to vote in Departmental meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 

SECTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institutions, 
or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who con- 
tribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 
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SECTION 3. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 
ARTICLE XII 
BY-LAWS 
SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 


at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 

2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments, 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 


The following proposed changes in wording of the NCEA Constitution, in 
order to provide for combination of the offices of Secretary General and Treas- 
urer General under the title of Executive Secretary, were approved by the 
Executive Board of the Association on April 3, 1956, and are printed herewith 
for the attention and consideration of members of the Association, The changes 
will be presented for adoption at the closing general meeting of the annual 
convention on April 26, 1957. 

In ARTICLE III, SECTION 3, substitute the words “Executive Secretary” for 
the words “Secretary General.” 

In ARTICLE IV, SECTION 1, substitute the words “an Executive Secretary” 
for the words “‘a Secretary General; a Treasurer General.” 

In ARTICLE V, SECTION 2, substitute the words “Executive Secretary” for 
the words “Secretary General.” 

For ARTICLES VII AND VIII, substitute a combined ARTICLE VII, entitled 
the Executive Secretary, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the Executive 
Board. The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to 
reelection. He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the 
Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Secretary shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform 
other duties consonant with the nature of his office. 

SECTION 8. The Executive Secretary shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills authorized under the budget approved 
by the Executive Board. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
these fiscal duties. His accounts shall be subject to annual professional audit, 
and this audit shall be submitted for the approval of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 4. Whenever the Executive Secretary, with the approval of the 
President General, finds that the balance in the checking account maintained 
by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of the account, he is 
authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts of well-established 
banks or building and loan associations; provided only that the amount on 
deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the amount covered by 
Federal Deposit Insurance. 

ARTICLE IX now becomes ARTICLE VIII. In SEcTIon 5, substitute the sen- 
tence “It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the Executive Secre- 
tary” for the sentence, “It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Secretary General and of the Treasurer General.” 

ARTICLE X becomes ARTICLE IX without change otherwise. 

ARTICLE XI becomes ARTICLE X without change otherwise. 

ARTICLE XII becomes ARTICLE XI without change otherwise. 

The By-Laws remain unchanged. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


of 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT FOR 1955 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Washington, D. C., December 31, 1955 


RECEIPTS 


1955 


Jan. 1—Balance on hand as per last statement 


Less: 1954 expenditures reimbursed to Secretary General in 1955 


Unappropriated Balance on Hand, January 1, 1955 


1955 Receipts from Secretary General: 

Convention Receipts 

Donations 

Membership Fees: 
Sustaining Members 
Major Seminary Department—Inst. 
Minor Seminary Department—Inst. ..... 
College and University Dept.—Inst. .... 
School Superintendents’ Department .... 
Secondary School Department—Inst. .... 
Elementary School Department—Inst. ... 


Special Education Department— 
Institutional 


Individual 
Vocations Section 
General Members 


Total Membership Fees 


749.00 
1,425.00 
1,900.00 
13,650.00 

1,890.00 
11,590.00 
22,768.00 


464.00 
267.00 
420.00 
7,570.03 


Occupied Space—American Psychiatric Association 


Reports and Bulletins 
Royalties 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin 


Miscellaneous Receipts (including reimbursements) 


Total received from Secretary General in 1955 


Total to be Accounted for 


$15,000.00 
13,315.00 


62,693.03 
605.53 
2,167.74 
17.92 
295.70 


2,800.04 


$ 27,829.01 
5,154.77 


$ 22,174.24 


96,894.96 


— 


$119,069.20 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


EXPENDITURES 


Operating Expenses of the National Office: 
Salaries ..cccoccccccccccces $33,078.48 
Printing: 
NCEA Quarterly Bulletin: 

February 1955 ......seeeeee $ 1,053.05 
May 1906 cccccccccceseces Caenee 1,047.05 
August 1955 (Proceedings) ..... 11,775.85 
November 1955 1,163.80 
Index of Bulletin 1950-1954 .... 1,783.60 $16,773.35 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional 
Children in the U. S. ° 1,395.00 

Pamphlets, letterheads, envelopes, office forms, 
WITTTTTTITTT TTT TT 1,864.40 


TOUGE PAE ck Cb ihe cdsacdedcdadccesudscccuddsnuce 20,032.75 


Mimeographing and Duplicating .... escecee ‘ ee 1,185.69 
Postage ° e eoee coe 1,450.38 
Rent wcoccocccccscccce PPT TUTTO TC CTTITT TT TTT 7,552.13 
Telephone and Telegraph ........s.seeeeeeees éodeunecudeuccdexe 679.76 
Offices Supplies ..cccccccccce Vecekivedunwas keeeecdwes ‘ a 1,168.85 
Oe TADOROIE 6.5 co. ccdis cccecceet descsccncccvcecnccecccncseneeaes 2,709.96 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment .............. 259.52 
Special Mailing Service ......cccecccccccccccccce eaau @ 94.93 
TATOOS cccscvevecae ‘ 199.63 
Books, Magazines, Miscellaneous Publications ................+. 376.50 
Publications Revolving Fund ..........+0.. VhbeRcnndadecndsunaes 453.10 
Audit of Accounts ...... ° 150.00 
Petty Cash Fund 220.41 
Rotating Funds (ines of funds for which reimbursements 

were received) ........- eos ‘ 2,758.14 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses ........eeeeeee- 


27,829.01 
5,164.77 


22,174.24 


Total Operating Expenses of National Office $ 73,001.53 


Membership in Professional Organizations: 
Albertus Magnus Guild ...... 
American Association of School Administrators ... 
American Council on Education ........+.+++- shecvetanukeneecas 
CAstioie: Prtat AGOGO 6. cies cas cccccccsinceccccdeccesawcccses 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
Educational Press Association of America .... 
National Education Association ..........ssesee- 


Total Membership Dues ....cccccccccccceccccccccce 


Contributions to Other Professional Associations: 
Advisory Committee for Interchange of Teachers 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
United States Committee for the United Nations ... 


Total Contributions 


Expense Accounts: 
Secretary General . 
Attendance of Representatives at Resting 


Total Expense Accounts ...........+. 4 4,043.81 
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Departmental Expenses Submitted during 1955: 
College and University Department— 
Newsletter 900.00 
Midwest Regional Unit 
Southern Regional Unit 
Southwestern Regional Unit 
Secretary’s Office 
Committee on Membership 


Total College and University Expenses.... $ 2,538.80 


School Superintendents’ Department— 
November Meeting 1,701.94 
Secondary School Department— 
Catholic High School Quarterly 
Bulletin and Postage 
Secretary’s Office 
Middle Atlantic Regional Unit 
Midwest Regional Unit 
New England Regional Unit 
Northwest Regional Unit 
Southern Regional Unit 


Total Secondary School Expenses 1,394.70 


Elementary School Department— 

Catholic Education News Digest and Postage.... 
Special Education Department— 

Travel Expense 


Total Departmental Expenses 


Committee Expenses: 
General Executive Board $ 2,236.83 
1,575.88 
Committee on Relations to Other 
Organizations 
Richard Lecture Committee 
Washington Committee . 


Total Committee Expenses 


Gabriel Richard Lecture 


Total Expenditures for 1955 


Cash on hand in Treasurer General’s Account, 
December 31, 1955 

Less: Balance due Secretary General for 1955 
Expenditures 


Unappropriated Balance on Hand, December 31, 1955 


Total to be Accounted for 


$ 6,815.78 


4,301.63 


$ 89,208.75 


29,860.45 


—————> 


$119,069.20 





89,208.75 


29,860.45 


————<$—— 


19,069.20 


PROGRAM 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1956 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 
Tuesday, April 3—10:00 A.M. 


Convention Hall, Kiel Auditorium 
SoLEMN PoONTIFICAL MAss 
Celebrant—The Most Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis 


SERMON AT THE Mass 
The Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, President 
General of the National Catholic Educational Association 
OFFICERS OF THE Mass 


Archpriest to Archbishop—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. Ruggle, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Deacons of Honor—The Very Rev. Thomas V. Cahill, C.M., Rector, Ken- 
rick Seminary 
The Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis University 
Master of Ceremonies to Archbishop Ritter—The Rev. Glennon P. Flavin 


Archpriest—The Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Belleville, Ill. 


Deacon—The Rev. Joseph Murray, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Ill. 


Sub Deacon—The Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Masters of Ceremonies—The Rev. John Kennedy 
The Rev. Joseph A. McNicholas 


Music 
Combined Choir of Religious 


Director—The Rev. Clarence Corcoran, C.M., Kenrick Seminary 
Organ—Dr. Mario Salvador, Organist, New Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


Tuesday, April 3—1:30 P.M. 
Exhibition Hall, Kiel Auditorium 


Intropuctory REMARKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary 
General, NCEA 
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GREETINGS AND A WorpD oF WELCOME from His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph 
E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, President General, NCEA 

A Worp FROM THE Exuisitors Association: Mr. Charles H. Joyce, President, 
Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


Tuesday, April 3—2:00 P.M. 


Convention Hall, Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of 
St. Louis, President General, NCEA 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, NCEA 
PRESENTATION OF THE CoLors: ROTC Color Guard of the Army Air Force, 
St. Louis University 
Music: The Star Spangled Banner, Miss Maria Balducci, Soloist 
Organ Selections by Mr. Robert McCann 
WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION: Rev. James E. Hoflich, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Honorable Raymond R. Tucker, Mayor of St. Louis 
Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, Public Schools of the 
City of St. Louis 
Mr. John Bracken, President, Cooperative Superintendents of St. Louis 
County, Clayton, Mo. 
Keynote Appress: The Honorable Jefferson Caffery, Distinguished Diplomat 
and Public Servant 


GREETINGS TO THE DELEGATES: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, President General, NCEA 


COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS 
Monday, April 2 
7:00 P.M.—CaATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION, DINNER—St. 
Louis Room, Hotel Statler 
8:00 P.M.—Newman CLus CHAPLAINS—Hotel Sheraton 
Tuesday, April 3 
9:00 A.M.—NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR- 
MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room C1 
9:30 A.M.—NEwMAN Cus CHApLains—Hotel Sheraton 
1:00 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHERN RECION, 
SisTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room 4C 
1:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPaART- 
MENT—Committee Room Cl 
2:00 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, COLLEGE AND University DE 
PARTMENT—Committee Room 4D 
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2:00 P.M.—Newman Crus CHaApLains—Hotel Sheraton 

3:00 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, MipWEsT REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room 4C 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Committee Room C2 

4:00 P.M.—EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
—Committee Room 3A 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— 
Committee Room 3D 

4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— 
Committee Room 4B 

4:00 P.M.—EXxEcuUTIVE COMMITTEE, SPECIAL EpucaTion DEPARTMENT—Com- 
mittee Room 4A 

4:00 P.M.—ExEcuTIVE Boarp, NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TIon—Committee Room 3C 

4:30 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NORTHWEST REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room 4C 

7:00 P.M.—GENERAL EXECUTIVE Boarp, NCEA, Dinner MEETINC—Room 8, 
Hotel Jefferson 

7:30 P.M.—NeEwMaAN CLus CHAPLAINS—Hotel Sheraton 


Wednesday, April 4 

9:00 A.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, NEw ENGLAND RE- 
GION, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room Cl 

10:30 A.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, EASTERN REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room Cl 

12:00 Noon—Kappa Gamma P1, Luncheon Meeting—Hotel Statler 

12:00 Noon—Supervisors’ LUNCHEON (Sponsored by the Superintendents; 
admission by ticket only )—Ballroom, Hotel Statler 

2:00 P.M.—CONFERENCE FOR REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS—Com- 
mittee Room C2 

2:00 P.M.—NEwMAN CLuB CHAPLAins—Hotel Sheraton 

6:30 P.M.—DiocesAN VocaTIon-DiREcToRS’ DINNER—Schneithorst’s, 4749 
Gravois Ave. 

7:30 P.M.—NewmMan CLus CHapLains—Hotel Sheraton 


Thursday, April 5 


9:00 A.M.—DeELTA Epsiton Sicma, Business MEETINC—Room 2, Hotel Jef- 
ferson 
Non-members are invited to be guests at the Society’s 
luncheon at which Dr. George N. Shuster, President, Hunter 
College, will give an address on “The Lost Art of Revivals.” 
Luncheon tickets ($4 per person) may be purchased at the 
Delta Epsilon desk in the lobby of the Jefferson Monday 
and Tuesday, April 2 and 3. 
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11:15 A.M.—NATIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, SISTER FORMATION Con. 
FERENCES—Committee Room Cl 
12:00 Noon—Detta Epsiton Sicma, LUNCHEON—Room 1, Hotel Jefferson 
12:00 Noon—INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, LUNCHEON—North Roon, 
Hotel Jefferson 
12:00 Noon—LuNCHEON FOR DELEGATES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
DeaF—St. Joseph’s Institute, 1483 82nd Blvd., University 
City, Mo. 
12:00 Noon—LuncHEON FOR SpPEcIAL EpucaTIon DELEGATES—St. Mary's 
Special School, 5341 Emerson Ave., St. Louis 
12:00 Noon—AMissouri ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS, LUNCHEON—Ivory Room, Hotel Jefferson 
12:15 P.M.—Majyor AND MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON—Ken- 
rick Seminary 
3:30 P.M.—PLANNING AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEES, SOUTHWEST REGION, 
SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Committee Room Cl 
3:30 P.M.—Apvisory Boarp MEETING, CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EpucAToRS— 
Committee Room C2 
5:00 P.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UN.- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA—Room 2, Hotel Jefferson 
7:00 P.M.—CaTHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DINNER—Tiara Room, Park 
Plaza Hotel 


Friday, April 6 
11:00 A.M.—EXECcUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


—Committee Room C2 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 3A 
Paper: Some PsycHOLocicaAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL SURVEY: 
“NATURAL Factors AFFECTING VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD” 
Rev. Edmund J. Ryan, C.PP.S., Director of Studies, St. Charles Semi: 
nary, Carthagena, Ohio 
Paper: THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND MAJor SEMI 
NARIES 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Committee Room 3A 


Paper: THE SPEECH PROGRAM IN THE MAJor SEMINARY 
Rev. Eric Lies, 0.S.B., Professor of Speech, St. Meinrad Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Panel Discussion: SPIRITUAL DIRECTION IN MAJOR SEMINARIES 
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Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: THE SPIRIT OF SCHOLARSHIP AND How It Can BE DEVELOPED 
Rev. Edward Drummond, S.J., Vice President, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper: THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN THE SEMINARY 
Very Rev. William T. McNiff, 0.S.C., Rector, Crosier Seminary, 
Onamia, Minn. 


Thursday, April 5—12:15 P.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: NATURAL VIRTUES 
Most Rev. John P. Cody, S.T.D., Coadjutor Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 6—9:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 3A 
Oren ForuM: Discussion OF SEMINARY PROBLEMS 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON RESOLUTIONS AND NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


a Very Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, 
» 5 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 3B 
Catt TO ORDER. REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT. MINUTES. 


Paper: MENTAL PRAYER 
Very Rev. Joseph McGlade, S.S.C., Rector, St. Columban’s Seminary, 
Milton, Mass. 


Paper: DRAMATICS AND PuBLIC SPEAKING IN THE MINOR SEMINARY PROGRAM 
Rev. P. Austin Derrig, C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 


Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 
JOINT MEETING WITH VOCATIONS SECTION 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Paper: VocaTION AS SACRIFICE 


Very Rev. Boniface Buckley, C.P., Rector, Holy Cross Seminary, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 
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Paper: PERSONALITY TRAITS WITH REGARD TO VOCATIONS 
Rev. Salvator Fink, O.F.M., Director of Vocations, New York Province 
of the Friars Minors, Callicoon, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


JOINT MEETING WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: THE Spirit oF SCHOLARSHIP AND How It Can BE DEVELOPED 
Rev. Edward Drummond, §,J., Vice President, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Paper: THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN THE SEMINARY 
Very Rev. William T. McNiff, 0.S.C., Rector, Crosier Seminary, 
Onamia, Minn. 


Thursday, April 5—12:15 P.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: NATURAL VIRTUES 
Most Rev. John P. Cody, S.T.D., Coadjutor Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Thursday, April 5—-2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 6—9:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 3B 


Paper: SELF-STUDY AND ACCREDITATION 
Rev. Charles E. Kenney, M.M., Dean, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, 
ll. 


Open Discussion OF MINoR SEMINARY PROBLEMS 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

ADJOURNMENT 


VOCATIONS SECTION 


Theme: MODERN TECHNIQUES OF FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Paper: THE TEACHER’s RELATIONSHIP WITH PARENTS IN FOSTERING VOCATIONS 
Sister Mary Jarlath, C.S.J., Vocation Director, Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet, Missouri 
Paper: TEACHER-RELATIONSHIP WITH PUPILS IN FosTERING VOCATIONS 
Brother Gervald Henry, F.S.C., Director of Vocations, Baltimore Prov: 
ince of the Christian Brothers 
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Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
(Session for Priests and Brothers) 
Paper: VOCATION AS SACRIFICE 
Very Rev. Boniface Buckley, C.P., Rector, Holy Cross Seminary, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 
Paper: PERSONALITY TRAITS WITH REGARD TO VOCATIONS 
Rev. Salvator Fink, O.F.M., Director of Vocations, New York Province 
of the Friars Minors, Callicoon, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Committee Room 4C 


SESSION FOR SISTERS 


Chairman: Rev. John Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: EVERY TEACHER IS A RECRUITER 
Rev. Anthony J. Falanga, C.M., Director of Students, Perryville, Mo. 
Paper: PRACTICAL HELPS IN THE CLASSROOM APPROACH TO VOCATIONS 
Sister Ann Marie, F.S.P.A., Director of Vocations, St. Rose Convent, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 4—6:30 P.M. 
Schneithorst’s, 4749 Gravois Ave. 


DIOCESAN VOCATION-DIRECTORS’ DINNER 


Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 


Chairman: Brother Frederick, F.S.C., Vocation Director, St. Louis Province of 
the Christian Brothers 
Paper: TECHNIQUES OF PROMOTING VOCATIONS TO THE BROTHERHOOD 
Rev. Thomas Stanley, S.M., Director of Retreat House, Mount St. John, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Paper: TECHNIQUES OF PROMOTING VOCATIONS TO THE SISTERHOOD 
Rev. ae J. O'Hara, O.Carm., Pastor, St. Clara’s Church, Chicago, 


Friday, April 6—9:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Culhane, Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Paper: WHAT THE PARENTS EXPECT OF THE TEACHER IN FOSTERING VOCATIONS - 
Mr. Don C. Musick, Immediate Past-President, Serra Club of St. Louis 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 
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Vocation Bootu 
In the Exhibition Hall you are invited to visit the Vocation Booth, N-1, 


A room has been reserved in the Jefferson Hotel for meeting purposes for 
the members of the Vocation Section. Room number to be announced. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 1 


GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Introduction of New Presidents 


Theme: CONTRIBUTIONS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TO THE PROGRESS 
AND WELFARE OF AMERICAN LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Ist Address: REACTIONS TO THE SITUATION OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
INTELLECTUAL 


Speaker: Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


2nd Address: AMERICAN THOUGHT: CONTRIBUTIONS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
AND THINKERS, ARE CATHOLIC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARS AND STATESMEN BEING PREPARED TO Carry ON? 


Speaker: Dr. John J. Meng, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP: Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s, Calif. 

NURSING Miss Margaret Foley, R.N., Executive Secretary, Conference 

EDUCATION: of the Catholic Schools of Nursing 


Wednesday, April 4—12:00 Noon 
Hotel Statler 


KAPPA GAMMA PI—Luncheon Meeting 
Address: St. Louis, THE GATEWAY TO THE WEST 


Speaker: Mr. Charles Van Ravensway, Director, Missouri Historical 
Society 


Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Committee Room 3B 
CONFERENCE FOR DEANS 


Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., College of Mount Saint Vincent, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE DEANs’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR BETTER COLLEGES 
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Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 1 


MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SISTER FORMATION (Closed Session, for Sisters only) 


Chairman : Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
Theme: THE APOSTOLATE OF THE TEACHING SISTER AND THE PROBLEM 
or TIME 
Topic: THE SISTER SURVEYS THE NEEDS 
Speaker * Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Topic: THE STUDENT SURVEYS THE NEEDS 
. Speaker: Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Mount Saint Vincent, Seattle, Wash. 
d Unie Bi topic: RENOVATION AND ADAPTATION AND THE SISTER’s DAY 
Speaker : Very Rev. Msgr. Warren L. Boudreaux, J.C.D., New Iberia, La. 
Wednesday, April 4—2:30 P.M. 
ant Davis-Shaughnessy Hall 


St. Louis University School of Commerce and Finance 
\THOLIC 3674 Lindell Boulevard 


merica, FIRST CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Restricted to Presidents) 
HOUGHT man: Very Rev. Charles S. Casassa, S. J., President, Loyola Univer- 
VERSITY sity, Los Angeles, Calif. 
RY On? ic: Do We Reatty Have Liserat Arts Procrams IN Our 
CaTHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 
PANEL Discussion 
Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College, St. 


lege, St. Mary’s, Calif. 
Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., President, Fordham Univer- 
nference sity, New York, N. Y. 


Sister Mary John Michael, B.V.M., President, Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, IIl. 
Open Discussion 
SociaL Hour 
Wednesday, April 4—3:30 P.M. 
Committee Room 4A 
EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
(Open to all Graduate Deans and Directors of Graduate Study) 


listorical 


Thursday, April 5—9:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 3 


Vincent, SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Chairman : Sister Mary Gerard, O.S.F., Director of Elementary Education, 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Topic: IMPROVING THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


PANEL Discussion 
Participants: | Mother Mary Florence, S.L., Chairman, Director of Studies, 
Nerinx, Ky. 
Mother M. Antonina, C.D.P., Professor of Education, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sister Mary Providencia, O.S.F., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister Mary William, CS.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 


Minn. 


J 


Open Discussion 
Business MEETING (11:00 A.M.) 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1956-58 
Thursday, April 5—9:00 A.M. 


Room 2, Hotel Jefferson 


DeE.ta Epsiton Sicma—Business Meeting 


Chairman: Mr. Thomas A. Garrett, President, DES, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 


Thursday, April 5—12:00 Noon 
Room 1, Hotel Jefferson 


Deta Epsiton Sicma—Luncheon 

Address: THE Lost ArT oF REVIVALS 

Speaker : Dr. George Shuster, President, Hunter College, New York, 
N. ¥. 


Thursday, April 5—12:00 Noon 
North Room, Hotel Jefferson 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE—Luncheon 
Chairman: Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Topic: ENpDYSVILAP, THE NOTRE DAME AND SuNDAY VISITOR LATIY- 
AMERICAN PROJECT 


Speaker: Rev. James Conroy, Associate Editor, The Sunday Visitor, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 1 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


GRADUATE Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
Stupy: University, St. Louis, Mo. 

FACULTY Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., President, Niagara Uni 
WELFARE: versity, N. Y. 
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ACCREDITATION Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College, Mil- 
inD RELATED waukee, Wis. 
ToPIcs: 
SISTER Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
FORMATION : 
Thursday, April 5—3:30 P.M. 
Committee Room 4B 


SECOND CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Restricted to Presidents) 


Chairman: Very Rev. Charles S. Casassa, S.J., President, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Topic: ApuULT EpucaTION IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
PanEL Discussion 


Participants : Rt. Rev. Robert B. Navin, President, St. John College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Very Rev. Comerford J. O’Malley, C.M., President, De Paul 
University, Chicago, Ill. 

Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., President, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Open Discussion 


Thursday, April 5—3:30 P.M. 
Committee Room 4C 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GRADUATE STUDY 


Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Theme: THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE FACULTY AND THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Topic: Way Is THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FAILinc To DEVELop Catuo- 
Lic INTELLECTUALISM ? 

Speaker : Sister Annette, C.S.J., Dean, College of Saint Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Topic: Why Is THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL FAILING 
TO DEVELOP CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM ? 

Speaker : Rev. Arthur A. North, S.J., Dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 5—3:30 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 1 


MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Chairman: Sister M. Josetta, R.S.M., Dean, St. Francis Xavier College for 
Women, Chicago, Ill. 
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Topic: 
Speaker: 
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ORGANIZATION OF BACCALAUREATE NURSING PROGRAM 
Dean Gladys Kiniery, R.N., School of Nursing, Loyola Uni. 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, April 5—4:30 P.M. 
Committee Room 3D 


COOPERATIVE STUDY FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Secretary: 


Chairman: 


Theme: 


Ist Address: 


Speaker: 


2nd Address: 


Speaker: 


3rd Address: 


Speaker : 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Chairman: 


Sister M. Digna, 0.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minn. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

Sister Mary Frederick, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Sister Silveria, R.S.M., St. Francis Xavier College for Women, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Friday, April 6—9:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 1 


GENERAL SESSION 

Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., President, College and 
University Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REALISM IN CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION: PLANNING A BLUE 
PRINT FOR Our INSTITUTIONS EMBRACING ESSENTIAL ELE: 
MENTS: ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL, FACULTY FOR A DECADE 
oR More oF YEARS AHEAD 

MEETING ACADEMIC RESPONSIBILITIES PRESENTLY AND FOR THE 
NEAR FuTURE—CURRICULA 

Rev. Charles E. Sheedy, C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts ani 
Letters, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

ENHANCING FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR CATHOLIC HiIcHER 
EDUCATION AND REALISM IN FIscAL ACCOUNTING 

Mr. _~ Kiener, Jr., C.P.A., Bansley and Kiener, Chicago, 

A PLAN For Stupy OF FoRESEEABLE Facutty NEEps AND How 
To SaTIsFy THEM 

Dr. William H. Conley, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 
Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 


Committee Room 3D 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Rector, St. John’s Night Schod 
for Adults, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Very Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Carney, St. John College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


ORGANIZATION OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Anthony Salamone, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
GES ic: CATHOLIC-SPONSORED ADULT EDUCATION CouRSES 
1, Duluth, : Rev. Edward Schad, Omaha, Neb. 


CONFERENCE FOR REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


lege, Mil. Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Committee Room C2 


Women, 
ites PANELS ON ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL PLANNING 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 4D 


NEED FoR CONSTRUCTION COMPLETION Bonps 
Mr. Fred H. Doenges, Member of the Executive Committee 


dllege and Pee : 
6 of the Surety Association of America 
c a BLUE Mr. Gerald G. Diehl, A.I.A.. of Diehl & Diehl, Architects, 
TIAL ELE Detr oit, Mich. 
A Decapt Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Committee Room 4D 
) FOR THE 
Air CONDITIONING FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, RECTORIES AND 

Arts and CoNvENTS 
, Ind, : Mr. Charles L. Rescorla, York Corporation, York, Pa., who will 
> HicHee speak on “AIR CONDITIONING OF CHURCHES” 

; An Admiral Corporation representative who will speak on 
, Chicago, “Unit Air CONDITIONING FOR SCHOOLS, RECTORIES AND 


CoNvVENTS” 


OW 
AND H Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 


ukee \} Is, Committee Room 4D 
? 


Mr. Tracy B. Madole, Merchandising Manager, Commercial 
Division, Magic Chef, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Christine Ryman Pensinger, Food and Equipment Consultant, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., New Kensington, 
Pa. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 


You are invited to visit the special architectural exhibit in the Exhibition 
Hall on the first (ground) floor of Kiel Auditorium. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 5—7:00 P.M. 
Tiara Room, Park Plaza Hotel 
Maryland and Lindell Boulevards 


DINNER MEETING (By Invitation Only) 

Presiding: Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
President General, NCEA 

Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Address: THE PASTOR AND THE PUNDITS 

Speaker: Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, Pastor, St. Joseph’s Church, Shreve. 
port, La. 

Address: A Day IN THE CLAss OF FREEMAN ButTTs 


Speaker: Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., Education Editor, America, 
New York, N. Y. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Opera House 


OPENING MEETING 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph J. Baum, LL.D., Principal, St. James 
Catholic High School, Chester, Pa. 
Welcome: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Chaminade Academy, Clayton, 
Mo., President, Secondary School Department, NCEA 
Address: BETTER SCHOOLS FOR BETTER TIMES 
Speaker: Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, C.PP.S., S.T.L., Ph.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 
Address: COOPERATIVE PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
Speaker: Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., Associate Secretary for the 
Secondary School Department, NCEA, Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION (Convention Hall) 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., Principal, Northeast Catholic 
High School Annex, Philadelphia, Vice President, Sec- 
ondary School Department, NCEA 

Theme: THE Four Mora Virtues: A GuIpE For BETTER LIVING 


Panelists: Rev. Francis Gross, 0.S.F.S., St. Francis de Sales High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, Discussion Leader 

Rev. B. Kunkel, Director and Editor of Marylike Crusade, 
Bartelso, IIL. 
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Miss Virginia Young, Student, De Andreis High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Donald Rabbitt, Student, McBride High School, St. Louis, 
M 


o. 
Sister St. Agnes, S.S.J., Hallahan High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


_ 9 Summarizer: Sister M. Lea, S.S.N.D., Principal, St. Gerard Majella High 
t. Louis, School, Baton Rouge, La. 


ADMINISTRATION (Assembly Hall 4) 
Chairman: Brother Paul A. Sibbing, S.M., Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio 
Topic: THE DEARTH OF SCIENCE-MATH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


, Shreve. § Speaker: Rev. Ralph J. Gorg, S.M., Principal, Purcell High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Topic: THE GIFTED, OuR Most N&GLECTED STUDENTS 
America, § Speaker: _— ‘mad Patricia, C.S.J., Diocesan Supervisor, Cleveland, 
0 
Topic: ENLIGHTENED SUPERVISION ON THE Loca LEVEL 
Speaker : Brother Clement Cosgrove, S.C., St. Joseph Normal, Metuchin, 


ndent of 


Topic: Group GUIDANCE IN THE HOMEROOM 
Speaker : Brother John J. Jansen, S.M., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
St. James Summarizer: Brother Reinald Duran, C.S.C., Holy Cross High School, New 
Orleans, La. 


Clayton, §@ CLASSROOM TEACHER (Opera House) 


NCEA Chairman: Sister Frances Loretto, S.S.J., Mount St. Joseph Convent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Auxiliary § Topic: OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
READING: Analyst: Brother Remigius, C.S.C., Cathedral High School, 
for the Indianapolis, Ind. 
Writinc: Analyst: Brother Martin John, C.F.X., Flaget High School, 
‘on, D. C. Poe 
: Louisville, Ky. 
SPEECH: Analyst: Brother Edward Lawrence, F.M.S., Mount St. 
Michael, New York, N. Y. 
LIBRARY: Analyst: Sister Bernard Francis, S.S.J., St. Patrick’s Convent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
» Catholi Summarizer: Sister M. Benetta, S.C., Maria High School, Chicago, IIL 


lent, Sec- Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
LIvING SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
zh School, RELIGION (Opera House) 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Superintendent of Education, 
- Crusade, Little Falls, Minn., Secretary, Secondary School Depart- 
ment, NCEA 
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THE Four Morat VirTUES: BETTER TEACHING FOR Betti 
LIVING 


Rev. John Paul, Rector, Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, Wis, 
Rev. Norbert Moellering, S.M., Assumption High School, East 
St. Louis, Ill. 
— I. Conrad, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, 
0. 


Sister Agnes Geraldine, S.C.N., Nazareth, Ky. 


Summarizer: Rev. Joseph Fey, C.S.C., Religion Teacher, Sacred Heart High 
School, New Orleans, La. 


ADMINISTRATION (Assembly Hall 1) 


Chairman: Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Principal, St. George High 
School, Evanston, Ill. 


Topic: Lay TEACHERS ARE REALLY WANTED 


Consultant: Brother James Camillus, F.S.C., Principal, St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Topic: GetTinc Our CatTHo.ic GrapuaTes INTo CaTHOLic CoL.ects 


Consultant: Rev. Raymond T. Grant, S.J., Principal, St. Ignatius High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Topic: ScHooL PoPpuLATION PROBLEMS AND THE SLOW LEARNER 

Consultant: Sister Mary St. Eleanor, S.N.D., Notre Dame High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Topic: More PaRTICIPATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN ADMINI- 
TRATION 

Consultant: Mother M. Edwardine, I.B.V.M., Principal, Loretto Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Summarizer: Rev. Robert J. Brennan, C.M., De Paul Academy, Chicago, Ill 

CLASSROOM TEACHER (Assembly Hall 2) 

Chairman: Sister Mary Elizabeth, S.L., Principal, De Andreis High Schoo, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Topic: THE OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF: 

1. Wortp History: Analyst: Brother Kenan Judge, CSC, 

Supervisor of Student Teachers, St. Joseph’s High School, 
South Bend, Ind. 


2. AmerIcAN History: Analyst: Sister Mary de Sales 
S.N.D., Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


3. NationaL PRosieMs: Analyst: Rev. Thomas Furley, 
O.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Summarizer: Sister Margaret Mary, D.C., Laboure High School, St. Louis, 
0. 
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¢ BETTER THE OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF: 


1. THe PuysicaL Sciences: Analyst: Brother Bonaventure, 
»sse, Wis, C.F.X., St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky. 


ool, East 2. Brotocy: Analyst: Sister St. James, C.S.J.. St. Joseph’s 
Academy, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, 3. MATHEMATICS: Analyst: Brother Linus Richard, F.MLS., 
St. Ann’s Academy, New York, N. Y. 


Summarizer: Sister Mary Benita, R.S.M., Mercy High School, St. Louis, 
cart High Mo. 
Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 
rge High Friday, April 6—9:30 A.M. 


Opera House 


h School CLOSING MEETING 

, ‘Chairman: Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., St. Xavier High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Address: BETTER SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 


Speaker : Dr. Thomas P. Neill, Professor of History, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGES 
ius High 


wenn Business MEETING 
h School, Presiding: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Chaminade Academy, Clayton, 


Mo. 
Apis REPORTS AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Academy, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 


Convention Hall 
OPENING SESSION 


sh Schoo, Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, President, Elementary School 
Department, NCEA, Harrisburg, Pa. 


iF: Address: THE CHALLENGE TO OuR SCHOOLS 


e, CSC, Speaker: Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Rector, The Catholic Univer- 
h School, sity of America, Washington, D. C 


icago, Ill. 


Wednesday, April 4—12:00 Noon 
de Sales, Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 
; Furfey, 


} This luncheon is sponsored by the School Superintendents’ Department. 
ladelphit, Admission is by ticket only. 


St. Louis, Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled for Teaching Sisters of This Department 
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Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 4 sped 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler r - 


SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 4 Add 


Chairman: Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Dominican Supervisor, Chicago, Ill. 4} Spe 
RounD TABLE DiscussioNS—TEN SUPERVISORS TO A GROUP 
7 Disc 
Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
Convention Hall 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND LECTURE ON RELIGION 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, Archdiocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 
Topic: How To MAKE THE CHURCH YEAR A LivinG REALITY 
Speaker : Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, Contributing Editor, Wor. 
ship Magazine, Pastor, Holy Cross Parish, St. Louis, Mo. § Chai 
Discussants: Brother Clement Benignus, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Rose Terese, C.S.J., Provincial House of Sisters of ] Top 


1 Disc 





St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. Spec 
Sister M. Agnesine, S.S.N.D., Our Lady of Good Counsel Con- 
vent, Mankato, Minn. Dise 
Thursday, April 5—9:30 A.M. 
Gold Room, Hotel Jefferson 
DISCUSSION ON READING 
Chairman: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, Assistant Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Topic: LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 
Speaker: Dr. William Kottmeyer, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussants: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Superintendent, Diocese § ,,,, 
of Belleville, East St. Louis, Ill. belp 
Brother Chrysostom Peter, F.S.C., Principal, St. Cecilia’s § ip ¢ 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ra 
Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., Notre Dame Convent, Cleveland, 
Ohio Sist 
Sister M. Julitta, O.S.F., Director, The Reading Clinic, Car- § Rm 
dinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs 


Thursday, April 5—9:00 A.M. 
Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson 
KINDERGARTEN MEETING 
(Arranged by the National Catholic Kindergarten Association) 


Chairman: Sister Mary Agnes, C.P.P.S., St. Louis, Mo. Cha 
Address: THE PROBLEMS OF THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
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Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., Historian of the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association, Oak Park, Ill. 
























Speaker : 


9 Address: THE CHALLENGE OF TEACHING RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
go, Ill. 4 Speaker: Sister Agnes Therese, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Mich. 
1 Discussion: RHYTHM BAND TECHNIQUES 
Sister Mary Evangelista, S.B.S., Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion: Wuat a Goop RuytHM Procram Can Do For CHILDREN 


Mrs. Estamae MacFarlane, Pueblo, Colo. 


Super- Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
Convention Hall 





ies PANEL DISCUSSION ON GUIDANCE 
is, Mo. § Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Roche, Assistant Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ters of fF Topic: GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Speaker : Rev. Trafford Maher, S.J., Director, Department of Education, 
el Con- St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussants: Brother Celestine George, F.S.C., St. John’s School, New York, 
N. Y. 
Sister Annette, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister M. Bertrande, D.C., Marillac Seminary, Normandy, Mo. 
Parish Thursday, April 5—Afternoon 
Committee Room 3C 
KINDERGARTEN RESOURCE CENTER 
Public (Provided by the National Catholic Kindergarten Association) 
— Two experts in the field of Rhythm will be present during the afternoon 


hours for conference with individuals and groups interested in securing specific 
_.., [hep in rhythm. The finest in teaching aids and materials will be on display 
ecilia’s @ in the center. 


RavrHM BAND 

Sister Mary Evangelista, S.B.S., Chicago, Ill. 

c, Car- @ Rayram Recorps 

Mrs. Estamae MacFarlane, Author and Producer of Estamae’s Rhythm Records 


for Children, Pueblo, Colo. 


Friday, April 6—9:30 A.M. 
Convention Hall 


CLOSING SESSION 


Chairman : Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Superintendent, Diocese 
of Belleville, East St. Louis, Il. 


veland, 
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Topic: 


Participants: 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker. 
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EveryBopy LEARNS FROM TELEVISION: “WHAT Do Tuey 
LEARN?” 


Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, St. Louis Univer. 
sity, Member of Executive Committee of Station KETC, 
St. Louis Educational Television Commission 


George L. Arms, Station Manager, KETC 
Clair Tettemer, Director, School Programs, KETC 
Other Members of Station KETC Staff and St. Louis Educa- 


tional Television Commission 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Wednesday, April 4—9:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 2 
OPENING MEETING 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED 
Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, Assistant Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
CHILDREN WITH EXCEPTIONALITIES 
Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant Superintendent, Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Illinois, Director, Division for Exceptional 
Children, Springfield, IIL. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN MIssourRI 
Dr. Geraldine K. Fergen, Director of Special Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Wednesday, April 4—10:30 A.M. 
Committee Room 4B 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE DEAF 

Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin, Associate Director, Apostolate for 
Deaf, Speechless and Hard of Hearing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Way SpPEcIAL EpucaTIon OF DEAF CHILDREN Pays RELIGIOUS 
DIVIDENDS IN ADULT LIFE 

Rev. Raymond Gruenke, C.SS.R., Associate Director, Catholic 
Society for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wuy Dear CuHILpren NEED SPECIAL TRAINING AND SOME SUG- 
GESTIONS CONCERNING THE TYPE OF TRAINING 

Mr. Joseph Youngs, Principal, Kendall School, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

AUDITORY TRAINING 

Sister Mary Fanchea, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 





endent 


Parish 


nstruc- 
tional 


1, Uni- 
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Open house and luncheon for the delegates in special education for the 
deaf will be held on Thursday, April 5, 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon, at St. Joseph’s 
Institute, 1483—-82nd Blvd., University City, Mo. 

Wednesday, April 4—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 2 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Chairman: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, Assistant Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Topic: SpecIAL Day CLassEs FOR HANDICAPPED IN THE ARCHDIOCESE 
oF St. Louis 


Speaker : Sister Agatha Joseph, C.S.J., St. Philip Neri School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Topic: THE EpucABLE RETARDED CHILD IN A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 

Speaker : Sister Mary Theodore, O.S.F., Supervising Teacher, St. Coletta 
School for Exceptional Children, Jefferson, Wis. 

Topic: MEDICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MENTAL RETARDATION 

Speaker : Dr. Thomas Thale, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, St. Louis 
University, Director of the Psychiatric Clinic at Desloge 
Hospital 


FietD TRIP: 


The Diocesan Department of Special Education extends an invitation to a 
demonstration of special class techniques and buffet luncheon to be held at St. 
Mary’s Special School, 5341 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo., from 9:00 A.M. 
to 12:00 noon on Thursday, April 5. 

An invitation is extended to visit the headquarters of the Special Educa- 
tion Department of the Archdiocese of St. Louis at 4472 Lindell Blvd. A psycho- 
educational clinic offering remedial services in reading and speech, together with 
special adjustment classes for emotionally maladjusted children, is functioning 
at this new headquarters. 


Thursday, April 5—2:00 to 2:50 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 2 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Secretary, Catholic School 
Board, Louisville, Ky. 

Topic: RECENT TRENDS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF EMOTIONALLY Dis- 
TURBED CHILDREN 

Speaker ; Frank Ayd, Jr., M.D., Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Loyola College Graduate School, Baltimore, Md. 

Topic: SPECIAL EDUCATION FACILITIES AND THE EMOTIONALLY Dis- 
TURBED CHILD 

Speaker : Sister Mary Bertran Oeler, C.D.P., M.E., Director, Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE SOcIAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE EMOTIONALLY Dis. 
TURBED CHILD 

Edward W. Garnholz, Prosecuting Attorney, St. Louis County, 
Clayton, Mo. 


Thursday, April 5—3:00 to 3:50 P.M. 
Committee Room 3A 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED, 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


REMEDIAL READING, AND SPEECH 


Rev. John J. Graham, Assistant Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATION WITH SicHT LIMITATIONS 


Dr. Robert Thompson, Superintendent, Missouri School for 
the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Reapinc CLInic IN A Parish SCHOOL SysTEM—A RE- 
HABILITATION AGENCY 


Miss Kathryne E. Buck, Reading and Speech Consultant, De- 
partment of Special Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
Dr. Alfred J. Sokolnicki, Supervisor, School of Speech, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thursday, April 5—4:00 to 4:50 P.M. 
Committee Room 3B 


SECTIONAL MEETING ON MOTOR HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED 


Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker: 
Topic: 
Speaker : 
Topic: 


Speaker: 


Rev. William L. Donovan, Assistant Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

DiacnosTic SCREENING AND CLINICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
Motor DIsABILITIES IN THE HANDICAPPED 


Temple Fay, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our EpucaTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY TO GIFTED CHILDREN 


Harold C. Smith, Assistant Director of Education in Charge 
of Special Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


INFORMATION AND EMOTIONAL RELEASE IN THE COUNSELING 
OF PARENTS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Walter L. Wilkins, Ph.D., Director, Department of Psychology, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Friday, April 6—9:30 to 10:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 2 


CLOSING MEETING 


Rev. John B. McDowell, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EARLY RECOGNITION, DIAGNOSIS, AND 
TREATMENT OF ANY PHysICAL OR MENTAL DEFECT IN A 
CHILD 

Robert L. Jackson, M.D., Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

OBJECTIVES IN THE SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF THE MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILD 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. W. Feider, St. Coletta School for Exceptional 
Children, Jefferson, Wis. 


endent 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


wit De Friday, April 6—11:30 A.M. 
Opera House 
A RE §f Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D., Archbishop 
of St. Louis, President General, NCEA 
at, Dee § Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary General, 
NCEA 


Address: ProcrEss REPORT—SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCE 


Speaker : Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Chairman, National Sister-Formation 
Committee, Monroe, Mich. 


Address: GOALS FOR BETTER SCHOOLS: PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL 


Speaker : Dr. James Redmond, Superintendent of Schools, City of New 
Orleans, La. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF NCEA ConstTITUTION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


An INVITATION FROM MILWAUKEE: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADJOURNMENT 


, Mar- 


MEETINGS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
Wednesday, April 4—9:00 A.M. 

Assembly Hall 4 
OPENING SESSION 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Editor, The Catholic Educa- 
tor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREETINGS: The President of CAVE, Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
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KEYNOTE 
ADDRESS: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 
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INTEGRATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN CATHOLIC Ebucation 
The Most Rev. Albert R. Zuroweste, D.D., Bishop of Belleville 


Wednesday, April 4—9:45 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


VISUAL TEACHING OF LITURGY OF THE MAss IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel, St. Louis, Mo., with Pupils 
of Holy Cross School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The group of participating children will be under the supervision of Sister 
Carol Ann, O.S.F., principal of Holy Cross School, assisted by Mr. Irvin M. 
Arkin, the school’s choir director and organist. 


Topic: 
Demonstrators: 


Topic: 
Demonstrator: 


Topic: 
Demonstrator: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 


Wednesday, April 4—11:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


A VisuaL APPROACH To Hicu ScHoo. Puysics 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., McBride High School, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Rev. a A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, Chicago, 


Thursday, April 5—9:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


DEMONSTRATION 


DEMONSTRATING THE TECHNIQUES OF PRODUCING FILMS 


Mr. Maurice B. Mitchell, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. 


Thursday, April 5—10:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


DEMONSTRATION 


THE Use oF VisuAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


Sister Clare Cecile, O.P., Elementary School Supervisor, 
Dominican High School, Detroit 24, Mich. 


Thursday, April 5—11:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 
DEMONSTRATION 


UsING THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
Sister Helene, O.P., Adrian, Mich. 





UCATION 
Belleville 


MS 
itannica 


Chairman: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 
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Thursday, April 5—2:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Rev. Roman C. Ulrich, Archdiocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


EDUCATIONAL TV PropucTions oF HicH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Rev. Roswell C. Williams, S.J., Director of Communication 
Arts, Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 


TV DEMONSTRATION IN HicH ScHooL Music 


Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M., Mercy High School, Omaha, 
Neb. 


TV DEMONSTRATION IN HicH ScHOOL BIOLocy 
Sister Mary Angela, 0.S.M., Holy Name High School, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Thursday, April 5—3:00 P.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 
TALK AND DEMONSTRATION 
CATHOLIC COOPERATION IN EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, April 6—9:00 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


PREVIEW AND PANEL FILM EVALUATION OF 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Discussion 
Leader: 


Panelists: 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART 


Rev. Bernard J. Butcher, Pastor and Principal, St. Mary’s, 
Meriden, Conn. 


How CAVE Evatuates FILMs 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P., St. Patrick’s School, Joliet, Ill. 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
RK. YF 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Rev. Leo Hammerl, Associate Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Mercy Junior College, Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, 0.S.B., Chicago, IIL 
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Friday, April 6—10:30 A.M. 
Assembly Hall 4 


DEMONSTRATION 


Topic: UsE oF AupI0-VIsUAL MATERIALS IN THE TEACHING OF ReEap- 
ING—SLOW AND RETARDED READERS 

Demonstrator: Sister Mary Lillian, S.S.N.D., Principal, St. Mary’s Special 
School for Exceptional Children, St. Louis, Mo. 


CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


April 3-5, 1956 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
General Theme: Effective Business Education Evaluated in Terms of Organ- 


ization, Teacher and Student Personnel, Curriculum and 
Standards 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, April 3, 1956 


7:30 P.M.—Meeting of the Editorial Board, C.B.E. REVIEW 
Daniel Boone Room, Statler Hotel 


Wednesday, April 4, 1956 


9:00 A.M.—Mass of Thanksgiving and Petition for God’s Blessing on the 
C.B.E.A. 
St. Joseph Church 
Celebrant: Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 


10:00 A.M.—Brunch for National Executive Board 
St. Charles Room, Statler Hotel 
(Courtesy of the Midwest Unit C.B.E.A.) 


11:00 A.M.—First Session of the National Board 
Daniel Boone Room, Statler Hotel 


2:00 P.M.—Coffee Hour 
3:00 P.M.—Tour of St. Louis 


5:00 P.M.—Second Session of the National Board 
Daniel Boone Room, Statler Hotel 


7:00 P.M.—National Executive Board Dinner 
Los Angeles Room, Statler Hotel 
(Courtesy of the Midwest Unit C.B.E.A.) 
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Thursday, April 5, 1956 


8:30 A.M.—Plenary Sessions 
Mass for C.B.E.A. Members, Living and Deceased 
(Because so many delegates will be living in scattered areas 
there will be no formal Mass. On that day everyone 
is asked to offer his Mass for the intention named.) 


9:00 A.M.—Registration 
Missouri Room Foyer, Statler Hotel 


10:00 A.M.—Plenary Session 
Missouri Room, Statler Hotel 
Presiding: Mother M. Dorothy, O.P. 


National President, C.B.E.A. 
Address: Effective Business Education; An Objective for the 
Second Decade of C.B.E.A. 


10:30 A.M.—Address of Welcome 
The Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, S.T.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


11:00 A.M.—Convention Keynote Address 
Trends in Business Education Standards 
Very Reverend Pius Barth, O.F.M. 
Provincial, Sacred Heart Province 
St. Louis, Missouri 


12:15 P.M.—Convention Luncheon 
St. Louis Room, Statler Hotel 
Toastmaster: to be announced 
Address: Educational Forecast for the Next Decade 
Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J. 
President, St. Louis University 


2:00 P.M.—Divisional Sessions 

Trends in Business Curriculum Patterns 
Daniel Boone Room, Statler Hotel 

Chairman: Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C. 
Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Address: Dr. John L. Rowe 
Chairman, Business Education Dept. 
University of North Dakota 


2:00 P.M.—Trends in Secretarial Studies 
Missouri Room, Statler Hotel 
Chairman: Loretto R. Hoyt, M.A. 
Chairman, Business Education Dept. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 
Address: Shorthand and Transcription 
Dorothy L. Travis 
Head, Dept. of Business Education 
Central High School 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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Address: Typewriting 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry 
Head, Dept. of Business Education 
University of Pittsburgh 

Address: Office Practice and Machines 
Dr. Gilbert Kahn 
Chairman, Business Department 


East Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


4:00 P.M.—Plenary Session 
St. Louis Room, Statler Hotel 
Hospitality Hour 
(Reception for C.B.E.A. Members, their guests, convention 
speakers, members of the clergy, publishers’ representa- 
tives, school superintendents and supervisors, et al.) 


5:00 P.M.—Adjournment 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


The National Catholic Kindergarten Association has cooperated with the 
National Catholic Educational Association in making arrangements for a meet- 
ing on topics of interest to the kindergarten teacher in the Crystal Room of 
Hotel Jefferson on Thursday, April 5, at 9:00 A.M. They have also provided 
a Kindergarten Resource Center which will function in Committee Room 3C 


of Kiel Auditorium Thursday afternoon, April 5. 
Details about the meeting and center appear in the program for the Ele- 
mentary School Department on pages 31 and 32. 
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Accounting, Enhancing Financial Resources for Catholic Higher Educa- 
tion and Realism in Fiscal, George J. Kiener, Jr 

Accreditation and Related Topics, Report of the Committee on, Sister M. 
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Adult Education Program, Organizing an, Anthony Salamone 

Adult Education, The Philosophy and Purposes of, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Francis W. Carney 

Adult Education? Why Catholic, Very Rev. Comerford J. O’Malley, 
C.M. 

Adult Schools, Catholic-Sponsored, Rev. Edward Schad 

Agatha Joseph, Sister, C.S.J., Special Day Classes for the Handicapped 
in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 

Agnes Therese, Sister, IL.H.M., The Challenge of Teaching Religion to 
Kindergarten Children 

Annette Walters, Sister, C.S.J., Why Is the American Catholic College 


Ann Marie, Sister, F.S.P.A., Practical Helps in the Classroom Approach 
to Vocations 

Antonina, Mother M., C.D.P., The Professional Education of Teachers— 
Our Lady of the Lake College 

Augustine, Sister M., O.S.F., Report of the Committee on Accreditation 
and Related Topics 

Ayd, Frank J., Jr., Recent Trends in the Management of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 


Behrmann, Rev. Elmer H., The Challenge of Educating the Handicapped. . 
Benetta, Sister M., S.S.C., Summary of Sectional Meeting on Classroom 


Benita, Sister Mary, R.S.M., Summary of Sectional Meeting on Class- 
room Teacher 

Bertran Oeler, Sister Mary, C.D.P., Special Educational Qualities and 
the Emotionally Disturbed Child 

Better Schools for Better Times, Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, C.P.P.S... 

Better Schools Train for Leadership, Thomas P. Neill 

Bonds, Construction Completion, Gerald G. Diehl 

Bonds, Construction Completion, Fred H. Doenges 

Buck, Miss Kathryne E., The Reading Clinic in a Parish School System 
—A Rehabilitation Agency 

Buckley, Very Rev. Boniface, C.P., Vocation as Sacrifice 
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